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PART  ONE:  INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  1 


THE  ARMY  LOGISTICS  SYSTEM 


Section  I.  PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  MANUAL 


1-1.  Purpose 

a.  The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  provide  a  ref- 
erence on  Army  logistics  management  doctrine.  It  is 
intended  for  use  as  a  reference  by  commanders,  staff 
officers,  and  logistics  operating  personnel,  including 
those  responsible  for  training,  operations,  materiel 
readiness,  and  materiel  development;  national  inven- 
tory control  points  (NICPs);  service  item  control 
centers  (SICCs),  agencies  and  activities;  and  higher 
levels.  This  manual  may  be  used  for  the  development 
of  supporting  doctrinal  or  training  literature  for  use 
below  major  command  level  and  as  a  text  in  advanced 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  Army  school  system.  This 
manual  provides  logistics  guidance  for  commanders 
and  logistics  staff  officers  of  the  organizational  levels 
stated  above  in  the  same  vein  that  field  manuals  (FMs) 
of  the  100  series  provide  guidance  to  the  major  tactical 
commanders  and  operations  staff  officers  on  how  to 
fight. 

b.  The  objectives  of  this  manual  are  to:  (1)  help 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  concept  of  logistics; 
(2)  show  the  functional  components  of  the  Army  Logis- 
tics System;  (3)  highUght  the  roles  of  principles  and 
performance  analysis  in  the  design  of  the  Army  Logis- 
tics System;  (4)  show  the  activities  of  the  logistics  sys- 
tem in  relation  to  various  aspects  of  the  external  and 
internal  environments  of  the  Army;  and  (5)  emphasize 
the  interdependence  of  the  subsystems  of  the  Army 
Logistics  System. 

1-2.  Scope 

a.  This  manual  provides  a  discussion  of  the  general 
philosophies,  principles,  concepts,  and  organizational 
considerations  for  managing  the  overall  system,  to 
include  basic  system  elements,  functions,  subf unc- 
tions, and  processes  performed  in  support  of  the 
soldier.  Important  considerations  relative  to  systems' 
needs  are:  personnel,  materiel,  facilities,  and  services; 
how  they  are  acquired  and  distributed  to  those  who 
need  and  will  use  them;  how  they  are  maintained;  and 
when  no  longer  needed,  how  they  are  replaced  and  re- 
moved from  the  system.  This  manual  also  discusses 
management  within  the  various  levels  and  segments  of 
the  system  from  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 


Army  (HQDA)  level  through  wholesale,  intermediate, 
and  direct  support/user  levels.  The  interrelationships 
and  interfaces  of  the  basic  elements,  the  functions  and 
processes,  and  organizational  aspects  within  the  Army 
system  together  with  those  external  systems  of 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  other  US  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  support  the  Army,  are  treated  to 
show  how  logistics  support  is  furnished.  While 
emphasis  is  placed  on  logistics  management  at  major 
command  and  higher  level,  sufficient  discussion  of 
management  at  the  intermediate  and  direct  sup- 
port/user levels  is  included  to  provide  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  relationships  and  interworkings  of 
managing  the  whole  system.  For  this  reason,  details  of 
specific  functions,  procedural,  and  organizational  as- 
pects of  logistics  are  not  discussed.  These  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  initial  and  secondary  supporting  manuals  of 
the  700  series  and  other  manuals  of  the  54,  55,  and 
100  series. 

b.  The  language  used  in  certain  portions  of  this 
manual  is  not  intended  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  where  the  words  "he"  or  "she"  appear;  they  are  in- 
tended to  include  both  the  masculine  and  feminine 
genders. 

1-3.  Organization  of  Manual 

a.  The  manual  is  constructed  in  nine  parts.  Each 
part  focuses  on  a  particular  aspect  of  logistics.  To- 
gether they  encompass  background  information,  logis- 
tics principles  and  policies,  functional  and  organiza- 
tional structures,  logistics  processes,  management 
techniques,  and  key  systems  relative  to  overall 
management,  accoimtability,  and  responsibility. 

b.  Part  2  describes  the  Joint  Strategic  Planning  Sys- 
tem (JSPS);  the  Army  Planning  System  in  implemen- 
tation of  JSPS;  the  DOD  Planning,  Programing,  and 
Budgeting  System  (PPBS);  and  processes  in  relation  to 
JSPS  and  how  the  Army  develops  input  into  the  DOD 
PPBS.  Included  as  part  of  JSPS  are  the  planning  func- 
tions for  development  of  military  plans  to  support 
national  objectives. 

c.  Management  of  elements  of  the  Army  Logistics 
System  (acquisition  supply,  maintenance,  transporta- 
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tion,  services,  and  facilities)  are  discussed  in  parts  3 
through  8. 

d.  The  management  of  three  other  logistics  opera- 
tions which  influence  Army  operations  (security  as- 
sistance, excess  property,  and  health  services)  are 
covered  in  part  9. 

e.  Part  9  (chapter  18)  discusses  the  use  of  automated 
techniques  and  outlines  information  that  is  needed  to 
manage  the  Army  Logistics  System  and  techniques  for 
managing  the  information,  as  well  as  a  summary  of 
information  systems  currently  in  use  or  planned  for 
use  in  the  near  futmre. 

1-4.  References 

a.  References  are  provided  throughout  to  aid  in 
further  reading  and  research. 


b.  Terminology  and  definitions  used  in  this  manual 
conform  to  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  ( JCS  Pub) 
1,  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms,  and 
AR  310-25,  Dictionary  of  United  States  Army  Terms. 

1-5.  Changes 

Users  of  this  manual  are  encouraged  to  recommend 
changes  and  submit  comments  for  its  improvement. 
Comments  should  be  keyed  to  specific  page,  para- 
graph, and  line  of  the  text  in  which  the  change  is 
recommended.  Reasons  should  be  provided  for  each 
comment  to  insure  understanding  and  complete 
evaluation.  DA  Form  2028  (Recommended  Changes  to 
Publications  and  Blank  Forms)  should  be  used  and  for- 
warded directly  to  the  Commandant,  US  Army  Logis- 
tics Management  Center,  ATTN:  DRXMC-LS,  Fort 
Lee,  VA  23801. 


Section  II.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARMY  LOGISTICS 


1-6.  General 


o.  To  quote  from  Dr.  James  A.  Huston,  The  Sinews 
of  War:  Army  Logistics  1775-1953:  "Logistics  is  the 
application  of  time  and  space  factors  to  war.  It  is  the 
economics  of  warfare,  and  it  comprises,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  the  three  big  M's  of  warfare— materiel,  move- 
ment, and  maintenance.  If  international  politics  is  the 
'art  of  the  possible,'  and  war  is  its  instrument,  logistics 
is  the  art  of  defining  and  extending  the  possible.  It 
provides  the  substance  that  physically  permits  an 
army  to  live  and  move  and  have  its  being." 

b.  Viewed  in  its  broadest  context,  logistics  is  the  art 
and  science  of  creating  and  maintaining  a  mihtary 
capabiHty.  Its  purpose  is  to  create  weapons  and  forces 
and  provide  sustained  support  of  these  weapons  and 
forces  in  combat.  JCS  Pub  1  defines  logistics  as,  "The 
science  of  planning  and  carrying  out  the  movement 
and  maintenance  of  forces.  In  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  those  aspects  of  military  operations  which  deal 
with: 

"(1)  Design  and  development,  acquisition,  storage, 
movement,  distribution,  maintenance  evacuation,  and 
disposition  of  materiel. 

"(2)  Movement,  evacuation,  and  hospitalization  of 
personnel. 

"(3)  Acquisition  or  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  disposition  of  faciUties. 

"(4)  Acquisition  or  furnishing  of  services." 

c.  Army  logistics  is  influenced  by  a  wide  range  of 
multilayered,  external  forces.  Within  the  realm  of 
mihtary  activities,  logistics  is  bound  to  strategy  and 
tactics.  Mihtary  activities  function  in  an  environment 
which  is  driven  by  national  objectives  and  policies  and 
is  shaped  primarily  by  socioeconomic  and  political  fac- 
tors. These  relationships  are  shown  in  figure  1-1.  The 


model  in  figure  1-1  accomplishes  a  number  of  things. 
It  extends  the  traditional  Army  treatment  of  military 
logistics  by  putting  it  in  a  systems  context.  It  repre- 
sents a  combination  of  management  theory  with  mih- 
tary relationships.  It  provides  a  broader  under- 
standing of  the  forces  which  affect  logistics  policy. 

d.  Logistics  contributions  encompass  the  means  to 
equip  and  sustain  the  Army  in  its  role  to  support  US 
national  policy  and  military  strategy.  The  Army's  role 
is  to  provide  general-purpose  forces  to  meet  any  threat 
to  US  national  security.  The  ultimate  objective  of 
Army  logistics  is  to  enhance  national  security  by  pro- 
viding the  necessary  weapons/equipment  systems 
which  are  reliable,  supportable,  in  a  high  state  of 
readiness,  and  are  technologically  superior  to  those  of 
our  potential  adversaries.  It  must  also  provide  a 
balance  of  logistics  force  structure,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  services  for  adequate  sustain- 
ability  of  combat  forces  to  insure  success  of  the  combat 
mission. 

1-7.  US  Army  Contributions  to  National 
Security 

a.  The  national  command  authorities  (the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  and  other  members  of 
the  National  Military  Command  Structure  are  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  national  security  mission  in 
an  effective,  efficient,  and  responsive  manner.  US 
national  security  strategy  is  concerned  with  future 
events,  conditions,  and  circumstances  which  will  pose 
a  threat  to  US  national  objectives  or  national  seciurity. 
In  such  cases,  US  military  forces  may  need  to  be  em- 
ployed to  reduce  the  threat.  Should  one  of  these  events 
or  conditions  occur,  and  military  forces  are  used,  the 
military  effort  will  be  carried  out  by  one  or  more  of  the 
imified  or  specified  commands  under  the  control  of  the 
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Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  in  behalf  of  the  national 
command  authorities.  All  the  military  services  support 
the  operations  of  these  commands  by  providing  units 
which  are  organized,  equipped,  and  trained  to  fight 
and  win.  The  specific  contingencies  which  may  arise 
are  difficult  to  predict.  However,  analysis  of  all  pos- 
sible threats  and  other  factors  cause  the  national  com- 
mand authorities  to  identify  several  contingencies  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  with  enough  likelihood  of 
occurring  to  warrant  developing  operations  plans 
(OPLANs)  for  the  conduct  of  operations.  The  OPLANs 
developed  by  JCS  and  the  unified  and  specified 
commanders,  together  with  the  policies  and  goals  they 
are  intended  to  carry  out,  are  the  basis  for  develop- 
ment of  objectives  and  goals  by  DOD  and  each  service. 

b.  Supporting  goals  are  developed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  to  di- 
rect the  Army's  efforts  toward  accomplishment  of 
DOD  and  national  goals.  These  goals  provide  funda- 
mental direction  for  the  total  Army  (Active  Army, 
Army  Reserve,  Army  National  Guard,  and  Army 
civilian  employees)  to  channel  their  resources  and  ef- 
forts. Within  the  total  Army  goals  are  many  logistics 
implications  from  which  Army  logistics  managers  de- 
rive supporting  goals  and  objectives.  These  become  a 
basis  for  actions,  a  focal  point  for  efforts,  and  a 
foundation  for  plans. 

1-8.  The  Army  Logistics  Mission 

a.  The  basic  mission  of  the  Army  Logistics  System 
is  to  support  the  soldier  in  the  field  with  what  is 
needed,  when,  where,  and  in  the  condition  and  quan- 
tity required  at  minimum  expenditure  of  resources. 
This  mission  is  the  common  thread  which  connects  all 
logistics  activity,  governs  application  of  principles, 
and  establishes  a  framework  of  fundamental  logistics 
principles  which  guide  mission  accomplishment. 

b.  The  logistics  mission  is  derived  from  DOD  pro- 
grams. Essentially,  the  logistics  objective  of  the  Army 
is  to  maintain  a  logistics  posture  tailored  to  support 
the  required  peace  and  war  operational  requirements. 
The  desired  end  product  of  the  mission  is  the  inte- 
gration of  allocated  resources  by  efficient  and  effec- 
tive management  and  operations  to  accomplish  the 
Army  logistics  objective  within  imposed  constraints. 

1-9.  The  Systems  Approoch  to  Logistics 

a.  A  system  is  defined  as  an  array  of  components  de- 
signed to  accomplish  a  particular  objective  according 
to  plan.  The  systems  theory  includes  the  systems 
philosophy  (a  way  of  thinking);  systems  management 
(the  integration  of  operations  through  design  of  the 
organization  and  the  relationships  of  its  parts);  and 
systems  analysis  (efficient  use  of  resources  to  achieve 
objectives). 


b.  A  logistics  system  is  defined  as  a  "network  of 
related  procedures,  homogeneous  in  character  and     ^ 
similar  in  operational  concepts,  together  with  the  sup-    f 
porting  organizational  authority  structure  and  basic     V 
elements  which  are  integrated  into  a  total  design 
structure  to  insure  accomplishment  of  an  organiza- 
tion's mission  or  predetermined  objectives,  according 

to  plan." 

c.  Logistics  is  a  major  system  consisting  of  a  group 
of  functional  subsystems.  Since  activities  within  these 
subsystems  have  a  tendency  for  excessive  growth,  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  control  over  them.  The  most  ef- 
fective and  efficient  system  is  not  the  result  of  merely 
maximizing  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  per- 
formance of  each  of  its  subsystems,  but  is  a  balanced 
system  capable  of  adjustment  to  meet  changing 
priorities  and  needs.  These  characteristics  must  be 
understood  by  the  logistician  along  with  other  prin- 
ciples of  logistics  so  effective  management  effort  can 
be  applied.  The  logistics  system  must  be  viewed  as  a 
whole.  Good  management  must  permeate  the  entire 
military  system.  Through  knowledge  of  logistics,  we 
learn  why  we  create  weapons  and  forces  and  what  to 
do  to  control  them.  Management  knowledge  provides 
the  best  ways  to  achieve  this  result  and  to  control  the 
activities  within  the  system  (see  AR  5-1,  Army 
Management  Doctrine). 

d.  Applying  this  systems  concept  to  the  Army  ( 
Logistics  System,  several  points  must  be  recognized. 
The  system  is  manmade  so  it  must  be  a  planned,  opera- 
tional process,  requiring  mutual  functioning  of  diverse 
parts  under  managerial  control.  The  basic  elements  of 
the  system  include  the  support  and  test  equipment, 
facilities,  personnel,  technical  and  management  data, 
computer  programs,  and  funding  reqmred  to  operate 
the  system.  These  elements,  in  turn,  provide  the 
materiel,  faciUties,  and  services  to  organize,  train,  and 
equip  Army  forces  for  prompt  and  sustained  land  com- 
bat. In  operation,  the  system  must  perform  several 
processes  including  the  determination  of  what  materi- 
el, facilities,  and  services  are  needed  to  support  the 
soldier  and  the  soldier's  weapons/equipment  systems; 
how  they  are  acquired  and  distributed  to  those  who 
need  and  will  use  them;  how  they  are  maintained  in  . 
operation;  and,  when  no  longer  needed,  how  they  are 
purged  from  the  system. 

e.  In  this  concept,  the  following  definitions  of  the 
processes  apply: 

(1)  Requirements  Determination.  A  requirement 
is  an  established  need  justifying  the  timely  allocation 
of  resources  to  achieve  a  capability  to  accomplish  an 
approved  military  objective,  mission,  or  task.  A 
requirements  determination  is  a  statement  of  need,  / 
together  with  the  definition  of  the  resources  necessary  \_ 
to  accomplish  the  stated  need. 
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(2)  Acquisition.  The  acquisition  process  consists 
of  all  of  those  tasks  performed  to  satisfy  the  quanti- 
tative, qualitative,  and  timeliness  specifications  of  the 
requirements  process.  The  process  is  performed  to  ac- 
quire weapon  systems  or  major  end  items  needed  to 
create  and  maintain  a  military  capability.  It  includes 
research  and  development,  design  and  engineering, 
and  those  measures  and  procedures  pertaining  to 
acquisition  of  personnel,  facilities,  equipment,  repair 
parts,  tools,  cataloging,  and  technical  manuals  re- 
quired to  develop,  produce,  operate,  and  maintain 
materiel.  The  acquisition  process  is  directly  related  to 
the  requirements  process  in  that  it  must  respond  to 
the  needs  as  specified  by  the  requirements  process. 
Satisfaction  of  a  need  through  use  of  existing  re- 
sources is  not  included  in  this  definition  of  the  acquisi- 
tion process.  In  a  broad  sense,  the  acquisition  process 
has  three  separate  phases: 

(a)  The  translation  of  the  need  from  require- 
ment terms  to  terms  suitable  for  acquisition. 

(6)  The  obtaining  of  what  is  needed  by  leasing, 
buying,  recruiting,  and  constructing.  The  method  us- 
ually involves  the  seeking  of  a  source,  the  selection  of  a 
source,  negotiation,  and  agreement. 

(c)  Acceptance  and  compensation  for  value 
received. 

(3)  Distribution.  The  distribution  process  is  the 
matrix  of  methods,  procedures,  systems,  installations, 
facilities,  equipment,  personnel,  and  other  resources 
which  are  designed,  organized,  managed,  and  used  to 
receive,  store,  maintain,  issue,  transport,  and  dispose 
of  materiel  in  the  Army  supply  system.  Subf unctions 
of  the  distribution  process  include  documentation, 
identification,  classification,  receipt,  storage,  protec- 
tion, security,  care  and  preservation  in  storage,  issuing 
to  authorized  customers,  packaging  and  packing, 
shipping,  handling,  transporting,  retrograding,  in- 
transit  control,  demilitarization  or  mutilation,  and  dis- 
posal of  unneeded  materiel. 

(4)  Maintenance. 

(a)  Maintenance  is  the  function  of  sustaining 
materiel  (weapons  systems,  components,  spares,  sup- 
port equipment)  and  facilities  in  an  operational  status; 
restoring  them  to  a  serviceable  condition;  or  upgrading 
their  functional  utility  through  modification.  It  can  be 
performed  by  organic  capability  or  contract.  DOD 
categorizes  maintenance  of  materiel  into  two  general 
groups: 

1.  Direct  Maintenance  Support.  Maintenance 
performed  on  materiel  while  it  remains  under  the 
custody  of  the  using  military  commands.  Upon 
restoration  to  serviceable  condition,  the  materiel  is 
normally  returned  directly  to  service. 

2.  Indirect    Maintenance    Support.    Mainte- 


nance performed  on  materiel  after  its  withdrawal 
from  the  custody  of  the  using  military  command. 
Upon  restoration  to  serviceable  condition,  the  materiel 
is  returned  to  stock  for  reissue  or  returned  directly  to 
the  user  imder  conditions  authorized  by  the  military 
depgo-tment  concerned. 

(6)  DOD  further  classifies  the  total  materiel 
maintenance  fimction  into  three  general  levels  of  ef- 
fort: (See  also  paragraph  11-11.) 

1.  Organizational.  Organizational  mainte- 
nance is  the  maintenance  for  which  the  using  organiza- 
tion is  responsible  and  it  is  performed  on  assigned 
equipment.  The  phases  normally  consist  of  inspecting, 
servicing,  lubricating,  adjusting,  and  replacing  parts, 
minor  assemblies,  and  subassemblies. 

2.  Intermediate  (Direct  Support  (DS)/General 
Support  (GS)).  Intermediate  maintenance  is  the  main- 
tenance performed  in  support  of  an  operating  or  sup- 
porting unit  by  a  designated  maintenance  activity.  The 
phases  normally  consist  of  calibration,  repair,  or 
replacement  of  damaged  or  unserviceable  components 
and  assemblies;  emergency  manufacture  of  non- 
available  parts;  and  providing  technical  assistance  to 
the  using  organizations.  Army  DS  is  generally  mobile; 
GS  is  normally  mobile-to-fixed  facilities. 

3.  Depot.  Depot  maintenance  is  the  main- 
tenance for  which  a  designated  depot  activity  is 
responsible,  which  exceeds  the  capability  of  organiza- 
tion/intermediate activities,  and  which  is  used  for  aug- 
menting stocks  of  serviceable  materiel.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  more  extensive  shop  facilities, 
equipment,  and  personnel  of  higher  technical  skill 
than  available  at  lower  levels  of  maintenance.  The 
phases  normally  consist  of:  repair,  modification, 
alteration,  modernization,  overhaul,  reclamation,  and 
repair  of  parts,  subassemblies,  components,  and  end 
items;  emergency  manufactmre  of  nonavailable  parts; 
and  providing  technical  assistance  to  using  and 
intermediate  maintenance  activities.  Depot  main- 
tenance is  normally  accomplished  in  fixed  shore-based 
facilities  or  in  some  instances  may  be  accomplished  by 
field  teams. 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  facilities  process 
includes  the  preventive  and  restorative  measures 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  real  property  and  utility 
systems,  minor  construction,  and  engineering  services. 
(5)  Disposal.  The  disposal  process  involves  the 
purging,  under  proper  authority,  of  excess,  obsolete,  or 
surplus  materiel  (weapons  systems,  components, 
spares,  support  equipment),  supplies  and  real  property 
(Government-owned  and  -leased  installations  and 
housing);  making  such  items  available  to  other  pro- 
spective users,  and  to  effect  maximum  possible  re- 
covery of  value  of  items. 
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1-10.  Management  of  the  Army  Logistics 
System 

a.  The  integration  of  operations  of  the  system 
through  design,  together  with  placing  emphasis  on  the 
interrelationships  of  its  parts,  is  the  second  element  of 
the  system  theory— Systems  Managment.  In  the  Army 
Logistics  System,  each  of  these  processes  requires 
management  controls.  Since  they  are  interrelated,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  logistics  managers  who  know  and 
understand  all  the  components  and  subsystems  which 
make  up  the  system,  their  interfaces,  and  their  inter- 
relationships. This  calls  for  management  of  the 
individual  processes  which  make  up  the  system  and 
management  of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

b.  Three  main  levels  of  management  of  the  Army 
Logistics  System  may  be  considered.  Each  level  views 
the  system  from  a  different  perspective.  At  the 
highest  level,  the  principal  interest  is  in  making  pro- 
gram and  budget  decisions  to  accomplish  long-range 
objectives.  Further  down  the  chain  of  command,  the 
interest  becomes  alined  to  the  accomplishment  of 
more  specific  tasks  within  narrow  time  frames.  The 
logistics  manager  should  appreciate  how  the  system 
operates  from  top  to  bottom.  The  management  of  the 
logistics  system  might  be  better  understood  if  one 
could  visualize  what  happens  in  the  logistics  manage- 
ment process.  This  is  illustrated  in  figure  1-2. 

(1)  Logistics  objectives  are  attained  and  results 
produced  through  the  operation  of  the  logistics  proc- 
esses. The  system  inputs  are  the  objectives,  missions, 
and  plans.  These  are  constrained  by  policy,  funds, 
time,  technology,  and  many  other  factors.  Then,  as 
shown  in  the  top  portion  of  the  model,  the  allocated  re- 
sources and  the  objectives  are  translated  into  a  pro- 
gram and  assigned  to  an  organization  for  accomplish- 
ment. This  is  the  decisionmaking  level  of  manage- 
ment. At  this  point,  the  process  is  identified  with  a 
mission/program . 

(2)  The  output  is  a  decision  of  what  to  do,  when, 
where,  and  by  whom.  The  lowest  level  takes  the  pro- 
grams, allocated  resources,  and  tasks  produced  by  the 
highest  level  and  performs  work  on  them  to  consume 
the  resources  and  produce  an  end  product.  In  between 
these  two  levels  are  knowledgeable  specialists  who  are 
experts  in  very  neurrow  fields.  They  command  very  few 
subordinates;  do  not  set  policy,  nor  produce  a  salable 
product.  They  are  the  ones  who  make  the  day-to-day 
operating  decisions.  They  conduct  special  interest 
studies  and  make  recommendations  on  which  top-level 
management  bases  its  decisions.  Collectively,  these 
middle  managers  exert  significant  influence  on  the 
operation  of  the  organization.  Thus,  the  total  Army 
Logistics  System  is  made  up  of  a  complex  of  sub- 
systems, each  of  which  operates  on  inputs  to  produce 
outputs. 


1-11.  Analysis  of  the  System 

The  third  element  of  the  systems  theory— systems 
analysis— or  a  systematic  method  of  problem  solving  is 
a  valuable  vehicle  to  assist  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. The  analysis  should  determine  the  parameters 
within  which  the  system  should  operate;  describe  the 
system  in  detail;  and  it  should  be  unbiased  and  objec- 
tive. The  analysis  should  describe  the  objectives  of  the 
system  (end  product);  its  performance  requirements 
(what  must  be  done)  to  accomplish  the  objectives; 
external  and  internal  constraints  which  will  influence 
system  performance,  including  the  physical  environ- 
ment in  which  it  must  operate;  policies  and  procedures 
prescribed  by  higher  authority  and  other  constraints. 
The  analyst  should  describe  functional  interfaces  such 
as  preceding  functions  (those  which  must  be  accom- 
plished before  others  can  be  initiated),  succeeding 
fimctions  (what  happens  when  a  function  has  been 
completed),  and  independent  fimctions  (those  which 
can  be  accomplished  simultaneously  with  other  func- 
tions). Other  factors  in  the  description  of  the  system 
include  how  performance  is  to  be  measured,  required 
response  times,  and  frequency  of  operation.  After  de- 
scribing these  characteristics  of  the  system,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  measmres  to  satisfy  the  perform- 
ance requirements  and  list  all  possible  alternatives. 
The  performance  criteria  against  which  the  various 
alternatives  are  compared  are  determined  and  trade-  , 
offs  or  trade  studies  are  completed.  These  are  synthe-  >w, 
sized  and  subjected  to  various  repetitive  considera- 
tions until  the  solution  which  best  accomplishes  the 
objective  is  determined. 

1-12.  Functional  Structure  of  the  Army 
Logistics  System 

The  basic  functional  structure  of  the  Army  Logistics 
System  is  described  in  AR  700-126.  The  five  major 
functions  are  supply,  maintenance,  transportation, 
services,  and  facilities.  This  structure  incorporates  the 
processes  of  a  logistics  system  discussed  in  paragraph 
1-9,  but  oriented  more  toward  logistics  functions  of 
the  Army  in  the  field.  Some  functions,  such  as  those 
relating  to  the  design  and  development  of  materiel  and 
the  evacuation  and  hospitalization  of  personnel  stated 
in  the  official  DOD  definition  of  logistics,  are  not 
easily  identified  or  are  missing  from  the  Army  basic 
functional  structure  of  logistics.  The  processes  of 
requirements  determination,  acquisition,  production, 
test  and  evaluation,  and  fielding  of  new  weapons/ 
equipment  systems  as  seen  in  paragraph  1-9  are 
significantly  different  from  similar  type  fimctions  de- 
scribed under  the  function  of  supply  of  the  Army 
Logistics  System  described  in  AR  700-126.  The  sub- 
functions  and  tasks  listed  in  AR  700-126  indicate  ( 
management  of  some  parts  of  the  logistics  system  at 
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the  midlevel  and  operational  levels,  but  does  not  pro- 
vide for  top-level  management  of  the  total  Army 
Logistics  System.  A  study  of  the  assignment  of 
responsibility     for     managing     logistics     functions 


throughout  the  Army  reveals  that  no  single  officer  on 
the  DA  Staff  or  that  of  a  major  command  staff  has 
responsibility  for  managing  the  total  logistics  system      /^ 
(see  paragraph  2-9).  y 


Section  III.  LOGISTICS  PRINCIPLES 


1-13.  General 


In  his  book,  Logistics  in  the  National  Defense,  Rear 
Admiral  Henry  E.  Eccles,  US  Navy  (Ret),  states  sev- 
eral principles  of  logistics  which  must  be  understood 
by  civilian  and  military  leaders  for  successful  employ- 
ment of  military  forces  to  accomplish  political  objec- 
tives. "Logistics,"  says  Admiral  Eccles,  "is  the  creation 
and  sustained  support  of  weapons  and  forces  to  be  tac- 
tically employed  to  attain  strategic  objectives."  He  has 
further  described  logistics  as  being  "a  coherent  process 
of  two  overlapping  phases"— producer  and  consumer. 
"The  creation  of  weapons  and  forces  is  the  producer 
phase.  The  sustained  support  of  these  weapons  and 
forces  is  the  consumer  phase."  Since  these  two  phases 
exist,  it  is  Admiral  Eccles'  view  logistics  principles 
should  be  recognized  as  being  different  for  each  area 
and  level  of  management. 

a.  Several  principles  of  consumer  logistics  apply  to 
the  commander  of  a  major  theater,  command  or  area, 
or  major  oversea  operation.  These  are  related  to  those 
major  problems  of  a  command  such  as  control,  strate- 
gy and  tactics,  communications,  and  intelligence. 
These  principles  involve  the  logistics  system  as  a 
whole;  i.e.,  the  coordination  of  a  variety  of  technical 
functions  such  as  supply,  maintenance,  transporta- 
tion, construction,  and  the  furnishing  of  medical  and 
support  services.  Other  principles  govern  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  technical  fvmctions  or  the 
subsystems  of  the  logistics  systems.  Still  others  govern 
the  performance  of  the  producer  phase  which  involves 
the  national  military  structure  and  broad  features  of 
the  military  acquisition  process.  Even  within  each  of 
these  components,  there  are  principles  which  govern 
the  various  functional  elements. 

b.  The  logistics  process  is  the  bridge  between  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  tactical  operations  of  the  com- 
bat forces.  The  logistics  system  must  be  in  agreement 
with  the  national  economic  system  and  with  the  tacti- 
cal concepts  and  tactical  environment  of  the  combat 
forces.  Therefore,  logistics  has  a  dual  nature;  it 
changes  its  nature  as  it  moves  from  the  field  closest  to 
the  economy,  which  is  producer  logistics,  and  goes  into 
the  field  which  is  closest  to  combat,  Which  is  consumer 
logistics. 

c.  The  relationship  between  the  operation  of  the 
military  logistics  system  and  the  national  economy  is 
not  always  fully  appreciated.  This  relationship  can  be 
seen  in  the  following  two  examples: 


(1)  The  location  and  operations  of  military  instal- 
lations and  the  functions  of  the  military  acquisition 
processes  can  create  significant  political  and  economic 
impacts. 

(2)  Excessive  logistics  support,  i.e.,  introduction 
of  the  US  standard  of  living  into  the  combat  arena, 
nice  to  have  or  more  support  items  than  are  required, 
contributes  to  unnecessary  cost  of  supporting  a  force. 

d.  Since  resources  are  always  limited,  commanders 
cannot  expect  to  have  all  their  requirements  satisfied. 
To  maximize  readiness,  a  system  of  priorities  and  allo- 
cations is  needed  to  distribute  available  resources. 
Commanders  submit  a  statement  of  required  resources 
to  accomplish  their  missions.  Based  on  the  overall 
strategy  and  tactical  concepts  available,  resources  are 
then  allocated  to  those  commanders  carrying  out  those 
concepts. 

e.  To  be  effective  and  efficient,  logistics  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  organized  as  a  single  system. 
However,  good  management  must  permeate  the  whole 
military  system  of  which  the  logistics  system  is  a  part 
Management  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  command,  not  a 
substitute  of  command.  High  command  has  the  re 
sponsibility  to  create,  support,  and  employ  combat 
forces.  To  carry  out  these  responsibilities  requires  op- 
erational planning.  This  planning  is  an  intimate  blend 
of  tactical  and  logistical  thinking  to  accomplish  the 
strategic  objectives. 

1-14.  JCS  Guidance  for  Logistics 

Several  basic  principles  have  been  developed  by  the 
JCS  to  provide  guidance  for  commanders  in  their  as- 
signment of  logistics  responsibilities.  Included  are 
those  to: 

a.  Promote  combat  efficiency  of  the  armed  services 
as  a  whole  by  prevention  of  unnecessary  duplication  of 
facilities,  services,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

b.  Design  logistics  systems  for  expansion  to  meet 
peak  loads  they  will  face  in  an  emergency. 

c.  Be  responsive  to  operational  and  technical  re- 
quirements of  commanders. 

d.  Avoid  depriving  operational  units  of  essential 
support. 

e.  Provide  for  administrative  control  by  one  service 
where  facilities  are  used  jointly. 

/.  Provide  for  operational  control  of  personnel. 


:( 
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1-15.  Logistics  Principles  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army 

To  effectively  manage  elements  of  the  Army  Logistics 
System,  the  logistician  must  understand  and  apply 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  logistics.  The  Army 
principles  of  logistics  are  as  follows: 

a.  Logistics  intelligence.  Commanders  must  have 
accurate  and  timely  logistics  information  in  order  to 
provide  effective  logistics  support. 

b.  Objective.  Logistics  endeavors  must  be  directed 
toward  a  clear  and  attainable  objective. 

c.  Generative  logistics.  The  professional  application 
of  initiative,  knowledge,  and  ingenuity,  and  the  inno- 
vative exploration  of  technical  and  scientific  advances 
are  fundamental  to  the  generation  of  logistics  systems 
improvements. 

d.  Interdependence.  Logistics  system  efficiency  re- 
quires effective  interrelationships  among  all  func- 
tional parts  of  the  system. 

e.  Simplicity.  Simplicity  is  essential  at  all  levels  of 
the  logistics  system. 

/.  Timeliness.  Logistics  support  must  be  provided  in 
the  right  quantity  at  the  proper  time  and  place  for  ac- 
complishment of  the  mission. 

g.  Impetus.  The  impetus  of  logistics  support  is  for- 
ward to  support  the  combat  mission. 

h.  Cost-effectiveness.  Efficient  management  of  lo- 
gistics resources  is  essential  to  cost-effective  logistics 
support. 

i.  Security.  Security  of  every  facet  of  the  logistics 
system  must  be  maintained  to  preserve  resources  and 
insure  sustained  combat  capability. 

1-16.  Summary 

a.  National  purpose  is  achieved  through  the  integra- 
tion of  all  elements  of  national  power— political,  psy- 
chological, economic,  and  military.  The  strategy  for 
employment  of  each  element  of  power  must  consider 
the  support  that  each  element  will  provide  other  ele- 
ments and  be  supported  by  them.  The  national  purpose 
dominates  all  strategy.  Military  strategy  to  obtain  na- 
tional objectives  is  developed  along  with  the  other 


strategies.  Military  force  is  used  to  meet  any  threat  to 
national  security  and  to  preserve  peace.  It  should  not 
be  used  without  a  clear  political  purpose.  The  military 
force  structure  is  determined  by  the  perceived  threat 
to  national  security,  the  willingness  of  the  people  to 
raise,  equip,  and  support  the  force,  and  the  ability  of 
the  economy  to  support  and  sustain  the  force.  The  na- 
tional command  authorities  have  the  responsibilities 
to  create,  support,  and  employ  combat  forces.  The 
civilian  and  military  officials  in  the  highest  level  of 
command  must  have  control  of  the  use  of  military 
force  and  determine  when  to  use  it;  the  resources 
which  can  be  made  available;  scope  of  action;  weapons 
to  be  employed;  how  the  forces  are  to  be  used;  and 
when  the  use  will  be  terminated.  From  this  level,  there 
must  be  the  perception  and  identity  of  threat.  High 
command  then  develops  plans,  in  line  with  national 
objectives  and  capabilities,  to  counter  the  threat.  The 
decisions  of  command  in  all  situations  are  a  blend  of 
strategy,  tactics,  and  logistics.  The  actual  employment 
of  the  force  is  tactics,  in  the  direction  of  power  to  ob- 
tain objectives  as  determined  by  strategic  concepts. 
Logistics  creates  and  sustains  the  forces  and  weapons 
tactically  employed. 

b.  Logistics  is  a  system  made  up  of  several  technical 
functions  and  processes.  It  overlaps  with  the  Nation's 
economic  system  and  the  tactical  concept  of  the  com- 
bat commander.  It  also  overlaps  with  management 
which  is  inherent  in  command.  Logistics  addresses  the 
why  and  what  in  creation  and  support  of  forces  and 
management  addresses  how  best  to  accomplish  what  is 
needed.  Management  is  necessary  for  the  logistics  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  subfunctions  and  proc- 
esses which  make  up  the  system.  To  be  effective,  logis- 
tics need  not  be  one  system.  But  high  level  officials 
must  know  and  understand  how  major  elements  of  the 
logistics  system  behave  under  conditions  of  stress  such 
as  armed  combat.  They  should  understand  the  princi- 
ples of  logistics  and  their  application  at  various  levels 
of  command.  People  with  vision,  imagination,  and  in- 
tuition are  required  to  design,  operate,  and  manage  lo- 
gistics. A  further  requirement  is  their  willingness  to 
work  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  required  technical 
skills  and  understanding  of  how  logistics  relates  to 
other  elements  of  the  military,  in  relation  to  business 
and  industry,  and  the  Government  as  a  whole. 
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CHAPTER  2 
ORGANIZATION  FOR  LOGISTICS 


Section  I.  MILITARY  COMMAND  STRUCTURE 


2-1.  General 

Because  the  Army  is  not  a  self-contained,  self- 
supporting  organization  it  must  receive  some  support 
from  governmental  organizations,  and  other  elements 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  who  have  been 
assigned  support  responsibilities  by  laws,  DOD  regula- 
tions, and  other  authority.  This  chapter  describes 
briefly  those  organizations  which  provide  logistics  sup- 
port to  the  Army. 

2-2.  Organization  for  National  Security 

a.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  regarding  com- 
mon defense  gives  Congress  alone  the  power  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  provide  for  their  employment, 
provide  for  control  of  the  miUtia,  vote  money  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  to  declare  war.  Congress  exercises 
its  constitutional  control  over  the  miUtary  forces  by 
the  enactment  of  legislation,  including  that  involving 
appropriations  and  other  actions,  such  as  the  conduct 
of  investigations,  incident  to  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion. Also,  by  the  Constitution,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  mili- 
tary services. 

h.  The  single  most  important  statute  pertaining  to 
the  executive  structure  for  national  security  is  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  This  statute  is  the  basis 
for  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC),  the  Central 
InteUigence  Agency  (CIA),  and  DOD. 

c.  The  organization  for  national  security  within  the 
executive  branch  focuses  on  the  NSC  and  its  support- 
ing subsidiary  groups.  The  NSC  advises  the  President 
on  matters  of  integration  of  domestic,  foreign,  and 
miUtary  policies  relating  to  the  national  security.  The 
council  is  composed  of  the  President,  Vice  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
such  other  Secretaries  and  Under  Secretaries  of  other 
departments  and  the  military  services  the  President 
may  appoint.  The  CIA,  under  the  direction  of  the  coun- 
cil, coordinates  the  intelhgence  activities  of  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  in  the  interest  of 
national  security.  The  planning  and  execution  of 
national  security  measures  involves  some  contribution 
from  nearly  every  element  of  our  governmental  struc- 


ture.  The  principal  contributions  are  made  by  those 
represented  on  the  NSC. 

2-3.  Department  of  Defense 

a.  DOD  is  one  of  the  principal  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  assists  the  President  in  matters 
regarding  the  Nation's  security.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  effect,  has  two  staffs:  one  primarily  civil- 
ian (the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD));  the 
other  primarily  military  (the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(JCS)  organization).  Under  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  three  military  departments  organize,  train,  equip, 
and  maintain  military  forces  designed  to  operate  on 
land,  sea,  and  in  the  air.  The  actual  performance  of 
military  missions  takes  place  under  the  direction  of 
unified  and  specified  combatant  commanders 
appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

h.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  the  principal  assis- 
tant to  the  President  in  all  matters  relating  to  DOD. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  exercises  direction, 
authority,  and  control  over  DOD. 

(1)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pohcy 
(USDP)  is  the  principal  staff  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  pohcy  as  it  pertains  to  matters  con- 
cerned with  politico-military  affairs,  such  as  arms  hm- 
itation  negotiations,  intelligence  collection  and  analy- 
sis, communications,  command  and  control,  the  use  of 
outer  space  and  integration  of  departmental  plans  and 
policies  with  overall  national  security  objectives.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (ASD)  (International 
Security  Affairs  (ISA))  who  is  also  the  Principal 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pohcy  is  the 
principal  staff  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  matters  pertaining  to  international  security. 

(2)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Engineering  is  responsible  for  the  acquisition  of 
all  weapons  systems  of  DOD  including  their  research, 
development,  test,  and  acquisition.  He  also  coordi- 
nates resource  and  pohcy  management  of  the  closely 
related  functions  of  telecommunications,  command 
and  control  systems,  and  intelligence.  He  supervises 
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the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  the 
Defense  Communications  Agency,  the  Defense 
Nuclear  Agency,  and  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency. 

(3)  The  ASD  Comptroller  provides  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  defense  components  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  Secretary's  programing,  budgeting,  and 
fiscal  functions  and  organizational  and  administrative 
matters  pertaining  to  these  functions,  and  the  provi- 
sion for  the  design  and  installation  of  resoiirce  man- 
agement systems  throughout  DOD. 

(4)  The  ASD  for  Health  Affairs  is  responsible  for 
DOD  health  and  sanitation  matters  including  the  care 
and  treatment  of  patients;  preventive  medicine;  clini- 
cal investigations;  hospitals  and  related  health  facili- 
ties; medical  materiel;  nutrition;  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  control;  and  the  acquisition,  education  and 
training,  and  retention  of  health  personnel. 

(5)  The  ASD  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and 
Logistics)  (ASD(MRA&L))  is  responsible  for  manpower 
and  personnel  plans,  poUcy,  management,  and  require- 
ments; National  Guard  and  Reserve  affairs;  education 
and  individual  training;  civil  rights;  equal  opportu- 
nity, reUgious,  morale,  and  welfare  matters;  and  per 
diem,  travel,  and  transportation  allowances.  Other 
responsibilities  include  labor-management  relations; 
logistics  management;  supply  and  maintenance;  trans- 
portation and  services  poUcy;  energy  management  and 
conservation;  mihtary  base  structure  and  use;  trans- 
portation management  and  seahft  and  airlift  readi- 
ness; installations  and  real  property  acquisition,  main- 
tenance, and  disposal;  military  base  structure  and  use; 
military  construction  and  family  housing;  and  other 
related  functions.  The  ASD{MRA&L)  also  exercises 
staff  supervision  over  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
(DLA). 

(6)  The  ASD  (Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation), 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  formu- 
lates the  force  planning,  fiscal,  programing,  and  poUcy 
guidance  upon  which  DOD  force  planning  and  pro- 
gram projections  are  to  be  based.  From  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  guidance  are  developed  defense  objectives, 
pohcies,  and  fiscal  constraints  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  force  planning  and  for  developing  changes  to  the 
defense  program.  The  ASD  (Program  Analysis  and 
Evaluation)  is  responsible  for  the  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  miUtary  forces,  weapon  systems,  and  equip- 
ment in  relation  to  projected  threats,  US  objectives, 
resource  constraints,  and  priorities  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  conduct  of  studies. 

2-4.  JCS 

a.  JCS  is,  by  statute,  the  principal  miUtary  adviser 
to  the  President,  NSC,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(10  United  States  Code  141b).  JCS  consists  of  the 
Chairman,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army;  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force; 


and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Among  the 
functions  assigned  to  JCS,  the  following  have  logistics 
significance:  I 

(1)  Prepare  strategic  plans  and  provide  for  the 
strategic  direction  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(2)  Prepare  joint  logistics  plans  and  assign  logis- 
tics responsibilities  to  the  Armed  Forces  in  accordance 
with  those  plans. 

(3)  EstabUsh  unified  commands  in  strategic  areas. 

(4)  Review  the  major  materiel  and  personnel 
requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  acccordance  with 
strategic  and  logistics  plans. 

(5)  Formulate  pohcies  for  the  joint  training  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

(6)  Formulate  pohcies  for  coordinating  the  mili- 
tary education  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

b.  JCS  is  assisted  by  a  Joint  Staff  limited  by  law  to 
not  more  than  400  officers.  It  is  headed  by  a  director 
and  composed  of  representatives,  in  approximately 
equal  numbers,  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  Air  Force. 

2-5.  Unified  and  Specified  Commands 

a.  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  organ- 
ized for  the  performance  of  military  missions  into  com- 
batant commands  made  up  of  forces  from  the  various 
military  departments  under  the  operational  command     y^ 
of  unified  or  specified  commanders.  A  unified  com-     ( 
mand  is  composed  of  significant  assigned  components         - 
of  two  or  more  services.  A  specified  command  is  usu- 
ally composed  of  forces  from  one  service,  but  may 
include  units  and  have  representation  from  other 
services. 

b.  Unified  and  specified  commands  are  assigned 
broad  continuing  missions.  These  commands  are  estab- 
hshed,  designated,  and  the  force  structure  determined 
by  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  JCS.  It  is  also  possi- 
ble for  a  commander  of  an  existing  unified  command 
to  establish  subordinate  unified  commands,  joint  task 
forces,  and/or— in  certain  circumstances— a  separate 
uniservice  force.  The  Unified  Command  Plan  contains 
the  overall  scheme  of  unified  and  specified  commands 
and  the  specific  functions  of  each.  The  established  uni- 
fied and  specified  commands  are: 


Unified  Commands 


Specified  Commands 


Atlantic  Command  (LANTCOM)      Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC) 
European  Command  (EUCOM)         Military  Airlift  Command 

(MAC) 
Pacific  Command  (PACOM)  Aerospace  Defense  Command 

(ADC) 
Readiness  Command 

(REDCOM) 
Southern  Command 
(SOUTHCOM) 

c.  The  commanders  of  unified  and  specified  com- 
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mands  are  responsible  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Hence,  the  chain  of  command  runs 
from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
through  the  JCS  to  these  commanders.  JCS  may  issue 
orders  to  these  commanders  by  authority  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

d.  Once  the  force  structure  of  the  various  unified 
and  specified  commands  has  been  determined,  each 
military  department  is  responsible  for  furnishing  its 
allotted  portion,  and  remains  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  these  forces.  The  responsibility  for 
support  of  forces  assigned  to  combatant  commands  is 
vested  in  one  or  more  of  the  military  departments,  as 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  No  change  will 
be  made  in  the  combat  units  assigned  to  unified  and 
specified  commands,  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

e.  The  military  departments  and  services  are 
charged  by  law  with  the  responsibility,  subject  to  the 
authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  for  the  logistics  and  administrative  support 
of  the  forces  assigned  to  unified  or  specified  com- 
mands. Under  conditions  short  of  war,  the  scope  of  the 
logistics  and  administrative  responsibilities  exercised 
by  the  commander  of  a  unified  command  is  consistent 
with  the  peacetime  limitations  imposed  by  legislation, 
departmental  policy  or  regulations,  budgetary  consid- 
erations, local  conditions,  and  such  other  specific  con- 
ditions as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
the  JCS.  Under  wartime  conditions  and  where  critical 
situations  make  diversion  of  the  normal  logistics  pro- 
cess necessary,  the  logistics  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity of  commanders  of  unified  commands  are  expanded 
to  authorize  them  to  utilize  all  facilities  and  supplies  of 
all  forces  assigned  to  their  commands  as  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  missions  under  the 
approved  war  plan  being  implemented. 

/.  The  commander  of  a  unified  command  is  author- 
ized to  exercise  directive  authority,  within  his  com- 
mand, in  the  field  of  logistics.  The  purpose  of  this 
authority  is  intended  to  insure: 

(1)  Effectiveness  and  economy  of  operations. 

(2)  Prevention  or  elimination  of  unnecessary  du- 
plication of  facilities  and  overlapping  of  functions 
among  the  service  components  of  a  command. 

g.  The  commander  of  a  unified  command  has  specif- 
ic authority  to  coordinate  the  logistics  support  of  the 
service  components  and  to  exercise  control  of  distribu- 
tion of  logistics  support  when  shortages  necessitate. 
The  most  common  type  of  support  is  uniservice  logis- 
tics support.  Logistics  support  may  also  be  provided  by 
agreements  on  assignments  in  common  servicing, 
cross-servicing,  or  joint  servicing  at  force,  theater, 
department,  or  DOD  levels.  Any  combination  of  the 
foregoing  types  of  servicing  can  be  made  to  work  and 


will  provide  suitable  support  to  the  US  forces  within  a 
imified  command. 

h.  Other  logistics  responsibilities  of  a  unified  com- 
mand are: 

(1)  Coordinating  salvage  procedures  within  the 
command. 

(2)  Civil  engineering  support  planning. 

(3)  Coordination  of  transportation  facilities  and 
means  assigned  to  the  command,  including  air,  sea, 
and  land  transport. 

(4)  Responsibilities  for  operation  of  air  and  water 
ports  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  essential  to  logistics  support  of  the  unified  com- 
mand are  assigned  by  the  commander  of  the  unified 
command.  Normally,  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  water  ports  will  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Army 
(Military  Traffic  Management  Command).  Exception 
to  this  policy  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  water  ports 
primarily  serving  the  Navy  or  the  Air  Force.  However, 
the  Army  is  the  major  user  of  water  port  facilities  for 
debarkation  and  incoming  supplies. 

(5)  Coordination  of  graves  registration  service 
within  the  command  for  the  acceptance  of  remains  at 
collection  points,  including  burial,  burial  records,  and 
cemetary  maintenance. 

(6)  Coordination  of  medical  and  dental  support. 

(7)  Effective  coordinated  supply  support.  The  uni- 
fied commander  develops  overall  policies  and  proce- 
dures concerning: 

(a)  Supply  distribution. 

(6)  Levels  of  supply,  including  phased  buildup. 

(c)  Maintenance  and  repair. 

(d)  Acquisition. 

(e)  Allocation  of  initial  classes  and  items  of 
supply. 

(/)  Allocation  of  supplies  to  civilians  in  an  occu- 
pied area. 

(8)  Reviewing  supply  requirements  of  component 
forces  to: 

(a)  Eliminate  duplication. 

(b)  Insure  needs  of  all  forces  are  included. 

(9)  The  commander  of  a  unified  command  reviews 
requirements  of  the  service  components  of  his  com- 
mand and  coordinates  priorities  and  programs  to  effec- 
tively use  suppUes,  facilities,  and  personnel;  to  pro- 
mote effectiveness;  and  to  provide  a  maximum  bal- 
anced and  uniform  program  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
mission.  He  also  reviews  the  recommendations,  bear- 
ing on  the  budget,  from  the  component  commanders  to 
their  parent  military  departments  to  verify  the  fact 
the  recommendations  are  in  agreement  with  his  plans 
and  programs. 

i.  With  the  exception  of  the  commander  of  a  unified 
command  and  members  of  his  joint  staff,  the  senior 
officer  of  each  service  assigned  to  a  unified  command 
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and  qualified  for  command  by  the  regulations  of  his 
own  service  is  the  commander  of  the  component  of  his 
service,  unless  another  officer  is  so  designated  by  com- 
petent authority. 

(1)  A  component  command  consists  of  the  compo- 
nent commander  and  all  those  individuals,  units, 
detachments,  organizations,  or  installations  under  his 
military  command  which  have  been  assigned  to  the 
operational  command  of  the  commander  of  the  unified 
command. 

(2)  Each  component  commander  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  making  recommendations  to  the 
commander  of  the  unified  command  on  the  proper 
employment  of  his  component,  and  for  accomplishing 
such  operational  missions  as  may  be  assigned  by  the 
commander  of  the  unified  command.  The  component 
commander  is  responsible  for  the  administration,  dis- 
cipline, training,  logistics  functions,  and  tactical 
employment  of  component  forces. 

j.  Ordinarily,  the  requirements  of  forces  of  allied 
nations  are  furnished  by  the  parent  nation.  A  US  uni- 
fied command  may,  as  a  result  of  bilateral  agreements, 
provide  support  to  the  forces  of  allied  nations.  In  the 
latter  instance,  the  requirements  for  forces  of  allied 
nations  would  be  screened  by  the  US  unified  command 
to  insure  their  requirements  are  within  the  pohcies  set 
forth  in  the  agreement  and  the  issue  would  not  impair 
the  effectiveness  of  US  forces.  In  cases  where  the 
forces  of  the  allied  nations  in  question  are  operating 
under  an  allied  commander,  the  requirements  should 
be  screened  in  the  light  of  policies  established  by  the 
allied  commander. 

2-6.  The  Military  Departments 

a.  The  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  are  major  elements  of  the  national  security 
structure  and  the  national  miUtary  structure.  Through 
their  retained  administrative  responsibilities,  or 
through  the  Interservice  Support  Program,  the  mili- 
tary departments  maintain  an  active  interest  in  almost 


every    activity    of    United    States    Armed    Forces 
worldwide. 

b.  Each  of  the  miUtary  departments  is  headed  by  a 
civilian  secretary  who  is  responsible  for  his  depart- 
ment to  perform  functions  and  missions  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  by  legislation.  Among 
the  functions  assigned  to  all  military  departments  are: 

(1)  Prepare  forces  and  establish  reserves  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  war, 
and  plan  for  the  expansion  of  peacetime  components 
to  meet  the  needs  of  war. 

(2)  Maintain  mobile  reserve  forces  properly  organ- 
ized, trained,  and  equipped  for  employment  in  an 
emergency. 

(3)  Provide  adequate,  timely,  and  reUable  intel- 
ligence for  use  within  DOD. 

(4)  Organize,  train,  and  equip  forces  for  assign- 
ment to  unified  or  specified  commands. 

(5)  Prepare  and  submit  budgets,  justify  before 
Congress  DOD-approved  budget  requests,  and  admin- 
ister the  funds  made  available. 

(6)  Conduct  research;  develop  tactics,  techniques, 
and  organization;  and  develop  and  procure  weapons, 
equipment,  and  supplies  essential  to  fulfill  the  func- 
tions assigned. 

(7)  Develop,  garrison,  supply,  equip,  and  maintain 
bases  and  other  installations,  including  lines  of  com- 
munication and  provide  administrative  and  logistics 
support  for  all  forces  and  bases. 

(8)  Provide,  as  directed,  such  forces,  military  mis- 
sions, and  detachments  for  service  in  foreign  countries 
as  may  be  required  to  support  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

(9)  Assist  in  training  and  equipping  the  military 
forces  of  foreign  nations. 

(10)  Provide,  as  directed,  administrative  and  lo- 
gistics support  to  the  headquarters  of  unified  and  spec- 
ified commands. 

(11)  Assist  each  other  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  respective  functions. 


Section  11.  ORGANIZATIONS  EXTERNAL  TO  THE  ARMY 
WHICH  SUPPORT  THE  ARMY 


2-7.  National  Level  Logistics  Responsibil- 
ities 

There  are  numerous  governmental  organizations  ex- 
ternal to  the  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  which  have 
a  major  impact  on  the  Army  Logistics  System.  This 
impact  may  be  indirect  or  direct.  For  example,  NSC 
has  an  indirect  impact  when  it  recommends  national 
strategic  objectives.  These  are  translated  into  military 
force  and  equipment  requirements  to  which  the  Army 
Logistics  System  must  respond.  On  the  other  hand, 
agencies  such  as  the  General  Services  Administration 


(GSA)  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  Army  Logistics  Sys- 
tem since  GSA  supplies  most  of  the  common  items 
used  by  all  Government  agencies  (e.g.,  office  furniture 
and  janitorial  supplies).  In  this  section,  we  will 
examine  some  of  those  organizations  which  provide  ex- 
ternal logistics  support  for  DA. 

a.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB).  0MB 
assists  the  President  in  preparation  of  the  budget,  and 
the  formulation  of  the  fiscal  program  of  the  Govern-  f 
ment  which  includes  the  military  services.  It  also  su-  \^ 
pervises  and  controls  the  administration  of  the  budget. 
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b.  Government  Services  Administration  (GSA). 
GSA  was  created  in  1949  to  provide  common  supply 
and  service  support  to  all  Federal  agencies.  This  sup- 
port is  provided  primarily  through  the  six  service  or- 
ganizations which  have  evolved  since  1949.  These  or- 
ganizations and  their  missions  are: 

(1)  Public  Building  Service.  This  service  is  respon- 
sible for  the  design,  acquisition,  management,  and 
maintenance  of  approximately  10,000  buildings  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  Federal  Supply  Service  (FSS).  This  service  is 
responsible  for  economically  providing  other  agencies 
with  goods  and  services  needed  for  day-to-day  opera- 
tions. 

(3)  Federal  Property  Resource  Service  (FPRS). 
This  service  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  both 
personal  and  real  property  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Another  important  mission  of  FPRS  is  the  man- 
agement of  the  national  strategic  and  critical  materiel 
stockpile. 

(4)  Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  Service. 
This  service  is  responsible  for  the  development  and 
oversight  of  programs  governing  transportation  and 
traffic  management;  operating  the  88,000-vehicle  in- 
teragency motor  pools;  purchasing  utility  services  for 
Federal  use;  and  representing  the  US  Government  as  a 
consumer  before  bodies  regulating  utilities. 

(5)  Automated  Data  and  Telecommunications 
Service.  This  service  has  been  given  the  responsibility 
of  acting  as  the  general  manager  of  the  automatic  data 
processing  (ADP)  and  telecommunication  service  for 
the  Federal  Government.  Included  in  this  is  the  man- 
agement of  the  acquisition,  utilization,  retirement, 
and  sale  of  ADP  and  telecommunications  equipment. 

(6)  National  Archives  and  Records  Service.  This 
service  is  responsible  for  safeguarding  3  million  of  the 
Nation's  most  precious  documents;  managing  and  stor- 
ing records  of  other  Federal  agencies;  and  providing 
guidelines  on  Federal  office  procedures  and  the  control 
of  paperwork. 

c.  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO).  Congress, 
among  other  things,  has  the  power  to  declare  war, 
raise  and  support  armies,  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,  appropriate  money,  and  make  rules  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  land,  air,  and  naval 


forces.  GAO  was  created  as  an  independent  agency  of 
the  legislative  branch.  It  assists  Congress  in  providing 
legislative  control  over  the  receipt,  disbursement,  and 
application  of  public  funds.  GAO  is  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  GAO  audits  the  receipt,  expenditure,  and  ap- 
plication of  public  funds  by  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  The  primary  purpose 
of  these  audits  is  to  provide  Congress  independent 
examinations  of  the  way  in  which  Government  agen- 
cies are  discharging  their  financial  responsibilities. 

d.  Department  of  Defense  (DOD).  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  establishes  general  policies  for  the  three  mili- 
tary departments  with  respect  to  logistics  activities. 
The  DOD  staff  organization  was  described  in  para- 
graph 2-3. 

e.  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA).  DLA  is  respon- 
sible for  providing  common  supplies  and  services  used 
by  the  military  services.  The  mission  of  the  agency  is 
to:  provide  effective  logistics  support  to  the  operating 
forces  of  all  military  services  in  war  and  peace,  and  to 
Federal  civil  agencies  as  assigned;  provide  the  support 
at  the  lowest  feasible  cost  to  the  taxpayer;  and  provide 
contract  administration  services  in  support  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  other  DOD  components,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA), 
and  other  Government  agencies  upon  request.  The 
DLA  areas  of  responsibility  include  worldwide  in- 
tegrated management  of  subsistence,  petroleum,  and 
property  disposal  operations.  In  general,  DLA  provides 
logistical  services  and  support  to  the  Army  in  the  field 
in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Supply  support. 

(2)  Contract  administration. 

(3)  Technical  and  logistics  services. 

/.  Transportation  operating  agencies.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  established  agencies  to  furnish  specific 
types  of  transportation  support  across  DOD.  The  Mili- 
tary Traffic  Management  Command  (MTMC),  the  Mili- 
tary Seahft  Command  (MSC),  and  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  (MAC)  are  single  managers  charged  with 
the  provisioning  of  transportation  services  con- 
comitant with  their  normal  operational  environment 
(see  paragraph  12-4). 


Section  III.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARMY  ORGANIZATION  FOR  LOGISTICS 


2-8.  The  US  Army  Logistics  System 

The  US  Army  Logistics  System  encompasses  the  en- 
tire logistics  activity  of  the  Army  at  all  levels.  Dif- 
ferentiation in  the  scope  and  types  of  operations  is 
made  in  the  delineation  of  two  major  segments  of  the 
system:  Army  retail  logistics  and  Army  wholesale  lo- 
gistics (AR  700-9). 


a.  Army  retail  logistics  is  defined  as  those  logistics 
functions  performed  at  the  general  support,  direct  sup- 
port, and  user  levels.  It  includes  those  logistics  func- 
tions performed  on  or  satellited  upon  a  Continental 
United  States  (CONUS)  installation  and/or  oversea  op- 
erational equivalent  and  those  logistics  functions  per- 
formed in  a  theater  of  operations  to  support  a  de- 
ployed US  Army  force. 
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b.  Army  wholesale  logistics  is  defined  as  those  logis- 
tics functions  performed  above  the  retail  level.  It  is  the 
portion  of  the  Army  Logistics  System  which  includes 
the  wholesale  logistics  complex  composed  of  special 
Army  activities  retained  under  direct  control  of  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army  (HQDA),  the  na- 
tional inventory  control  points  (NICPs),  national  main- 
tenance points  (NMPs),  service  item  control  centers 
(SICCs),  secondary  inventory  control  activity  (SICA), 
depots,  terminals,  arsenals,  central  wholesale  data 
banks,  plants,  and  factories  associated  with  US  Army 
Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command 
(DARCOM)  activities. 

2-9.  Responsibilities  for  Logistics 

a.  Overall  responsibility  for  all  Army  matters  in- 
cluding Army  logistics  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Similar  to  the  DOD  organization,  the  principal 
logistics  advisers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  are  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logis- 
tics, and  Finance/Management)  (ASA(IL&FM))  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Acquisition)  (ASA(RDA)).  The  Assistant 
Secretary  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  also  has  re- 
sponsibilities which  affect  or  contribute  to  the  logis- 
tics effort.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  is  the  senior 
military  officer  in  the  Army.  His  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Logistics  (DCSLOG)  is  his  principal  logistics  ad- 
viser. Other  General  Staff  officers  have  logistics  re- 
sponsibihties,  especially  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Research,  Development,  and  Acquisition  (DCSRDA), 
who  is  responsible  for  the  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  (RDTE)  and  acquisition  of  materiel  for 
the  Army.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
(DCSPER),  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and 
Plans  (DCSOPS),  and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Intelligence  all  have  responsibilities  relating  to  logis- 
tics as  stated  in  AR  11-8.  On  the  special  staff,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  is  responsible  for  planning  facili- 
ties engineering,  power  generation,  and  military  con- 
struction; The  Surgeon  General  (TSG)  is  responsible 
for  medical  logistics;  and  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  for  ec- 
clesiastical logistics.  No  one  staff  officer  on  the  Army 
General  Staff  is  solely  responsible  for  the  total  logis- 
tics support  of  Army  forces. 

b.  Major  Army  command  logistics  responsibilities 
are  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

(1)  The  US  Army  Materiel  Development  and 
Readiness  Command  (DARCOM)  is  responsible  for  the 
design  and  operation  of  the  Army  wholesale  logistics 
system. 

(2)  The  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand (TRADOC)  is  responsible  for  all  individual  train- 
ing for  Active  Army  and  Reserve  components.  The 
Commander,  TRADOC,  commands  the  Army  School 


System,  to  include  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  Army  branch  schools.  Army  speciahst  schools 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Academy  of  Health  Science,  , 
DARCOM  speciahst  schools,  other  speciahst  schools, 
the  Army  War  College,  and  USMA  Prep  School).  He  is 
responsible  for  Army  combat  developments  which  are 
carried  out  by  three  functional  centers:  the  Combined 
Arms  Center,  Fort  Leavenworth,  KS;  the  Logistics 
Center,  Fort  Lee,  VA;  and  the  Soldier  Support  Center, 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  IN. 

(3)  The  US  Army  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM) 
commands  all  operational  division  and  strategic  Army 
forces  in  CONUS,  and  through  the  CONUS  armies,  all 
USAR  units,  and  is  responsible  for  the  combat  readi- 
ness of  the  Army  National  Guard.  The  Commander, 
FORSCOM,  serves  as  the  Army  component  com- 
mander of  the  US  Readiness  Command,  and  for  plan- 
ning purposes.  Commander  of  the  Army  Component, 
US  Atlantic  Command. 

(4)  The  US  Army  Health  Services  Command  pro- 
vides health  services  for  the  Army  in  the  United 
States  and  its  territories. 

(5)  All  of  the  above  major  commands  also  com- 
mand installations  and  are  responsible  for  providing 
installation  logistics  support  to  units  and  activities  lo- 
cated on  the  installation  or  satellited  on  the  installa- 
tion for  support. 

c.  At  the  retail  level,  responsibilities  and  methods  / 
for  the  provision  of  logistics  support  are  varied,  but  \ 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  In  a  developed  theater  when  functioning  in  an 
operational  environment,  the  theater  Army  provides 
combat  service  support  to  the  Army  forces  and  to 
other  designated  forces.  This  support  includes  direct 
support  (DS)  and  general  support  (GS)  to  units  in  the 
theater  Army  area,  GS  to  the  corps,  rear  area  protec- 
tion (RAP)  and  participation  in  stability  operations. 
Theater  Army  normally  contains  five  major  subordi- 
nate commands:  personnel  command  (PERSCOM),  en- 
gineer command  (ENCOM),  transportation  command 
(TRANSCOM),  medical  command  (MEDCOM),  and  one 
or  more  theater  Army  area  commands  (TAACOM). 
The  first  four  commands  provide  general  combat  serv- 
ice support  to  the  theater  Army  and  other  forces  and 
activities  as  the  theater  Army  directs.  The  TAACOM 
provides  DS  and  GS  supply  and  maintenance  and 
other  services,  (less  medical,  communications  security 
(COMSEC),  classified  and  GS  map  supply,  and  real 
property  maintenance  activities)  to  theater  Army 
units  and  to  units  passing  through  or  located  in  the 
communications  zone  (COMMZ)  and  to  other  forces  as 
directed.  It  may  also  be  called  upon  to  provide  hmited 
GS  backup  supply  and  maintenance  to  the  corps.  For  ^ 
more  detailed  information  on  the  theater  Army,  see  ■ 
FM54-7.  V 
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(2)  The  corps  is  the  largest  self-contained  or- 
ganization which  has  combat,  combat  support,  and 
combat  service  support  functions.  The  corps  consists 
of  headquarters,  a  corps  support  command  (COSCOM), 
a  variable  number  (two  or  more)  of  divisions  and  other 
units  such  as  artillery,  signal,  and  engineer.  The  corps 
has  no  fixed  organization.  Its  size  and  composition  are 
determined  by  the  mission,  availability  of  forces,  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  probable  hostile  forces,  climate 
and  terrain.  COSCOM  provides  DS  and  GS  combat 
service  support  and  rear  area  protection  for  the  corps. 
The  functions  of  the  COSCOM  include  personnel  and 
administrative  service,  civil  affairs,  maintenance,  sup- 
ply, transportation,  and  other  services.  COSCOM  in- 
cludes one  or  more  support  groups;  ammunition,  trans- 
portation, medical,  and  civil  affairs  units;  a  materiel 
management  center;  a  movements  control  center;  and 
an  ADP  unit  to  support  all  appropriate  combat  service 
support  functions  of  the  COSCOM.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  COSCOM,  see  FM  54-9. 

(3)  In  the  division,  the  Division  Support  Com- 
mand (DISCOM)  provides  DS  combat  service  support 
to  the  division  except  military  police,  construction, 
and  certain  administrative  services  provided  by  divi- 
sion staff  sections.  DISCOM  controls  aU  division-level 
combat  service  support  movements.  The  DISCOM  or- 
ganization is  similar  to  that  of  COSCOM  and  contains 
an  adjutant  general  company,  medical  battahon,  sup- 
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ply  and  transport  battalion,  a  materiel  management 
center  (DMMC),  a  finance  company,  and  a  mainte- 
nance battalion.  Slight  variations  in  organization  are 
reflected  in  the  airborne,  airassault,  armor,  mechan- 
ized, and  infantry  divisions.  For  more  information  on 
DISCOM,  see  FM  54-2. 

(4)  The  installation  is  the  lowest  echelon  responsi- 
ble for  providing  logistics  support  to  troop  units  and 
other  designated  customers.  In  addition  to  providing 
logistics  support  to  units  located  on  the  installation, 
installation  commanders  perform  area  support  func- 
tions for  Reserve  components.  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  (ROTC),  recruiting  stations,  and  other  US 
Army  functions  in  the  area.  Involved  in  this  responsi- 
bility are  all  of  the  fimctions  of  logistics  management 
from  obtaining  to  making  timely  allocation  of  re- 
sources. The  primary  mission  of  one  installation  may 
be  the  operation  of  an  Army  depot;  another  may  op- 
erate a  medical  facility,  a  service  school  or  training 
command;  or  it  may  serve  as  a  training  base  for  operat- 
ing forces.  Usually,  an  installation  has  several  mis- 
sions, but  common  to  all  are  the  logistics  support  func- 
tions required  for  mission  accomplishment.  Generally, 
these  support  functions  are  related  to  the  local  mainte- 
nance and  management  of  facilities,  DS/GS  materiel 
maintenance,  supply  management  activities,  property 
disposal,  transportation  and  morale,  and  welfare  serv- 
ices. 
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CHAPTER  3 
ARMY  LOGISTICS  REQUIREMENTS  AND  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 


3-1.  General 

Chapters  1  and  2  provided  background  information  for 
visualizing  and  understanding  the  Army  Logistics  Sys- 
tem. This  chapter  describes  the  processes  and  responsi- 
bilities for  managing  logistics  resources.  It  will  also  in- 
clude considerations  relating  to  other  elements,  such 
as  environmental  and  congressional  controls. 

a.  The  bases  for  determining  what  personnel,  mate- 
riel, facihties,  and  services  are  needed  are  the  missions 
to  be  performed,  degree  and  level  of  support  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  individual  soldier,  and  the  force  struc- 
ture as  contained  in  the  General  Force  Guidance  stated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  individual  military 
services  determine  within  guidance  what  major  weap- 
ons/equipment systems,  and  systems  elements  (person- 
nel, repair  parts,  facihties,  services,  transportation 
computer  programs,  financial  programs,  and  technical 
data)  are  required  to  accomplish  the  services'  missions. 
The  satisfaction  of  these  requirements  is  accomplished 
through  the  performance  budgeting  and  working  capi- 
tal funding  concepts  established  by  Public  Law  (PL) 
216,  the  first  amendment  to  the  National  Security 
Act. 

b.  The  performance  type  budget  provides  the  basis 
for  the  resource  management  system.  This  system  in- 
cludes programing  and  budgeting,  accounting,  inven- 
tory management,  operations  management,  and  weap- 
ons/equipment information  management  systems. 

c.  It  is  necessary  for  the  logistics  managers  to  un- 
derstand how  requirements  for  weapons/equipment 
systems  and  their  supporting  elements  are  deter- 
mined. They  also  must  understand  the  principles  cov- 
ering the  requirements  processes  as  well  as  the  proc- 
esses for  satisfying  the  requirements.  An  understand- 
ing of  the  interrelationships,  functions,  and  purposes 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  resource  management  sys- 
tem is  especially  important. 

3-2.  Logistical  Considerations 

a.  The  focal  point  of  logistics  management  is  the 
soldier  and  his  weapon  systems.  The  basic  purpose  for 
the  logistics  system  is  to  provide  what  is  needed, 
where  and  when  it  is  needed,  in  the  condition  it  can  be 
used,  and  at  the  least  practical  cost. 

b.  Responsibility  for  providing  logistics  support  is 
not  solely  that  of  the  logistician.  First,  logistics  is  a 


command  responsibility.  Commanders  at  all  echelons 
must  effectively  utilize  assigned  resources  so  their 
units  achieve  a  required  readiness  condition  to  accom- 
plish the  mission  of  the  command.  The  commander 
should  constantly  strive  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
logistics  functions  and  operations  within  his  com- 
mand. He  should  instill  in  all  members  of  the  com- 
mand an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  all  aspects 
of  logistics  discipline.  He  should  be  aware  of  new  con- 
cepts and  improved  procedures  for  logistics  opera- 
tions, advanced  management  techniques,  information 
systems,  and  automation  of  logistics  functions.  Com- 
manders must  be  cognizant  of  logistics  areas  of  empha- 
sis and  logistics  objectives  as  directed  by  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  and  Headquarters,  Department  of 
Army  (HQDA).  They  should  also  be  familiar  with  the 
total  Army  goals  established  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
which  currently  pertain  to  readiness,  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel,  materiel,  strategic  deployment,  future 
development,  and  resource  management.  All  of  those 
goals  have  logistics  implications  and  show  that  the  de- 
cisions or  commands  in  an  operational  situation  are  a 
blend  of  strategy,  tactics,  and  logistics.  The  following 
guidelines  will  help  the  commander  carry  out  his  logis- 
tics responsibilities: 

(1)  Participate  actively  in  logistics  functions. 

(2)  Provide  guidance  on  the  apphcation  of  logis- 
tics regulations  within  the  command. 

(3)  Emphasize  the  training  and  career  develop- 
ment of  logistics  personnel  and  the  unit  training  of  lo- 
gistics units. 

(4)  Hold  subordinates  responsible  for  unauthor- 
ized deviations  from  Army  regulations,  standard  oper- 
ating procedures,  and  standardized  automated  logis- 
tics functions/operations. 

(5)  Stress  responsibilities  of  subordinates  for  con- 
trol and  safeguarding  of  property. 

3-3.  Manpower  Requirements 

a.  The  functions  of  manpower  management  are  to 
determine  requirements;  determine  manpower  availa- 
bihty;  allocate  available  manpower  to  meet  readiness 
goals;  and  monitor  the  employment  of  manpower  to  in- 
sure maximum  use  of  available  resources. 

b.  As  discussed  in  chapter  1,  the  evaluation  of  the 
threat  and  the  strategy  to  combat  that  threat  leads  to 
the  determination  of  the  number  and  types  of  divi- 
sions required  in  the  Army.  From  this  the  force  plan- 
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ners  can  determine  the  numbers  and  types  of  combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  units  re- 
quired to  support  those  divisions.  To  this  must  be  add- 
ed the  miUtary  and  civihan  positions  needed  to  man, 
command,  and  control  units  and  the  major  defense 
headquarters,  agencies,  activities,  unified  and  speci- 
fied commands.  Department  of  the  Army  (DA),  major 
Army  commands  (MACOMs),  agencies,  activities,  and 
installations  to  support  and  train  Army  forces.  To  sup- 
port, operate,  and  maintain  the  total  Army  structure, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative requirements.  In  general,  there  will  be  require- 
ments for  sizable  numbers  of  personnel  with  widely  di- 
verse skills  and  grade  ranges.  The  aggregate  of  these 
computations  is  the  manpower  requirement  to  support 
a  doctrinally  complete  structure,  fully  manned  and 
supported,  which  is  capable  of  executing  the  strategy 
with  minimum  risk.  From  this,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  level  of  structure  and  manpower  required  to 
support  the  strategy  with  an  acceptable  risk  and  one 
which  the  Nation  can  and  will  support.  In  developing 
manpower  requirements,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
many  constraints.  The  availability  of  people  with  re- 
quired skills  or  skill  potentials;  the  availability  of 
money  to  provide  the  required  people;  and  the  size 
force  the  Nation  can  support  are  three  basic  con- 
straints. Factors  such  as  grade  limitations,  "tooth-to- 
tail"  ratio,  facilities  and  installations  capacities,  time 
in  service,  time  in  grade  policies,  and  other  considera- 
tions must  enter  into  the  picture. 

c.  Another  consideration  is  the  turnover  of  the  work 
force  resulting  from  age  and  personnel  changes  due  to 
transfers,  discharges,  temporary  duty,  promotions, 
and  change  of  job  assignments.  One  serious  conse- 
quence of  this  turbulence  is  the  shortage  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel in  many  critical  areas  including  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  quahfied  noncommissioned  officers  in 
units. 

d.  Manpower  is  a  basic  resource  which  must  be  allo- 
cated and  its  use  evaluated  in  the  same  way  the  utility 
and  productivity  of  other  resources  are  evaluated.  AR 
570-4  provides  guidance  relative  to  manpower  man- 
agement. 

e.  Identification  of  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
Army  to  execute  assigned  missions  is  the  foundation 
of  manpower  management.  The  continuing  increases 
in  manpower  costs  affect  the  availability  of  funds  to  fi- 
nance other  programs.  To  offset  these  rising  costs,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  curtail,  reduce,  or  discontinue 
other  programs.  Thus,  every  manpower  space  require- 
ment must  be  adequately  justified  as  being  essential  to 
mission  accomplishment.  Mission  accomplishment  is 
through  the  force  structure  designed  to  support  the  es- 
tablished strategy.  This  structure  is  made  up  of  a  com- 
bination of  various  type  units  which  are  designed  to 


accomplish  certain  specific  functions  or  interval  tasks, 
such  as  receive,  store,  and  issue  ammunition,  repair 
tanks,  service  aircraft,  install  communications-elec- 
tronic equipment,  build  roads,  haul  gasoUne,  or  bake 
bread.  Each  unit  is  designed  to  provide  specific  capa- 
bilities. Resources  are  allocated  as  necessary  for  the 
desired  level  of  support.  The  standard  basis  for  docu- 
menting organizational  structures  in  the  Army  is  The 
Army  Authorization  Documents  System  (TAADS). 
The  basic  documents  of  TAADS  relating  to  personnel 
are: 

(1)  Tables  of  organization  and  equipment  (TOE) 
prescribe  the  mission,  organizational  structure,  capa- 
bilities, and  personnel  and  equipment  requirements 
for  military  units. 

(2)  Tables  of  distribution  and  allowances  (TDA) 
prescribe  the  mission,  organizational  structure,  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  authorizations,  and  require- 
ments for  military  units  to  perform  missions  at  differ- 
ent levels  of  command  for  which  TOEs  are  not  appro- 
priate. 

/.  The  force  structure  (Active  Army  and  Reserve 
components)  is  made  up  of  units  organized  under 
TOEs,  those  organized  under  tables  of  allowances,  and 
those  individuals  needed  to  insure  units  are  fully 
manned.  The  size  and  composition  of  the  structure  is 
based  on  the  enemy  threat  perceived,  the  strategy  for 
combating  the  threat,  doctrine,  tactics,  and  other  fac-  i 
tors.  Factors  involved  in  determining  manpower  re-  ' 
quirements  for  the  force  structure  are  illustrated  in 
figure  3-1. 

3-4.  Materiel  Requirements 

a.  The  Army  must  be  provided  with  equipment 
which  will  enable  it  to  fight  fast-paced  combined  arms 
battles  against  a  potential  numerically  superior 
enemy.  The  desirable  situation  is  for  the  Army  to  have 
overall  superiority  over  any  potential  enemy.  Two 
major  factors  influence  the  determination  of  how  the 
Army  should  be  equipped.  One  is  the  analysis  of  the 
threat.  The  threat  consists  of  the  tactical  concepts, 
equipment  quality,  numerical  strengths  of  personnel, 
and  major  weapons/equipment  systems  and  vulnera- 
bilities. The  intelligence  system  enables  the  US  Gov- 
ernment to  identify  potential  enemies  and  to  assess 
the  threats  so  the  US  forces  will  have  superior  battle- 
field equipment,  prevent  technological  surprises,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  beneficial  foreign  developments. 
The  second  is  the  US  Congress  has  demanded  the  US 
military  services  define  more  precisely  what  their  mis- 
sions are.  Congress  wants  to  know  what  a  system  is  ex- 
pected to  do  and  where  the  services  are  going  with 
those  systems.  In  response  to  the  requirements  of  Con-  J 
gress  the  Army,  through  studies  and  analyses,  has  ^ 
delineated  nine  major  mission  areas.  These  are  close 
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Figure  3-1.  Determination  of  manpower  requirements. 


combat;  fire  support;  combat  support;  air  defense; 
combat  service  support;  intelligence,  surveillance,  and 
target  acquisition;  command  systems;  logistics;  and 
others  (miscellaneous).  Within  each  mission  area,  all 
materiel  items  are  combined  into  functional  groups. 
Within  these  functional  groups,  the  Army  conducts  ef- 
fectiveness studies  and  cost  analyses  to  determine  the 
proper  mix  of  weapons  to  counter  the  threat  and  main- 
tain an  advantageous  force  ratio.  An  important  aspect 
of  the  analyses  is  affordability.  This  includes  the 
money  to  buy  the  weapons/equipment  system  as  well 
as  that  to  operate  it  and  maintain  it  in  operation.  It 
also  includes  manpower  costs.  In  determining  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  three 
major  capabilities:  fire  power,  survivability,  and  mo- 
bility. The  factors  of  reliability,  availability,  maintain- 
abiUty  (RAM),  and  sustainability  are  included  in  defin- 
ing the  operational  capability  of  weapons/equipment 
systems. 

6.  Having  defined  the  missions,  capabilities,  and 
other  characteristics  required  of  the  weapons/equip- 


ment systems,  the  next  problem  is  to  determine  how  to 
acquire  the  systems  to  fill  the  stated  needs.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  using  existing  systems,  by  modifying 
existing  systems,  or  by  developing  a  completely  new 
system.  If  a  new  system  is  required  to  fill  the  need, 
several  alternatives  face  the  Army  decisionmaker.  The 
new  system  can  be  developed  by  the  Army  and  pro- 
duced in-house  or  by  commercial  producers,  or  the  sys- 
tem can  be  obtained  from  commercial  or  other  sources. 
Items  such  as  artillery  pieces  and  ammunition  which 
have  purely  military  application  are  generally  devel- 
oped and  produced  in-house  in  either  Government- 
owned,  Government-operated  or  Government-owned, 
contractor-operated  plants.  Other  systems/equipment 
such  as  roadbuilding,  computer  hardware,  and  gener- 
al-purpose cargo  vehicles  which  have  general  common- 
ality with  like-type  commercial  items  are  usually  de- 
veloped and  produced  in  commercial  facilities.  Still  an- 
other source  of  materiel  to  fill  weapons/equipment  sys- 
tems and  subsystem  needs  is  the  adoption  of  systems 
developed  and  manufactured  by  other  US  military 
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services  or  those  of  allied  nations.  The  objective  in  con- 
sidering such  systems  as  alternatives  to  Army  develop- 
mental items  is  to  obtain  improved  capability,  de- 
creased costs,  earlier  operational  availability,  fewer 
type  systems,  and  an  optimum  degree  of  standardiza- 
tion and  interoperability.  Similar  decisions  are  re- 
quired regarding  the  repair  parts  and  components 
needed  for  repair  of  the  new  weapons/equipment  sys- 
tems. 

c.  The  weapons/equipment  systems  just  discussed 
support  the  mission  of  a  unit  and  are  classified  as  ma- 
jor or  principal  items.  These  items  are  of  such  impor- 
tance and  high  cost  that  they  require  centrahzed  indi- 
vidual item  management  throughout  the  supply  sys- 
tem. In  the  judgment  of  DA,  there  is  a  need  for  central 
inventory  control,  including  centrahzed  computation 
of  requirements,  acquisition  and  distribution  direc- 
tion, and  central  knowledge  and  control  of  all  assets. 
Materiel  management  poUcies  are  enumerated  in  AR 
700-9. 

d.  Other  items  required  are  those  end  items,  repair 
parts  and  consumables  (food,  clothing,  petroleum 
products),  which  support  personnel  or  equipment. 
Some  items  are  of  high  dollar  value  or  are  considered 
to  be  critical  because  of  short  supply,  long  leadtime,  or 
other  reasons  and  also  require  intensive  management. 
Requirements  for  items  which  support  personnel  are 
based  on  personnel  strengths.  Items  which  support 
equipment  requirements  are  based  on  equipment 
density,  usage,  operating  conditions,  failure  rates  of 
parts,  and  other  factors.  Actual  quantities  of  major 
and  secondary  items  acquired  are  based  on  TAADS, 
supply  bulletins,  tables  of  allowances  and  pertinent 
Army  regulations. 

e.  Classes  of  supply:  One  method  used  for  manage- 
ment of  materiel  is  the  grouping  of  the  materiel  into 
meaningful  categories  by  commodity  and/or  commod- 
ity manager.  Currently,  all  materiel  is  segregated  into 
10  easily  identifiable  categories.  For  a  description  of 
the  class  and  subclass  supply  structure  and  its  use  as  a 
management  tool  for  logistics  planning  and  opera- 
tions, see  FM  704-28. 

3-5.  Facilities  Requirements 

The  types  of  facilities  required  by  the  Army  are  based 
on  the  systems  to  be  supported  and  missions  to  be  per- 
formed, whether  it  is  a  distribution  system,  mainte- 
nance system,  education  system,  medical  system, 
weapons  system,  or  others.  The  logistical  functions  in- 
volved are  the  acquisition  or  construction,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  disposition  of  facilities,  and  the 
management  of  those  facilities.  To  support  the  Army, 
facilities  are  required  in  the  United  States,  in  friendly 
foreign  countries,  and  in  operational  theaters.  In  the 
United  States,  facility  requirements  occur  on  miUtary 


installations  (post,  camp,  or  station)  and  off  an  instal- 
lation (Reserve  centers,  recruiting  offices,  engineer 
district  offices,  major  command,  agency,  or  activity 
headquarters,  and  others). 

a.  Each  permanent  installation  is  assigned  missions 
and  a  troop  stationing  plan  which  are  used  to  prepare 
the  installation  master  plan.  The  plan  is  based  on  DOD 
and  DA  guidelines.  The  principal  guidance  is  con- 
tained in  DOD  Manual  4270.1  and  AR  415-50  for 
basic  facilities  and  space  allowances;  in  AR  210-20  for 
master  planning;  and  AR  210-50  for  determining 
family  housing  requirements.  Facility  requirements 
are  programed  annually  by  the  installation  command- 
ers and  submitted  through  channels  for  review  and  ap- 
proval by  HQDA,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB),  and  the  Congress 
who  appropriates  money  for  the  acquisition  or  con- 
struction of  the  facilities. 

b.  In  oversea  areas,  facility  requirements  may  have 
their  origin  in  direct  master  planning,  in  approved 
logistics  studies  developed  at  HQDA,  or  in  civil  engi- 
neering support  (base  development)  plans  prepared  by 
commanders  of  unified  or  specified  commands.  These 
civil  engineering  support  plans  (CESPs)  identify  the 
major  facilities  (port,  hospital,  storage  area,  troop 
camp,  highways,  railways,  airfields,  security  facilities, 
etc.)  to  be  repaired  (battle  damage)  or  constructed  to 
support  contingency  plans.  These  plans  consider  the  > 
number,  kinds,  and  arrival  dates  of  troops,  accom-  ' 
panying  supplies  and  equipment,  sustaining,  replen- 
ishment, and  reserve  buildup  supplies.  New  construc- 
tion is  minimized  through  the  repair  of  damaged  facih- 
ties,  maximum  use  of  other  facilities,  and  maximum 
support  from  allies  and  host  nations.  In  underdevel- 
oped areas,  adequate  facilities  to  support  a  mihtary  op- 
eration do  not  exist,  nor  is  there  an  adequate  civil 
works  capability  to  meet  construction  requirements, 

so  US  and/or  allied  forces  will  be  required  to  construct 
support  facilities.  More  detailed  discussion  of  civil  en- 
gineering support  planning  is  found  in  the  Joint  Oper- 
ation Planning  System  discussed  in  chapter  5  and  in 
FM  31-82,  Base  Development,  and  TM  5-302-1  and 
2,  Army  Facilities  Component  System  Designs,  vols.  I 
and  II. 

c.  Facilities  requirements  for  support  of  a  weapons 
system  are  identified  in  the  Concept  Exploration  (CE) 
and  Demonstration  and  Vahdation  (D&V)  Phases  of 
the  hfe-cycle  system  management  model  (LCSMM) 
and  are  stated  in  the  logistics  support  plan  for  the  sys- 
tem. Later,  during  the  FuU-Scale  Development  (FSD) 
Phase,  the  facility  requirements  are  verified  and  pro- 
graming action  initiated.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  insure  all  required  facilities  are  available  to  the 
operating  forces  and  supporting  activities  in  a  timely  i 
manner  for  the  operation  and  logistics  support  of  the      ^ 
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system.  Planning  for  these  facilities  is  based  on  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  analyses,  equipment  design 
drawings,  specifications,  and  other  documentation 
necessary  for  defining  types  of  facilities,  locations, 
space  needs,  environment,  duration,  and  frequency  of 
use,  personnel  interfaces,  installation  activities,  train- 
ing requirements,  test  functions,  and  an  assessment  of 
existing  facilities.  The  facilities  portion  of  the  logistics 
support  plan  includes  criteria  for  further  development 
of: 

(1)  Real  estate  and  construction  specifications. 

(2)  Primary  facihties  such  as  materials,  power, 
communications,  water,  access  roads,  and  critical  real 
property. 

(3)  Support  facilities  for  personnel,  training,  stor- 
age, transportation,  and  administrative  use. 

(4)  Critical  research  and  test  needs. 

(5)  Facility  life-cycle  cost  and  budget  estimates 
for  the  funding  scheduling. 

(6)  Host-tenant  agreements  for  support  require- 
ments. 

Facility  requirements  for  weapons/equipment  systems 
support  can  be  met  by  new  military  construction,  mod- 
ification of  existing  facilities,  or  acquisition  of  facili- 
ties outside  the  scope  of  military  construction.  Because 
of  the  leadtime  involved,  necessary  programing  action 
should  be  initiated  early  in  the  life  cycle  so  military 
construction  or  other  acquisition  processes  will  paral- 
lel the  schedules  for  the  system  and  other  elements  of 
the  system. 

3-6.  Transportation  Requirements 

a.  Transportation  is  one  of  the  basic  elements  of  any 
logistics  system.  It  provides  the  vital  link  between  the 
user  and  the  supplier.  This  includes  a  consideration  of 
such  items  as  what  personnel  and  types  of  things  in 
what  volume  are  to  be  moved,  from  where  to  where, 
when,  how  often,  and  by  what  means.  Consideration  is 
given  to  safety,  security,  and  special  handling  require- 
ments, as  well  as  desired  locations  for  transportation 
equipment  and  facilities.  Requirements  are  compared 
with  availability  of  existing  transportation  systems 
and  their  capabilities  by  type,  quantity,  volume,  and 
location  to  determine  imbalances  and  shortfalls.  The 
responsiveness  of  the  logistics  support  effort  to  insure 
the  operational  readiness  of  military  commands  and 
weapons/equipment  systems  depends  on  the  capability 
and  adequacy  of  the  transportation  and  related  serv- 
ices. This  requires  the  planning,  coordination,  direc- 
tion, control,  and  supervision  of  all  functions  incident 
to  transportation. 

b.  Management  of  transportation  services  is  appli- 
cable not  only  to  the  US  military  services  but  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  US  military  services  do  not 
have  enough  organic  transportation  to  meet  all  possi- 
ble contingency  needs,  but  must  depend  on  augmenta- 


tion by  commercial  assets.  Management  processes  of 
the  Army  transportation  functions  are  described  in 
chapter  4,  AR  700-126,  and  in  chapter  13  of  this  man- 
ual. 

3-7.  Financial  Management 

a.  Because  of  their  importance  to  the  logistics  sup- 
port of  the  Army,  budgeting  and  financing  activities 
are  critical  elements  of  logistics  management.  Effec- 
tive management  of  funds  by  DOD  and  the  military 
services  has  long  been  a  requirement  imposed  by  Con- 
gress. Of  particular  concern  are  high  personnel  costs, 
high  unit  costs  for  weapons  and  cost  growth.  The  up- 
permost question  in  Congress  is  not  how  much  money 
is  asked  for  defense,  but  how  defense  money  is  to  be 
spent.  Every  line  in  the  defense  budget  is  reviewed  by 
Congress  to  determine  if  it  is  justified. 

b.  Funding  requirements  for  DOD  are  developed 
and  presented  in  accordance  with  the  Planning,  Pro- 
graming, and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  described  in 
chapter  4.  Financial  management  is  not  only  a  func- 
tion at  the  highest  levels,  but  it  extends  down  to  the 
field  command,  the  installation,  and  the  operating 
level. 

3-8.  Management  of  information 

a.  The  rapid  and  tremendous  advances  in  communi- 
cations-electronics capabilities  in  the  past  20  years 
have  allowed  the  adoption  of  changed  management 
practices  and  philosophies.  The  high  degree  of  automa- 
tion of  information  systems,  coupled  with  improve- 
ments in  analysis  techniques  (expanded  simulation  ca- 
pabilities, operations  research,  statistical  samplings, 
etc.)  permits  more  reliable  forecasts  and  evaluations 
over  longer  periods,  greater  accuracy  and  volume  of  in- 
formation. CentraUzed  management  rather  than  de- 
centralized is  more  appropriate.  However,  the  in- 
creased availability  of  information  with  which  to  man- 
age can  create  problems  for  the  manager  if  he  does  not 
participate  in  the  process  to  identify,  select,  acquire, 
or  distribute  the  information  needed  for  management 
functions.  The  manager  should  determine  what  infor- 
mation is  wanted,  when  it  is  wanted,  in  what  format, 
and  how  current  it  must  be.  The  manager,  together 
with  a  management  information  speciahst,  can  deter- 
mine the  source  of  the  information,  if  it  is  currently 
available  in  an  existing  program  and  if  it  can  be  used 
with  or  without  changes. 

b.  The  growing  dependence  upon  automated  sys- 
tems has  been  accompanied  by  new  and  complex  secu- 
rity problems.  Automation  security  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  general  field  of  automation. 
Consequently,  sensitive  defense  information  handled 
by  automated  systems  is  subject  to  espionage, 
sabotage,  fraud,  misappropriation,  misuse,  or  inadver- 
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tent  or  deliberate  compromise.  To  provide  protection 
against  such  possibilities,  the  Army  has  adopted  the 
Army  Automation  Security  Program  which  defines 
the  maximum  standards  for  the  security  of  Army  auto- 
mated systems.  This  program  which  implements  DOD 
guidance  contained  in  DOD  Directive  5200.28  and 
DOD  Manual  5200.28(M)  is  described  in  AR  380-380. 

3-9.  Unit  Status  Reporting 

a.  The  Army's  highest  priority  peacetime  function, 
according  to  paragraph  4,  AR  11-14,  is  to  maintain  an 
operational  readiness  status  of  the  Active  Army  and 
Reserve  components  to  permit  timely  mission  accom- 
plishment. The  Army's  unit  combat  readiness  objec- 
tive, as  stated  in  AR  220-1,  is  to  provide  units  capable 
of  performing  their  TOE  missions  in  support  of  opera- 
tional requirements.  The  responsibility  of  each  level  of 
command  from  HQDA  to  units  is  to  achieve  maximum 
readiness  with  given  resources  and  to  accurately  assess 
and  report  the  actual  status  of  units  regardless  of  the 
resources  allocated.  These  resources  include  personnel, 
equipment,  funds,  time,  and  facilities  for  training  and 
maintaining  equipment. 

b.  Each  unit  with  a  designated  deployability  posture 
must  reach  a  logistics  readiness  condition  which 
matches  its  authorized  level  of  organization  (ALO)  for 
both  equipment  on  hand  and  equipment  readiness. 
Those  units  required  early  in  support  of  contingency 
plans  are  normally  maintained  at  the  highest  level  of 
readiness.  DA,  through  appropriate  authorization 
documents,  provides  each  unit  an  organic  capability  in 
personnel  and  equipment  to  accomplish  assigned  mis- 
sions. 

c.  The  commanders  of  MACOMs  are  provided  guid- 
ance for  improving  logistics  readiness.  Under  AR 
11-14,  major  commanders  establish  a  Command 
Logistics  Review  Program.  Details  on  this  program  are 
contained  in  AR  11-1.  The  basic  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram are  to  provide  a  means  to  combine  the  efforts  of 
HQDA  (Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  (DCSLOG)) 
and  the  MACOMs  to  solve  problems  identified  through 
a  bottom- to- top  analysis  of  the  logistics  system. 

d.  The  identity  and  description  of  the  readiness 
status  of  each  designated  unit  of  all  services  is  report- 
ed to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS).  These  data  sup- 
port operations  planning  and  command  and  control 
functions  within  the  Office  of  the  JCS,  the  command- 
ers of  unified/specified  commands,  the  military  serv- 
ices, their  major  commands,  and  DOD  agencies.  Since 
these  data  are  a  primary  source  to  determine  force 
availability,  it  is  essential  that  changes  in  unit  status 
be  reported  without  significant  delay.  The  US  Army 
Unit  Status  Reporting  System,  as  outlined  in  AR 
220-1,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  JCS  Unit  Status  and 
Identity  Report  (UNITREP). 


e.  Logistics  indicators  are: 

(1)  Equipment  On  Hand  (EOH).  A  logistics  indica- 
tor depicting  the  organization's  logistics  status  with 
respect  to  the  onhand  quantity  of  modification  table  of 
organization  and  equipment  (MTOE)  required  equip- 
ment. 

(2)  Equipment  Readiness.  A  logistics  indicator  de- 
picting logistics  status  with  respect  to  the  percentage 
of  MTOE  required  equipment  full  mission  capable. 

(3)  Equipment  Status.  A  logistics  indicator  depict- 
ing logistics  status  with  respect  to  the  percentage  of 
"onhand"  equipment  full  mission  capable. 

(4)  Unit  Status  Ratings.  Ratings  are  designed  to 
provide  indicators  of  the  degree  to  which  a  unit  is  ca- 
pable of  performing  the  wartime  mission  for  which  it 
is  organized. 

3-10.  Logistics  Assistance  Program  (LAP) 

a.  As  further  aids  to  the  commander  for  attaining 
the  required  readiness  posture  in  the  unit,  DA  has  es- 
tabhshed  several  programs.  Among  these  programs 
are  the: 

(1)  Logistics  Readiness  Program  (AR  11-14). 

(2)  Maintenance  Assistance  and  Instruction  Team 
(MAIT)  Program  (AR  750-57)  (NCB  750-51). 

(3)  New  Equipment  Training  Team  (NETT)  Pro- 
gram. 

(4)  Technical  assistance  by  direct  support  (DS) 
and  general  support  (GS)  units  and  activities  (ARs 
750-1  and  750-7). 

b.  In  addition  to  the  above  programs,  there  are 
other  programs  listed  in  annex  A,  AR  700-4.  Despite 
these  programs,  commanders  are  frequently  faced 
with  logistical  problems  which  they  cannot  solve  with- 
in existing  resoiirces.  These  problems  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the: 

(1)  Introduction  or  major  modification  of  a  weap- 
ons/equipment system. 

(2)  Introduction  of  new  logistics  procedures. 

(3)  Lack  of  trained  or  experienced  personnel. 

(4)  Introduction  of  major  modification  or  auto- 
matic logistics  data  systems. 

c.  DA  recognizes  such  problems  exist.  It  also  recog- 
nizes new  equipment  is  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plex, equipment  density  in  relation  to  personnel  is  in- 
creasing, and  the  rate  of  personnel  turnover  is  high. 
With  this  knowledge  in  mind,  DA  established  the  LAP 
under  AR  700-4;  the  objectives  of  this  program  are  to: 

(1)  Assist  commanders  in  resolving  those  logisti- 
cal problems  on  materiel  readiness  which  are  their  re- 
sponsibility, but  are  beyond  their  capability  to  resolve 
with  organic  resources. 

'  (2)  Analyze  field  operations  for  their  impact  on  lo-  a 
gistics  and  determine  requirements  for  improvement  | 
and  use  information  derived  from  analyses  to  help 
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commanders  resolve  problems  which  are  beyond  the 
capability  to  resolve. 

(3)  Improve  materiel  and  its  logistics  support 
based  on  information  from  both  weapons  and  equip- 
ment analyses  and  the  experiences  of  daily  contact 
with  using  units  as  well  as  from  all  other  soiurces. 

(4)  Assist  other  US  Government  agencies  with 
problems  related  to  Army-managed  materiel. 

d.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assist  the  com- 
mander in  accompUshing  those  functions  relating  to 
unit  readiness.  The  program  is  intended  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  response  to  specific  requests  for  resolving 
particular  logistics  readiness  problems  with  emphasis 
on  supply  and  maintenance  and  related  functions  of 
training,  funding,  and  concepts/doctrine  which  impact 
on  readiness.  This  program  provides  direct  assistance 
through  the  use  of  trained  logisticians  and  technicians. 
It  also  provides  indirect  assistance  by  evaluating  the 
performance  of  unit  weapons/equipment  systems,  and 
the  support  furnished  by  the  materiel  supplier. 
Through  equipment  performance  reports  submitted  by 
technicians  in  the  field,  the  materiel  developer  re- 
ceives information  which  is  useful  in  making  improve- 
ments in  fielded  systems  through  the  design  of  prod- 
uct improvements  and  the  design  of  new  similar  type 
items.  Logistics/technical  reports  are  provided  the  ma- 
teriel readiness/commodity  commands  regarding  the 
responsiveness  of  the  support  furnished  by  the  materi- 
el readiness/commodity  commands  to  the  using  com- 
mands. Technicians  also  report  to  the  using  commands 
their  observations  of  the  capabilities  of  the  units  per- 
forming their  logistics  mission  and  the  status  of  their 
supply,  equipment,  and  personnel  capabilities. 

e.  The  US  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readi- 
ness Command  (DARCOM)  has  established  a  world- 
wide LAP  administered  through  Logistics  Assistance 
Offices  (LAOs)  which  carry  out  logistics  assistance  ac- 
tivities to  include  technical  assistance,  help  in  resolv- 
ing nonroutine  problems,  and  thus  foster  good  cus- 
tomer relations.  LAOs  are  estabUshed  at  MACOMs, 
corps,  division,  and  other  appropriate  combat  sup- 
port/combat service  support  activities  having  signifi- 
cant DARCOM  involvement.  Since  the  assistance  pro- 
gram covers  Active  Army  Reserve  components,  the 
LAOs  are  assigned  support  missions  in  specific  geo- 


graphical areas  as  described  in  AR  700-4. 

/.  The  LAP  is  planned,  programed,  budgeted  for, 
and  executed  by  HQ  DARCOM  and  the  DARCOM  ma- 
teriel readiness/commodity  commands  responsible  for 
the  development. 

3-11.  Materiel  Fielding  Concepts 

The  materiel  fielding  concept  was  developed  to  pro- 
mote user  satisfaction  with  the  materiel/equipment 
systems  in  the  initial  fielding  operations  for  which  the 
materiel  developer  has  responsibility. 

a.  Materiel  Fielding  Plan  (MFP).  The  MFP  contains 
all  the  planning  and  actions  required  to  provide  logis- 
tics support  for  an  item  to  be  newly  deployed  to  the 
field.  All  development,  product  improved,  new  com- 
mercial, and  other  nondevelopmental  materiel  systems 
have  MFPs  provided  by  the  materiel  developer/fielder. 
Separate  MFPs  are  usually  developed  for  each  gaining 
MACOM  (e.g.,  US  Army,  Europe  (USAEUR),  Eighth 
United  States  Army  (EUSA),  US  Army  Forces  Com- 
mand (FORSCOM),  etc.).  Development  of  the  MFP  be- 
gins during  FSD  and  is  oriented  to  and  coordinated 
with  gaining  MACOM.  In  its  final  form,  the  MFP  con- 
tains all  the  detailed  plans,  schedules,  procedures,  ac- 
tion and  status  necessary  to  successfully  deploy,  proc- 
ess, and  sustain  a  new  item  in  the  field.  The  MFP  in- 
cludes a  Materiel  Fielding  Agreement  (MFA)  which 
both  the  gaining  MACOM  and  the  materiel  develop- 
er/fielder sign.  Signature  of  the  MFA  constitutes 
agreement  with  the  MFP  and  the  responsibilities  stat- 
ed therein. 

b.  Materiel  Fielding  Operations. 

(1)  If  the  fielding  operations  are  performed  in 
part  or  in  total  by  a  contractor,  the  materiel  develop- 
er/fielder does  not  rehnquish  his  responsibility  to  the 
user  in  the  gaining  MACOM.  The  materiel  develop- 
er/fielder must  be  prepared  to  react  to  the  user's  needs 
if  there  is  inadequate  or  incomplete  contractor  perfor- 
mance. 

(2)  A  Materiel  Fielding  Team  (MFT)  is  created  for 
the  larger  systems  and  for  other  systems  when  neces- 
sary. 

c.  For  further  information  on  materiel  fielding,  see 
AR  700-127,  chapter  5. 
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PART  TWO:  JOINT  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  SYSTEM 


CHAPTER  4 


PLANNING.  PROGRAMING.  AND  BUDGETING 


Section  I.  PLANNING  AND  REQUIREMENTS 


4-1.  Introduction 

a.  National  military  decisions  in  support  of  foreign 
policy  issues  and  national  security  matters  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President.  Presidential  decisions  re- 
sult from  the  analysis  of  these  issues  and  matters,  de- 
termination of  alternative  courses  of  action,  evalua- 
tion of  each,  and  presentation  of  pertinent  knowledge 
to  permit  clear  poUcy  choices.  The  determination  of 
the  best  course  of  action  is  made  by  the  President.  His 
decisions  are  announced  in  the  Presidential  Directives 
(PDs). 

b.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  based  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  members  of  his  staff,  officials  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS),  and 
other  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  agencies,  trans- 
lates national  security  decisions,  policies,  and  objec- 
tives into  plans,  programs,  organizational  assign- 
ments, and  implementing  guidance  for  the  elements  of 
DOD.  The  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1958.  This  legislation  gave  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  under  the  policy  guidance  and  direction  of 
the  President,  two  distinct  Unes  of  authority;  a  direct 
line  of  command  through  JCS  to  the  unified  and  speci- 
fied commands  and  a  line  for  administrative  control  of 
the  military  departments  and  management  and  sup- 
port of  the  miUtary  forces.  This  administrative  line  of 
control  is  the  basis  of  the  Planning,  Programing,  and 
Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  submits  DOD  requirements  to  the  President 
for  inclusion  in  the  Presidential  budget  submitted  an- 
nually to  Congress. 

c.  Basically,  the  PPBS  process  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

(1)  From  the  threat  perceived,  strategy  is  devel- 
oped to  counter  that  which  is  most  dangerous  and 
most  likely  to  materiahze. 

(2)  Force  requirements  are  developed  to  support 
the  strategy. 

(3)  Programs  are  developed  to  document  and  jus- 
tify the  resources  for  achievement  of  force  objectives. 


weapon  systems  objectives,  and  their  logistics  support. 

(4)  Budgets  are  formulated  to  allocate  the  re- 
sources provided  by  Congress  to  support  requirements 
for  execution  of  approved  programs. 

(5)  The  PPBS  results  in  the  DOD  portion  of  the 
President's  budget  which  is  submitted  to  Congress  in 
January  and  is  reflected  in  the  DOD  Five-Year  De- 
fense Program  (FYDP). 

d.  Army  programing  and  budgeting  is  accompUshed 
within  the  context  of  the  PPBS  annual  cycle.  The  pro- 
graming phase  is  initiated  on  the  basis  of  the  strategic 
planning  documents  prepared  annually  by  JCS  and  the 
fiscal  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

4-2.  General 

The  magnitude  of  individual  programs  in  support  of 
military  planning  requires  the  commitment  of  re- 
sources over  many  years  into  the  future.  In  fact,  the 
first-year  budget  for  these  programs  often  represents 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  expenditures  necessary  if 
the  end  objectives  are  to  be  realized.  Hence,  the 
planned  use  of  resources  toward  specific  national  ob- 
jectives has  become  increasingly  critical.  From  these 
kinds  of  consideration,  two  primary  goals  of  overall 
defense  management  have  emerged:  first,  there  must 
be  a  continual  analysis  of  total  force  structures  for  all 
the  services  in  terms  of  common  missions  or  national 
objectives;  and  second,  the  resource  impact  or  finan- 
cial requirements  of  proposed  force  structures  must  be 
projected  over  an  extended  period  of  years.  These 
goals  are  met  through  a  planning,  programing,  and 
budgeting  process  containing  five  major  elements: 

a.  A  program  structure  in  terms  of  missions,  forces, 
and  weapon  support  systems. 

b.  The  analysis  and  comparison  of  alternatives. 

c.  A  continually  updated  FYDP. 

d.  Systematic  year-round  decisionmaking  on  new 
programs  and  changes. 

e.  Progress  reporting  to  test  the  vaHdity  and  admin- 
istration of  plans  and  programs. 
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4-3.  Program  Objectives  vs.  Resource  In- 
puts 

Until  the  early  1960s,  military  support  management 
was  based  on  a  system  of  budgeting  and  control  ac- 
cording to  resource  inputs  rather  than  on  any  set  of 
programed  national  objectives.  Military  planning  and 
budgeting  were  tailored  to  some  arbitrary  appropria- 
tion ceiling  which  Congress  arrived  at  within  the  over- 
all Federal  budget.  Although  there  is  sound  justifica- 
tion for  not  spending  more  on  defense  than  the  "econ- 
omy can  afford,"  the  result  was  an  inefficient  alloca- 
tion of  the  resources  which  could  be  afforded.  In  prac- 
tice. Congress  would  (and  still  does)  approve  a  defense 
budget  structured  according  to  appropriation  cate- 
gories; for  example,  so  much  for  military  personnel,  so 
much  for  new  construction,  and  so  on.  The  individual 
services  would  then  get  their  cut  of  the  pie  and  would 
have  to  make  decisions  concerning  competing  needs 
within  the  service.  Herein  lay  the  deficiency.  To 
achieve  the  optimum  allocation  of  resources  in  terms 
of  missions,  competing  needs  must  be  evaluated  with- 
out regard  to  service  boundaries.  Thus,  the  first  link  in 
the  planning-programing-budgeting  chain  is  planning 
and  programing  according  to  missions  or  national  ob- 
jectives. 

4-4.  Planning  and  Programing  According 
to  Missions 

a.  Broadly  considered,  planning  and  programing  at 
the  present  time  in  both  DOD  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army  (DA)  involve:  first,  the  selection  of  meaning- 
ful courses  of  action  through  systematic  analyses  of  al- 
ternatives. This  is  the  planning  emphasis  in  the  plan- 
ning-programing  process.  The  more  specific  deter- 
mination of  resources  necessary  to  follow  the  course  of 
action  is  the  programing  emphasis.  What  this  means  is 
that  in  the  planning,  programing,  and  budgeting  proc- 
ess, program  decisions  are  made  after  comparing  pro- 
jected costs  and  effectiveness  of  feasible  planning 
choices. 

b.  DOD  is  managed  in  terms  of  10  major  force  pro- 
grams. These  10  major  programs  represent  the  pri- 
mary mission  to  be  performed  within  DOD.  These  pro- 
grams are  defined  in  figure  4-1,  emphasizing  their 
meaning  to  the  Army.  Major  force  programs  are  made 
up  of  subunits  called  program  elements.  The  program 
elements  are  the  forces,  weapon  or  support  systems, 
and  other  types  of  activities  through  which  the  mis- 
sions are  accomplished.  They  are  the  categories  accord- 
ing to  which  the  forces,  dollar  costs,  and  manpower  re- 
quirements are  identified.  Figure  4-2  is  an  illustration 
of  program  elements  in  the  other  services  as  well  as 
the  Army. 


4-5.  Budget     Appropriations    and     Pro- 
gram Elements 

o.  The  Army  budget  and  accounting  system  is  struc- 
tured according  to  DOD  program  elements.  Because  of 
this,  the  program  element  structure  is  referred  to  as 
the  programA)udget  structure.  This  makes  the  Army 
management  system  of  accounts  consistent  with  DOD 
program  elements.  In  this  way,  the  defense  budget, 
through  the  Army's  (as  well  as  the  other  services')  fi- 
nancial accounting  and  reporting  system,  forms  a 
closed  continuous  loop  with  the  planning  and  program- 
ing processes. 

b.  In  general,  the  Army  consolidates  certain  ac- 
counts (this  is  done  at  DA  level)  to  make  its  budget 
comparable  with  DOD  program  elements;  there  are 
significant  differences  from  a  management  standpoint 
between  structuring  a  budget  according  to  appropria- 
tions and  structuring  it  according  to  program  ele- 
ments. 

c.  In  the  case  of  appropriations,  costs  or  obligations 
are  viewed  in  terms  of  inputs  to  the  system;  e.g.,  per- 
sonnel pay,  new  construction,  and  research.  While  this 
budgeting  rationale  affords  control  on  how  funds  are 
to  be  expended,  it  fails  to  indicate  what,  in  terms  of 
specific  objectives,  is  actually  being  bought.  Thus,  the 
manager  has  no  basis  for  evaluating  how  efficiently 
funds  are  being  allocated  among  alternatives. 

d.  By  budgeting  according  to  program  elements,  on 
the  other  hand,  appropriations  can  be  made  according 
to  some  kind  of  optimum  payback  criteria.  Further,  by 
collecting  costs  according  to  responsibility  centers, 
which  in  effect  are  what  the  program  elements  are, 
there  is  a  basis  for  measuring  the  relative  performance 
of  operating  activities  and  sharpening  the  planning 
processes. 

4-6.  Planning,  Programing,  and  Budget- 
ing as  a  Closed  Loop 

a.  Planning,  programing,  and  budgeting  is  a  con- 
tinuous process.  It  should  be  thought  of  as  a  closed 
loop,  with  the  link  from  budgeting  back  to  planning 
being  the  Army  Financial  Management  System.  This 
concept  is  summarized  in  figure  4-3. 

b.  The  basic  point  of  entry  into  the  loop  is  the  long- 
range  planning  process,  since  this  planning  is  general 
in  terms  of  national  objectives  and  specific  missions. 
Consistent  with  these  long-range  plans,  a  more  con- 
crete plan  is  made  for  a  5-year  period.  This  is  the  es- 
sential frame  of  reference  for  the  whole  planning,  pro- 
graming, and  budgeting  process  and  is  known  as  the 
FYDP.  It  is  expressed  in  terms  of  forces  or  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility required  to  achieve  the  designated  mis- 
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PROGRAM  1 


PROGRAM  2, 


PROGRAM  3. 


PROGRAM  4. 


PROGRAM  5. 


PROGRAM  6. 


STRATEGIC  FORCES:   CONSISTS  OF,  AS  MAJOR  SUBDIVISIONS, 
STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE,  STRATEGIC  DEFENSIVE,  AND  CIVIL 
DEFENSE.   INCLUDES  COMMAND  ORGANIZATIONS  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  THESE  FORCES.   FOR  THE  ARMY,  THIS  CONSISTS  OF 
SAFEGUARD  AIR  DEFENSE  COMMAND  AND  CIVIL  DEFENSE. 

GENERAL-PURPOSE  FORCES:   CONSISTS  OF  FORCE-ORIENTED 
PROGRAM  ELEMENTS  OTHER  THAN  THOSE  IN  PROGRAM  1,  INCLUD- 
ING THE  COMMAND  ORGANIZATIONS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THESE 
FORCES,  THE  LOGISTICS  ORGANIZATIONS  ORGANIC  TO  THESE 
FORCES,  AND  THE  RELATED  LOGISTICS  AND  SUPPORT  UNITS 
WHICH  ARE  DEPLOYED  OR  DEPLOYABLE  AS  CONSTITUENT  PARTS 
OF  MILITARY  OR  NAVAL  FORCES  AND  FIELD  ORGANIZATIONS. 
FOR  THE  ARMY,  THIS  CONSISTS  OF  THE  MAJORITY  OF  ARMY 
COMBAT  SUPPORT  FORCES. 

INTELLIGENCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS:   CONSISTS  OF  MISSION 
AND  ACTIVITIES  DIRECTLY  RELATED  TO  COMBAT  FORCES,  BUT 
NOT  A  PART  OF  ANY  OF  THE  FORCES  LISTED  IN  PROGRAM  1  OR 
2  ON  WHICH  INDEPENDENT  DECISIONS  CAN  BE  MADE.   INCLUDES 
RESOURCES  FOR  PRIMARILY  NATIONAL  OR  CENTRALLY  DIRECTED 
DOD  OBJECTIVES  FOR  INTELLIGENCE  AND  SECURITY;  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS; SPECIALIZED  MISSIONS  SUCH  AS  WEATHER  SERVICE, 
AEROSPACE  RESCUE  RECOVERY,  AND  OCEANOGRAPHY.   FOR  THE 
ARMY,  THIS  CONSISTS  OF  INTELLIGENCE  AND  SECURITY 
ACTIVITIES  AND  OTHER  SPECIALIZED  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE  OF 
EMERGENCY  PLANNING,  NATIONAL  MILITARY  COMMAND  SYSTEM, 
AND  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS  SUCH  AS  US  ARMY  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMAND. 

AIRLIFT/SEALIFT:   CONSISTS  OF  AIRLIFT,  SEALIFT,  AND 
OTHER  TRANSPORTATION  ORGANIZATIONS  BOTH  INDUSTRIALLY 
FUNDED  AND  NONINDUSTRIALLY  FUNDED.   INCLUDES  COMMAND, 
LOGISTICS,  AND  SUPPORT  UNITS  ORGANIC  TO  THESE  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS.  FOR  THE  ARMY,  THIS  IS  PRIMARILY  ARMY  PORT 
TERMINALS  AND  MTMTS . 

GUARD  AND  RESERVE  FORCES:   CONSISTS  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD 
AND  RESERVE  TRAINING  UNITS.   ELEMENTS  ARE  ARRANGED  IN 
PROGRAM  NUMBER  ORDER  TO  FACILITATE  THE  RELATING  OF  THE 
GUARD  AND  RESERVE  TRAINING  FORCES  TO  THE  ACTIVE  FORCES. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT:   CONSISTS  OF  ALL  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  WHICH  ARE  NOT  RELATED  TO  ITEMS 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  FOR  PROCUREMENT  AND  DEPLOYMENT. 
THE  COST  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  RELATED  TO  OPERA- 
TIONAL SYSTEMS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  APPROPRIATE  ELEMENTS  IN 
OTHER  PROGRAMS.   FOR  THE  ARMY,  THIS  CONSISTS  OF  ALL 
ARMY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  NOT  RELATED 
TO  SPECIFIC  ITEMS  (SUCH  AS  LIGHT  OBSERVATION  HELICOPTER, 
SHELLALEIGH)  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  FOR  PROCUREMENT 
AND  DEPLOYMENT. 


Figure  4-1.   The  DOD  1 0  major  forces  programs. 
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PROGRAM   7.        CENTRAL  SUPPLY  AND  MAINTENANCE:    CONSISTS  OF  SUPPLY 

AND  MAINTENANCE  NOT  ORGANIC  TO  OTHER  PROGRAMS;    INCLUDING 
NONDEPLOYABLE  SUPPLY  DEPOTS  AND  MAINTENANCE  DEPOTS, 
BOTH  INDUSTRIALLY  FUNDED  AND  NON-INDUSTRIALLY  FUNDED. 

PROGRAM  8.  TRAINING.  MEDICAL  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  PERSONNEL  ACTIVITIES; 

CONSISTS  OF  TRAINING,  MEDICAL  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  PERSONNEL,  EXCLUDING  TRAINING  SPECIFICALLY 
IDENTIFIED  WITH  ANOTHER  PROGRAM  ELEMENT  AND 
EXCLUDING  HOUSING,  SUBSISTENCE,  MEDICAL,  RECREATIONAL, 
AND  SIMILAR  COSTS  THAT  ARE  ORGANIC  TO  ANOTHER  PROGRAM 
ELEMENT  (SUCH  AS  BASE  OPERATIONS). 

PROGRAM  9.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ASSOCIATED  ACTIVITIES:     CONSISTS  OF 

RESOURCES. FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  OF  DEPARTMENTAL 
AND  MAJOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADQUARTERS,  FIELD  COMMANDS, 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIVITI ES  (  NOT  ELSEWHERE  ACCOUNTED 
FOR),  CONSTRUCTION  SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
ACTIVITIES. 

PROGRAM    10.        SUPPORT  OF  OTHER  NATIONS:     CONSISTS  OF  ELEMENTS  IDENTIFIED 
TO  THE  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  AND  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  AND  THOSE  RESOURCES 
ASSIGNED  TO  ELEMENTS  RELATED  TO  OR  SUPPORTING  THE  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM. 


Figure  4-1.  (Cont.) 


sions.  The  resources  represented  by  these  program  ele- 
ments are  expressed  in  the  FYDP  by  year  and  program 
element  in  terms  of  research,  investment,  operating 
expenses,  force  units  involved,  and  military  and 
civilian  end  strengths  for  mission  or  support  activities. 

c.  Using  this  defense  program  as  a  guide,  the  Army 
prepares  its  budget  for  the  coming  year  to  meet  its  por- 
tion of  the  overall  program.  Then  during  the  execution 
of  the  budget,  through  the  Army  accounting  and  re- 
porting system,  performance  can  be  measured  and  a 
hard  data  base  built  to  support  future  planning. 

4-7.  National  Security  Planning 

a.  Defense  planning  is  concerned  with  strategic,  tac- 
tical, and  organizational  concepts;  technological  fore- 
casts; and  intelligence  estimates.  Taken  together, 
these  lead  to  the  broad  force  requirements  needed  to 
accompUsh  assigned  missions  during  specified  time 
frames.  In  a  sense,  the  planning  process  provides  an- 
swers to  what,  why,  when,  where,  and  who.  The 
answers  to  how  are  provided  in  the  programing  phase. 

b.  Plans  are  of  many  types.  Broad  plans  are  made  at 
the  top  echelons,  while  more  detailed  planning  is  con- 
ducted  throughout   the   subordinate   elements.    The 


basic  direction  of  the  overall  defense  effort  is  governed 
by  national  security  pohcy.  These  policies,  prepared  by 
the  National  Security  Council  (NSC),  mainly  from 
Presidential  Review  Memoranda,  are  contained  in 
PDs. 

c.  In  preparing  the  National  Security  Study  Memo- 
randums, drafts  are  referred  to  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (OSD),  the  military  departments,  and 
JCS  to  insure  military  views  are  given  due  weight. 

4-8.  Joint  Strategic  Planning  System 

a.  Translation  of  the  basic  national  security  policy 
into  military  objectives  is  accomplished  by  JCS 
through  a  Joint  Strategic  Planning  System.  This  plan- 
ning system  consists  of  long-range,  midrange,  and 
short-range  plans  as  explained  below. 

b.  The  Joint  Long-Range  Strategic  Appraisal  (JLR- 
SA)  considers  the  intelligence  estimates  and  provides 
views  of  JCS  concerning  the  role  of  US  military  power 
in  the  long-range  period  and  outhnes  broad  strategic 
implications  which  should  be  considered  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  studies,  estimates,  appraisals,  poUcies, 
plans,  and  research  and  development  (R&D)  objectives. 
As  the  name  implies,  it  is  a  long-range  plan. 
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c.  The  Joint  Strategic  Planning  Document  ( JSPD)  is 
a  midrange  planning  document.  It  is  used  by  JCS  to 
advise  the  President,  NSC,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  the  military  strategy  and  force  level  needed  to 
obtain  national  military  objectives.  Additionally,  the 
JCS  uses  the  document  to  state  their  position  on  mat- 
ters of  strategic  importance  to  the  national  security 
for  reference  in  Presidential  and  NSC-directed  actions. 
The  JSPD  appraises  the  threat  to  US  interests  world- 
wide and  recommends  military  objectives  and  strategy 
to  attain  national  objectives  in  the  midrange  period.  It 
summarizes  levels  of  JCS  planning  forces  which,  with 
reasonable  assurance,  could  successfully  execute  ap- 
proved strategy.  Moreover,  it  comments  on  their  at- 
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tainability  considering  fiscal  responsibility,  manpower 
resources,  and  materiel  availability  as  well  as  technol- 
ogy and  industrial  capacity.  The  document  provides  a 
foundation  for  recommendations  on  force  planning 
guidance  and  changes  to  the  Consohdated  Guidance 
(CG). 

d.  The  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP)  pro- 
vides guidance  to  the  commanders  of  unified  and 
specified  commands  and  to  chiefs  of  services  for  the 
accomphshment  of  military  tasks,  based  on  projected 
military  capabilities  and  conditions,  for  the  short- 
range  period.  The  JSCP  contains  military  strategy, 
based  on  projected  available  forces,  to  support  the  na- 
tional security  objectives  and  the  military  objectives 


GENERAL-PURPOSE  FORCES-  PROGRAM  2 

■    '       ■ 
CENTRAL  SUPPLY  AND  MAINTENANCE  ■  PROGRAM  7 

FORCES  (ARMY) 

COMBAT  FORCES 
DIVISIONS 

ARMORED  DIVISIONS 
MECHANIZED  DIVISIONS 
SEPARATE  BRIGADES 
INFANTRY  BRIGADES 
AIRBORNE  BRIGADES 
OTHER  COMBAT  UNITS 
MISSILE    COMMANDS 
INFANTRY  (SEPARATE  BATTALIONS) 

COMBAT  SUPPORT  FORCES 

FIELD  ARTILLERY  BATTALIONS 

TARGET  ACQUISITION  BATTALIONS 

GUN  (175MM) 

HOWITZER  BATTALIONS  (8  INCH) 
AVIATION  UNITS 

HELICOPTER  COMPANIES  (HEAVYI 

SURVEILLANCE  COMPANIES  (LIGHT) 
AIR  DEFENSE  UNITS 

VULCAN/CHAPARRAL  BATTALIONS 

HAWK  BATTALIONS 
OTHER  COMBAT  SUPPORT 

COMBAT  SUPPORT  UNITS 

COMBAT  ENGINEER  BATTALIONS 

COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT  FORCES 
THEATER  ARMY  SUPPORT 
COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT  COMMUNICATIONS 
CORPS  SUPPORT  COMMANDS 

SUPPLY 

GENERAL  SUPPORT 

SUPPLY  DEPOTS  OPERATIONS 
INVENTORY  CONTROL  POINTS 
OTHER 

CHANGES  IN  WORKING  CAPITAL 
DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY  -  HEADQUARTERS 
FIRST  DESTINATION  TRANSPORTATION 
SECOND  DESTINATION  TRANSFORATION 

MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES 

AERONAUTICAL  MAINTENANCE  ACTIVITIES 

ARSENALS 

ELECTRONIC  AND  COMMUNICATION 

MAINTENANCE  ACTIVITIES 
VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  ACTIVITIES 
PROVING  GROUNDS 
MUNITIONS  FACILITIES 
WEAPONS  FACILITIES 
DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  FACILITIES 
MISSILE  FACILITIES 
LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

NOTE;       THE  ABOVE  CATEGORIES  ARE  INCOMPLETE;    ONLY  A  SAMPLING  OF  EACH  IS  INTENDED. 

Figure  4-2.  Sample  other  services  program  elements. 
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Figure  4-3.  The  planning,  programing,  and  budgeting  cycle. 


derived  therefrom;  and  it  includes  planning  guidance 
on  forces,  logistics,  intelligence,  and  the  development 
of  plans. 

e.  The  Joint  Program  Assessment  Memorandum 
(JPAM)  is  issued  by  JCS  about  30  days  after  the  mili- 
tary services  publish  their  Program  Objectives  Memo- 
randum (POM).  The  JPAM  gives  the  views  of  JCS  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  composite  force  and  resource  level 
presented  in  the  service  POMs.  Specifically,  the  JPAM 
assesses  force  balance  and  capabilities  including  rec- 
ommended levels  of  support.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
considers  this  JCS  analysis  when  deciding  program  is- 
sues during  the  summer  issue  cycle  preceding  final  ap- 
proval of  service  POMs. 

4-9.  Army  Planning 

a.  Joint  plans  are,  of  necessity,  quite  broad  in  scope. 
They  shape  the  long-range  development  of  the  three 
services  and  provide  guidance  for  capabilities  to  be  at- 
tained; however,  supplemental  refinement  and  up- 
dating are  continuous  requirements.  Based  on  this,  the 
services  are  directed  by  JCS,  on  an  annual  basis,  to 
prepare  or  revise  the  departmental  plans  used  in  sup- 
port of  j  oint  planning. 


6.  The  Army  PPBS  is  the  management  system  em- 
ployed by  DA  to  insure  effective  use  of  resources  (see 
AR  1-1).  It  responds  to  and  is  dependent  upon  the 
DOD  PPBS  and  Joint  Strategic  Planning  System.  The 
system  is  designed  to  provide  timely  input  of  Army 
views  which  will  appropriately  influence  the  policy, 
strategy,  force  objectives,  and  other  considerations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Joint  Staff  and  also  pro- 
vide timely  guidance  to  the  Army  Staff  and  com- 
manders. The  primary  objectives  of  the  Army  PPBS 
are  to  explain  the  strategy,  structure  the  forces,  allo- 
cate resources,  and  insure  readiness  of  the  total  force. 
(See  PPBS  Handbook,  pubUshed  by  the  Director,  Pro- 
gram Analysis  and  Evaluation,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  DA.) 

c.  The  Army  Strategic  Appraisal  is  the  basic  docu- 
ment of  Army  Staff  planning  with  regard  to  strategy 
and  provides  the  basic  threat  analysis  for  use  by  the 
Army.  It  addresses  the  midrange  period  (3-10  years) 
and  provides  Army  views  on  military  poUcies  and 
strategy  based  on  Presidential,  NSC,  and  OSD  pro- 
nouncements. It  is  organized  on  a  worldwide  and  re- 
gional basis,  and  contains  identification  of  national 
security  interests  and  objectives  and  major  national 
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security  policies;  an  analysis  of  the  threat  to  the 
United  States  interests  and  objectives  and  identifica- 
tion of  gaps  in  required  intelligence;  and  regionally 
oriented  appraisals,  strategic  concepts,  and  military 
objectives  to  achieve  the  national  security  objective. 

d.  The  Army  guidance  document  is  based  on  the 
Army  Strategic  Appraisal;  appUcable  poUcy  and  plan- 
ning guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  the 
JSPD.  It  provides  guidance  to  the  Army  Staff  for 
developing  the  Army  forces  and  appropriate  support 
programs  to  execute  the  national  strategy.  It  includes 
guidance  for  developing  the  objective  force  level,  re- 
source requirements,  and  alternative  force  levels 
which  need  detailed  analysis. 

e.  The  Army  Force  Program  develops  in  detail  the 
Army  force  structure  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  the  current  and  budget  years.  The  objective 
of  the  Army  Force  Program  is  to  develop  a  balanced 
Army  force  which  can  be  supported  with  sufficient  re- 
sources to  attain  authorized  levels  of  organization 
(ALOs).  Approved  planning  forces  from  the  POM  in 
conjunction  with  command  troop  list  submissions 
form  the  basis  for  structuring  the  programed  force. 
The  approved  program  force  is  sent  to  the  field  for  im- 
plementation. Each  unit  within  the  Army  force  struc- 
ture is  displayed  and  maintained  in  the  Master  (M) 
Force,  a  component  part  of  the  Force  Accounting  Sys- 
tem. The  Master  Force  is  based  on  a  continuous  force 
programing  procedure  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
budget  and  structure  decisions.  The  Army  Force 
Program  establishes  the  Active  Army  approved  force 
(troop  list)  and  the  Active  Army  Military  and  Civilian 
Manpower  Programs  for  the  current  and  budget  years; 
develops  force  programing  guidance;  provides  a  projec- 
tion of  asset  demands  and  availability;  presents  a 
schedule  of  activations,  inactivations,  reorganizations, 
and  deployment;  and  supports  the  Army  budget  re- 
quest through  the  entire  budget  cycle. 

/.  The  Army  Mobilization  and  Operations  Planning 
System  (AMOPS)  provides  administrative  and  oper- 
ational guidance  to  Army  agencies.  Army  commands, 
and  Army  component  commands  of  unified  commands 
for  the  employment  and/or  support  of  Army  forces  in 
the  short-range  period.  It  reflects  specific  tasks  and 
capabilities  attainable  within  existing  programs  and 
budget  Umitations.  The  AMOPS  uses  the  planning  as- 
sumptions of,  and  is  the  Army  implementer  for  the 
JSCP. 

4-10.  The  DOD  Programing  System 

a.  In  the  programing  activity,  the  military  objec- 
tives formulated  in  the  planning  phase  are  studied, 
and  the  first  attempt  is  made  to  develop  a  dollar  cost 
for  resources  involved  in  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objectives.  Up  to  this  point,  the  resources  required 


have  been  evaluated  in  broader  terms,  such  as  the 
overall  number  of  forces  which  may  be  employed  and 
other  factors  which  would  provide  some  definition  of 
the  quantities  and  qualities  of  materiel  required.  The 
programing  process  details  in  much  more  realistic 
terms  the  specific  forces,  what  the  specific  require- 
ments in  materiel  are,  when  they  will  be  available,  and 
their  cost. 

b.  The  focal  point  of  DOD  programing  activities  is 
the  FYDP.  Since  reprograming  is  a  continuous  proc- 
ess, the  FYDP  must  be  current  to  guide  and  control 
short-notice  implementation  and  to  govern  planning 
for  future  periods.  To  keep  it  current,  specific  up- 
dating procedures  have  been  prescribed  by  DOD. 
These  require  each  military  department  to  maintain 
current  program  data  for  submission  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller)  (ASD(C))  on  an  "on- 
caU"  basis  reflecting  reprograming  actions  and  man- 
power changes  approved  by  the  head  of  each  military 
department,  and  other  changes  specifically  approved 
or  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  ASD(C) 
since  the  previous  update. 

c.  The  proposed  force  changes  are  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  all  the  reviews  which  go  into  updating  the 
FYDP.  Essentially,  top-level  attention  is  focused  on 
"big  ticket  items"  within  DOD,  referred  to  as  major 
force-oriented  issues.  Top  management  attention  is 
given  to  major  force-oriented  issues  early  in  the  plan- 
ning, programing,  and  budgeting  process  and  provides 
for  continuing  thorough  analysis  of  these  critical  is- 
sues until  decisions  on  them  are  made. 

d.  The  POM  is  the  means  by  which  the  Army,  as 
well  as  each  mihtary  department  and  defense  agency, 
expresses  its  total  program  requirements  to  DOD. 
POMs  are  based  on  JSPD  strategic  guidance  as  modi- 
fied by  the  OSD  Defense  Guidance.  The  POM  must 
provide  force,  manpower,  cost,  materiel  recommenda- 
tions, rationale  for  proposed  changes  from  the  ap- 
proved FYDP,  risk  assessment,  and  military  advan- 
tages to  be  gained.  DOD  decisions  of  POM  are  proc- 
essed as  a  Program  Decision  Memorandum  (PDM). 

e.  Management  control  devices  are  found  through- 
out the  DOD  programing  systems.  For  example,  mile- 
stone schedules  are  required  in  many  of  the  program 
element  review  reports  and  are  used  as  a  basis  for  over- 
all management  control.  A  "milestone"  is  a  significant 
event  or  occurrence  during  the  life  or  scheduling  of  an 
equipment  item,  extending  through  the  development, 
production,  and  operational  phases  to  obsolescence 
and  removal  from  inventory.  It  indicates  whether  the 
particular  item  is  developing  as  originally  projected  or 
whether  it  needs  additional  management  attention  to 
bring  it  to  the  desired  operational  state. 

/.  A  threshold  is  another  device  used  to  control  uni- 
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lateral  program  changes.  Thresholds  are  total  obliga- 
tion authority  points  beyond  which  prior  DOD  approv- 
al is  required  before  a  change  can  be  made  to  an  Army 
program. 

4-11.  Army  Programing 

o.  The  defense  programing  system  is  used  by  mili- 
tary departments,  services,  and  other  defense  agenc- 
ies. Internal  procedures  vary  from  service  to  service 
because  of  the  differences  among  the  services.  The  Air 
Force,  for  example,  because  of  its  functional  organiza- 
tion and  mission,  is  perhaps  in  the  best  position  to  re- 
late programs  to  operations  and  operations  to  pro- 
grams with  a  minimum  of  interpretation.  The  Navy, 
while  in  a  better  position  than  the  Army  to  ahne  oper- 
ations with  programs,  has  a  more  complex  structure 
than  the  Air  Force  due  to  a  vastly  different  mission  in 
the  scheme  of  national  security.  The  Army  has  the 
most  variety  in  a  breakdown  of  its  mission,  coupled 
with  a  much  wider  diversification  in  arms  and  serv- 
ices. Other  separate  defense  agencies  are  organized 
along  functional  lines,  and  the  missions  are  relatively 
simple  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  military  de- 
partments. 

b.  Programing  proceeds  under  guidance  issued  by 
the  OSD.  Within  specified  constraints,  programing  ac- 
tivity translates  JCS  and  Army  planning  into  a  com- 
prehensive and  balanced  allocation  of  projected  forces, 
manpower,  materiel,  and  funds  for  a  5-year  period. 
The  detailed  allocation,  pubhshed  each  May  as  the 
Army  POM,  goes  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  re- 
view in  terms  of  overall  defense  needs.  As  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  POM  establishes  the 
Army  5-year  program,  whose  first  year  provides  the 
basis  for  developing  annual  budget  estimates. 

c.  The  Army  programing  system  encompasses  the 
areas  from  requirements  review  through  program  re- 
porting and  execution  control.  It  provides  a  5-year 
base  program  upon  which  detailed  execution  plans 
may  be  estabUshed.  It  formulates  and  records  the  ma- 
jor objectives  of  the  Army  and  furnishes  guidance  to 
the  Army  Staff  and  major  subordinate  commands 
(MSCs)  and  agencies  in  preparation  of  annual  program 
execution  schedules. 

d.  The  Army  programing  system  is  a  uniform  meth- 
od of  relating  programing,  budgeting,  accounting, 
manpower,  and  logistics  management.  Documentation 
of  the  programing  system  ties  in  closely  with  the  over- 
all DOD  programing  system.  Program  guidance  to 
major  commands  and  agencies  is  issued  in  the  Pro- 
gram and  Budget  Guidance  (PBG).  It  provides  dollars 
and  manpower  resource  guidance  for  the  28  com- 
mands and  operating  agencies  which  submit  Program 
Analysis  Resource  Reviews  (PARRs)  and  Command 


Operating  Budgets  (COBs).  This  document  is  updated 
and  issued  three  times  annually. 

e.  In  developing,  for  inclusion  in  the  POM,  the  spe- 
cific Army  forces  required,  materiel  requirements  and 
cost  implications  to  meet  the  guidance  in  the  Army 
Guidance,  the  Army  makes  several  analyses.  One,  the 
US  Army  Operational  Readiness  Analysis  (OMNIBUS) 
is  an  annual  assessment  of  the  readiness  of  the  current 
Army  force.  It  analyzes  the  projected  conditions  and 
capabilities  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (30  September) 
preceding  the  first  year  of  the  current  POM.  The  Total 
Army  Analysis  (TAA)  which  is  used  to  develop  the 
Army's  program  force,  analyzes  the  force  as  of  the  end 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  forthcoming  POM.  To  each 
of  these  analyses  is  added  a  Total  Army  Logistics 
Readiness/SustainabiUty  (TLR/S)  Analysis  to  assess 
the  capabihty  of  the  logistics  system  and  its  subsystem 
to  sustain  forces  engaged  in  combat.  (See  AR  708-5.) 
Thus,  there  are  two  TLR/S  analyses  annually— the 
TLR/S-OMNIBUS  and  TLR/S-TAA.  Each  TLR/S 
Analysis  consists  of  these  phases. 

(1)  Phase  I  estabUshes  materiel  requirements  to 
sustain  forces  on  the  battlefield,  stratified  over  time. 

(2)  Phase  II  determines  if  assets  are  available  to 
meet  sustainabihty  requirements  estabhshed  in  phase 
I. 

(3)  Phase  III  analyzes  the  logistics  network  ex- 
tending rearward  from  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle 
area  to  Continental  United  States  (CONUS)  sources  of 
supply. 

4-12.  The  Budget  Structure 

a.  The  budgeting  phase  of  the  planning,  program- 
ing, and  budgeting  process  basically  is  the  translation 
of  approved  programs  developed  during  the  planning 
and  programming  phases  into  financial  terms  (see  AR 
37-15).  As  a  common  denominator  men,  materiel,  and 
services,  dollars  are  used  as  the  principal  control  vehi- 
cle in  the  administration  of  Army  activities.  The  Army 
management  system  of  accounts  provides  the  mech- 
anism for  recording  and  reporting  financial  informa- 
tion for  management  control  purposes. 

b.  The  Army  budget  is  only  part  of  the  total  DOD 
budget  which,  in  turn,  is  part  of  the  overall  Federal 
budget  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Congress.  Thus, 
a  situation  exists  where  the  needs  of  the  Congress 
make  it  necessary  for  DOD,  and  consequently  the 
Army,  to  express  its  budgets  in  terms  of  appropria- 
tions and  budget  programs/activities,  instead  of  just 
program  elements.  The  major  appropriations  of  the 
Army  budget  are  shown  in  figure  4-4.  These  appro- 
priations represent  the  various  resource  inputs  which 
support  Army  operations.  The  Army  budget  categories 
are  compatible  with  DOD  program  elements.  The 
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MILITARY  PERSONNEL,  ARMY 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  ARMY  (OMA) 

STRATEGIC  FORCES 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES 

COMBAT  DEVELOPMENT,  INTELLIGENCE,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

CENTRAL  SUPPLY  AND  MAINTENANCE 

TRAINING  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  PERSONNEL  ACTIVITIES 

MEDICAL  ACTIVITIES 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  ASSOCIATED  ACTIVITIES  (CONUS-WIDE) 

SUPPORT  OF  OTHER  NATIONS 

AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT,  ARMY 

MISSILE  PROCUREMENT,  ARMY 

PROCUREMENT  OF  WEAPONS  AND  TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES,  ARMY 

PROCUREMENT  OF  AMMUNITION,  ARMY 

OTHER  PROCUREMENT,  ARMY 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION,  ARMY 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  ARMY 

NATIONAL  GUARD  PERSONNEL,  ARMY 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  ARMY  RESERVE  (OMAR) 

RESERVE  PERSONNEL,  ARMY 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  ARMY  RESERVE 

GENERAL  APPROPRIATION  -  CIVIL  FUNCTIONS 


Figure  4-4.  Major  Army  appropriations. 


budget  categories  are  the  basis  for  the  Army  account 
structure.  Correlation  tables  relate  each  account  to  the 
appropriate  program  element. 

4-13.  Budget  Formulation 

a.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Army,  subject  to  the  au- 

I     thority  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  has 

statutory   responsibiUty   for  Army  budgeting.   The 

Comptroller  discharges  this  function  through  the  Di- 


rector of  the  Army  Budget.  Formulation  of  the  Army 
budget  as  part  of  the  total  DOD  planning,  programing, 
and  budgeting  process  is  continuous  and  it  follows 
from  the  planning  and  programing  activities.  While 
planning  and  programing  move  from  the  highest  eche- 
lons down,  the  budget  is  built  from  the  lowest  echelons 
up.  The  echelons  in  the  budget  formulation  process  ac- 
tually correspond  to  the  levels  of  responsibility  for  the 
various  levels  in  the  Army  fiscal  account  structure. 
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The  budget  programs  under  the  Procurement  Appro- 
priations shown  in  figure  4-4,  for  example,  are  termed 
"major  programs."  The  Army  General  Staff  and  The 
Surgeon  General  are  responsible  for  major  programs. 
A  further  breakdown  of  the  major  program  is  called  a 
subprogram.  Subprograms  consist  of  "program  ele- 
ments" which,  in  turn,  consist  of  "activities."  Finally, 
activities  break  down  into  "elements  of  expense." 
Hence,  the  process  is  essentially  one  of  preparing 
budgets  according  to  the  management  structure  of  ac- 
counts at  the  lowest  responsibility  levels,  consoUdat- 
ing  these  in  terms  of  higher  responsibility  levels,  and 
aggregating  into  appropriation  summaries. 

b.  The  Army  Management  Structure  (AMS)  is  a  sys- 
tem of  symbols  and  title  which  identify  the  purpose 
and  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
(seeAR37-100-XX). 

c.  From  a  management  viewpoint  at  DA  level,  the 
important  budget  building  blocks  are  the  individual 
operating  budgets  at  the  major  command  levels  (e.g., 
US  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Com- 
mand (DARCOM),  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC),  US  Army  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM))  and  at  the  installation  levels  (e.g..  Fort 
Benning  and  Letterkenny  Army  Depot). 

d.  The  passage  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  introduced  a  fiscal 
process  with  greater  involvement  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress.  To  assist  the  Congress  in  performing  its  in- 
creased responsibilities,  the  legislation  provided  for 
the  formation  of  a  budget  committee  within  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  as  well  as  a  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  to  assist  both  Houses.  The  legislation  requires 
Congress  to  make  coordinated  annual  decisions  on 
total  Federal  budget  authority,  outlays,  revenues,  pub- 
he  debt  levels,  and  budget  surplus  or  deficit.  Impact  on 
the  budget  year  as  well  as  the  outyears  is  to  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress.  In  addition,  the  legislation  provides 
detailed  procedures  and  deadlines  for  a  congressional 
budget  process  tied  to  a  fiscal  year  beginning  on  1  Oc- 
tober and  ending  on  30  September.  Under  this  system, 
the  President  will  submit  his  budget  to  Congress  in 
January. 

e.  The  new  budget  will  cover  the  12  months  begin- 
ning the  following  1  October.  By  15  April,  the  House 
and  Senate  budget  committees  should  propose  resolu- 
tions offering  a  congressional  version  of  the  right 
spending  levels  for  the  times.  Congress  should  com- 
plete action  on  the  measure  by  15  May  to  guide  but  not 


bind  its  decisions  on  individual  spending  bills  and  new 
proposals.  By  15  September,  revised  resolutions  must 
be  adopted  taking  account  of  aU  spending  Congress 
has  voted  with  the  inclusion  of  firm  budget  ceilings.  If 
appropriations  exceed  the  total  in  the  resolution,  Con- 
gress must  cut  spending,  raise  taxes,  or  consciously 
agree  to  an  increased  deficit  so  the  figures  balance  by 
25  September.  Congress,  by  law,  cannot  adjourn  until 
the  job  is  accompUshed.  In  theory,  the  system  enables 
Congress  to  end  what  has  been  a  piecemeal  operation, 
and  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  overall  Federal  spending 
weighing  programs  against  each  other,  and  deciding 
where  the  emphasis  and  the  money  should  go. 

4-14.  Budget  Execution 

a.  The  budget  execution  can  be  thought  of  as  being 
the  budget  formulation  process  in  reverse.  That  is, 
while  in  the  formulation  process,  higher  echelons  of 
authority  were  reviewing  and  adjusting  appropriation 
estimates  (needs)  from  lower  echelons;  in  the  execution 
process,  the  lower  echelons  must  adjust  their  individ- 
ual operating  budgets  to  the  appropriation  levels  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

6.  Possibly  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  budget 
execution  process  is  that  it  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  re- 
view and  control  of  Army  activities.  Although  Army 
appropriations  are  in  the  congressionally  approved 
Presidential  Budget,  the  services  must  continually  re- 
examine and  re  justify  these  funding  needs  through 
quarterly  program  reviews.  The  rationale  for  this  is 
recognition  that  commanders  can  only  estimate  future 
needs.  As  the  actual  need  for  funds  grows  closer,  situa- 
tions can  be  appraised  more  accurately,  and  finer  esti- 
mates (up  or  down)  can  be  made  on  budget  require- 
ments. These  refined  estimates  become  the  basis  for 
control  actions  to  realine  resources  and  adjust  require- 
ments. Any  reahnement  of  resources  must  be  per- 
formed within  constraints  placed  upon  reprograming. 
These  constraints  are  imposed  by  the  Congress,  the 
OSD,  and  others  to  withhold  some  authority  to  repro- 
gram  funds.  A  discussion  of  the  constraints  is  too 
lengthy  to  be  included  in  this  manual.  The  com- 
mander, advised  by  his  financial  management  staff  of- 
ficer, should  insure  that  reahnement  is  consistent  with 
constraints  imposed  upon  his  command.  Thus,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  budget  flows  back  into  the  planning  and 
programing  activities.  The  flow  is  made  possible 
through  the  Army  financial  management  system, 
based  on  AMS  of  accounts  and  reports. 


Section  11.  ARMY  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 


4-15.  General 

There  are  two  basic  concepts  underlying  Army  finan- 
cial management:  a  commander  must  be  provided  with 


the  resources  necessary  to  perform  his  assigned  mis-  | 
sion;  and  a  commander  be  held  accountable  for  the  use  ^ 
of  those  resources.  Hence,  the  major  elements  of  finan- 
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cial  management  also  become  important  management 
tools  for  the  logistician.  The  systems  for  working  capi- 
tal funds  and  consumer  funds,  as  well  as  the  systems 
for  accounting  for  expenses,  obligations,  and  invento- 
ries, serve  a  twofold  purpose.  First,  they  facilitate  the 
budget  execution  process  and  allow  for  the  appraisal  of 
individual  operations.  Second,  they  provide  individual 
commanders  with  the  means  for  planning,  administer- 
ing, and  measuring  the  performance  of  their  opera- 
tions. 

4-16.  Working  Capital  Funds 

a.  DOD  has  continually  stressed  the  use  of  commer- 
cial-type practices  in  the  management  of  its  resources 
to  obtain  maximum  effectiveness,  efficiency,  and  econ- 
omy of  operations.  At  the  same  time,  the  department 
is  most  interested  in  having  an  accounting  system 
which  reflects  the  cost  of  performance  of  its  programs 
and  activities.  To  achieve  these  results,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  been  authorized  the  use  of  working  cap- 
ital funds.  As  a  result,  stock  and  industrial  funds  exist 
in  each  of  the  miUtary  services.  These  funds  serve  dual 
purposes: 

(1)  To  finance  inventories  of  stores,  supplies,  ma- 
teriel, and  equipment. 

(2)  To  provide  working  capital  for  industrial-type 
activities  and  for  commercial-type  operations. 

b.  To  finance  these  activities,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  authorized  to  have  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury transfer  certain  unused  balances  of  appropriations 
available  to  the  various  military  departments  into  spe- 
cial Treasury  cash  accounts  for  the  various  working 
capital  funds  which  have  been  established.  The 
amount  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Also,  additional  appropriations  may  be  made  by 
Congress  to  provide  needed  working  capital  in  excess 
of  that  available.  The  working  capital  funds  operate  on 
the  revolving  fund  concept,  whereby  once  the  fund  has 
been  set  up  sales  to  customers  provide  the  necessary 
cash  to  continue  operations. 

c.  Thus,  a  revolving  fund  is  a  fund  estabhshed  for  a 
given  purpose,  and  expenditures  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  are  made  from  this  fund.  When  the  funded  ac- 
tivity has  rendered  the  service  or  produced  the  product 
for  which  it  was  created,  it  then  recovers  the  cost  from 
the  individuals  or  agencies  which  contracted  for  the 
goods  or  service.  In  this  way,  to  the  extent  the  funded 
activity  furnishes  services  or  goods  to  individuals  or 
organizations  outside  the  Government,  the  Govern- 
ment is  recovering  its  costs  from  such  activities  in 
cash.  To  the  extent  it  is  goverrunental  agencies  which 
benefit,  the  cost  is  charged  against  the  appropriation 
of  the  benefiting  agencies.  In  the  latter  instance,  the 
cost  of  goods  or  services  ordered  by  the  users  (consum- 


ers) is  normally  controlled  by  the  amount  of  appropri- 
ated funds  available  to  them. 

d.  From  a  management  standpoint,  all  working  cap- 
ital funds,  whether  stock  funds  or  industrial  funds, 
have  certain  objectives.  Some  of  the  more  important 
are: 

(1)  To  improve  management  through: 

(a)  Creation  of  managerial  and  accounting 
vuiits. 

(b)  Organization  of  like  activities  to  permit  a 
balance  between  local  management  responsibility  and 
authority  and  overall  centrahzed  control. 

(c)  Use  of  commercial-type,  accrual-basis  ac- 
counting. 

(d)  Closer  accounting  for  the  cost-of-performing 
functions  with  a  tighter  control  on  costs. 

(e)  Provisions  of  a  basis  for  comparing  costs 
with  those  of  private  industries. 

(2)  To  provide  greater  flexibility  in  financing  and 
budgeting  by  making  it  no  longer  necessary  to  request 
annual  appropriations  from  Congress  to  finance  the 
operations  of  activities  of  this  nature.  Annual  availa- 
biUty  of  appropriated  funds  can  be  ignored  as  a  factor 
in  timing  purchases.  At  the  same  time,  appropriate  fis- 
cal control  over  the  conduct  of  these  activities  is  exer- 
cised through  the  apportionment  process  (obUgation 
authority). 

(3)  To  permit  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  to  be  used  during  the  budgeted 
year,  not  on  the  basis  of  production.  This  contributes 
to  the  aims  of  a  performance-type  budget. 

(4)  To  provide  the  using  agencies  with  cost  data. 
Through  the  use  of  a  consumer- type  budget,  maximum 
cost  consciousness  is  promoted.  Thus,  critical  ap- 
praisal of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  as  compared  to  the 
cost  to  be  incurred  in  connection  with  purchases  from 
the  funded  activity  is  possible.  Additionally,  compari- 
son of  alternative  uses  for  the  funds  available  to  the 
using  agencies  may  be  made. 

4-17.  The  Army  Stock  Fund  (AR  37-111) 

o.  In  general,  any  stock  fund  is  a  revolving  fund  es- 
tablished to  provide  a  simplified  means  of  financing 
and  accounting  for  the  purchase,  holding,  and  sale  of 
consumable-type  common-use  items.  When  a  stock 
fund  is  established,  all  inventories  of  supplies  and 
equipment  in  the  categories  to  be  covered  by  the  fund 
are  given  a  dollar  valuation  as  assets  (capitaUzed).  Ad- 
ditional cash  for  working  capital  is  provided.  As  sup- 
plies and  equipment  are  sold  to  customers,  inventories 
are  converted  into  cash.  On  the  basis  of  past  demands, 
forecast  changes  to  these  demands,  and  the  inventory 
level,  new  obligation  authority  is  requested  to  replace 
the  items  needed.  The  cash  generated  from  "sales"  is 
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used  to  pay  the  vendors  for  the  materiel.  The  buyer- 
seller  relationship  created  by  the  revolving  fund  con- 
cept is  designed  to  achieve: 

(1)  Freedom  from  the  hmitations  of  1-year  appro- 
priations, permitting  the  purchase  of  stocks  at  times 
and  in  quantities  which  provide  the  most  economic 
supply. 

(2)  Economies  in  supply  operations  through  the  fi- 
nancial inventory  accounting  system,  which  causes  the 
users  to  buy  consumable  supplies  rather  than  receive 
them  on  a  "free- issue"  basis. 

b.  Over  90  percent  of  all  Une  items  of  Army-man- 
aged wholesale  inventories  are  procured  with,  held  in 
inventory  by,  and  sold  from  DARCOM.  The  retail  divi- 
sions operate  from  separate  branch  offices  placed  at 
the  post,  camp,  or  station  level  in  CONUS,  and  pro- 
cure, hold,  and  sell  all  items  required  by  the  consum- 
ing activities  except  for  those  principal  and  secondary 
items  centrally  controlled  and  financed  with  appropri- 
ated funds  at  the  wholesale  level.  Retail  divisions  pro- 
cure supplies  and  equipment  from  DARCOM,  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  (DLA),  General  Services  Administra- 
tion (GSA),  local  nonmihtary  sources,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, from  other  military  services. 

c.  Management  of  the  stock  fund  requires  control  of 
inventory  levels  from  both  an  item  and  a  dollar  view- 
point. As  such,  there  is  a  dollar  limitation  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  inventory;  e.g.,  ObHgation  Authority  (OA)  or 
Acquisition  Authority  (AA).  This  authority  is  the  dol- 
lar limitation  placed  on  the  amount  of  inventory  that 
any  one  stock  fund  entity  may  order  during  a  fiscal 
period;  e.g.,  quarter  or  year.  Although  cash  may  be 
available  for  purchasing  inventory,  the  stock  fund  can- 
not ultimately  spend  it  unless  it  has  the  proper  author- 
ity to  place  the  order.  The  administrative  restriction  of 
acquisition/obligational  authority  is  imposed  on  the 
operation  of  the  stock  fund  in  order  to  control  the  in- 
ventory levels. 

d.  Responsibihty  for  overall  direction  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Army  Stock  Fund  is  vested  within  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics 
(ODCSLOG).  The  responsibility  for  management  and 
control  of  the  wholesale  stock  fund  is  delegated  to  the 
Commander,  DARCOM.  Retail  divisions  are  managed 
by  each  major  command  having  retail  supply  responsi- 
bihties. 

e.  The  Army  has  established  certain  criteria  which 
must  be  met  to  quaUfy  an  item  for  inclusion  in  the 
Army  Stock  Fund.  The  fund  includes  inventories  of 
consumable-type  supplies  and  common-use,  standard 
stock  items,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  consumed 
when  they  are  sold  (issued)  to  consumers. 

/.  The  current  method  of  stock  fund  operations 
within  the  Army  preserves  the  use  of  the  appropriated 


funds  made  available  for  supply  support  of  the  con- 
suming activities,  until  the  time  the  supplies  are 
issued  to  those  activities;  thereby  showing  costs  and 
expenses  in  the  year  they  actually  occur.  This  permits 
vahd  cost  performance  budgeting  and  accounting  and 
faciUtates  the  preparation  of  forecasts  and  control  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  support  those  budgets. 

4-18.  The  DLA  Stock  Fund 

o.  This  stock  fund,  the  newest  of  those  in  DOD,  was 
initiated  in  1962.  Modifications  and  changes  through 
the  summer  of  1965  resulted  in  an  organization  com- 
prising six  centers  (including  five  inventory  control 
points  (ICPs)),  each  under  a  single  commodity  manag- 
er. 

b.  These  defense  supply  centers  maintain  central- 
ized inventory  control.  All  supply  management  func- 
tions, such  as  requisition  processing,  inventory  ac- 
countability, financial  accounting,  reporting,  billing, 
and  collecting  are  performed  at  these  centers.  Servic- 
ing, administrative  support,  and  technical  advice  are 
furnished  by  the  Defense  Logistics  Service  Center 
(DLSC),  the  Defense  Industrial  Plant  Equipment  Cen- 
ter (DIPEC),  and  the  Defense  Documentation  Center 
(DDC). 

c.  DLA,  using  its  own  stock  fund,  is  responsible  for 
supply  management  and  procurement  of  assigned 
commodities  for  DOD.  Items  purchased  and  held  by 
the  DLA  Stock  Fund  are  wholesale  stock.  The  individ- 
ual military  service  (customer)  uses  its  own  funds  to 
obtain  materials  from  the  DLA  Stock  Fund. 

4-19.  The     Army     Industrial     Fund     (AR 
37-110) 

a.  In  general,  an  industrial  fund  is  a  revolving  fund 
estabhshed  to  provide  working  capital  for  the  opera- 
tion of  commercial-type  or  industrial-type  activities 
which  manufacture  goods  for,  or  furnish  services  to, 
customers  within  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
DOD.  Each  industrial  fund  consists  of  cash,  accounts 
receivable,  inventories  of  materiel,  supplies,  and  work 
in  process,  and  aU  other  current  assets  except  the  land, 
plant,  and  equipment  of  the  activity.  The  fund  is  used 
to  finance  the  cost  of  goods  produced  or  services  ren- 
dered. The  fund  is  reimbursed  for  the  goods  or  services 
from  the  appropriate  funds  of  the  customer  (consum- 
er). 

b.  Industrial  funding  eliminates  accounting  for  sev- 
eral appropriations,  allotments,  and  suballotments  by 
using  the  single  revolving  fund  concept.  It  provides  a 
more  effective  means  of  controlling  costs  of  goods  or 
services  produced  or  rendered.  Each  industrial  fund 
has  an  accounting  system,  tailored  to  its  specific  pur-  i 
poses,  which  shows  its  cost  to  produce  goods  or  render     " 
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services.  The  relationship  between  the  industrial  fund 
activities  and  the  activities  which  order,  receive,  and 

►  pay  for  the  end  products  or  services  to  the  industrial 
fund  is  similar  to  the  relationship  between  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  in  the  marketplace.  The  industrial  fund 
concept  encourages  cross-servicing  among  the  military 
departments  and  agencies  of  DOD  to  obtain  the  most 
economical  use  of  facilities.  The  cost-of-performance 
budget  is  enhanced  by  eliminating  "free  issues"  since 
the  customers  (consumers)  must  budget  for  the  costs  of 
the  end  products  received  from  the  industrial  funds. 

c.  The  operation  of  an  installation  or  activity  under 
an  industrial  fund  is  comparable  to  that  of  a  business 
which  produces  and  sells  goods  or  services.  The  cost  to 
produce  those  goods  or  services  are  included  in  the  sell- 
ing prices.  The  buyer  of  the  goods  or  services  is  placed 
in  the  position  of  being  able  to  find  fault  with  the  sell- 
ing prices.  This  criticism  extends  to  quality  and  speed 
of  delivery  of  the  goods  or  services  order  in  compari- 
son with  relative  cost  of  similar  performing  activities 
of  outside  agencies.  This  emphasizes  effective  and  eco- 
nomical management  of  those  activities  for  which  the 
industrial  fund  concept  has  been  devised.  A  recent  in- 
novation is  the  stabilized  fixed-price/rate  billing  con- 
cept. This  concept  provides  that  buyers  will  be  billed  at 
fixed  prices,  fixed  hourly  rates,  etc.,  which  are  set  in 
advance  of  performance,  and  are  not  to  be  changed  ex- 

i       cept  for  a  change  in  scope  of  work. 

d.  Industrial  funds  have  been  installed  at  Army  ar- 
senals, depots,  traffic  management  of  terminal  serv- 
ices and  research  activities.  Industrial  fund  charters 
have  been  issued  to  DARCOM  and  the  Mihtary  Traffic 
Management  Command  (MTMC).  The  charters  author- 
ize and  govern  industrial  fund  operations  pursuant  to 
prescribed  policies,  procedures,  and  reporting  require- 
ments. 

4-20.  Consumer  Funds 

a.  The  concept  of  placing  maximum  responsibility 
for  the  management  and  control  of  the  use  of  re- 
sources as  close  to  the  point  of  consumption  or  use  of 
these  resources  as  possible  is  consumer  funding.  The 
scope  and  significance  of  this  funding  have  increased 
considerably  by  using  working  capital  funds  and  by  re- 
quiring cost-of-performance  budgeting  and  detailed  ac- 
counting and  reporting.  Each  installation  commander 
receives  appropriated  funds  through  his  command 
channels.  These  funds  finance  his  operations  and 
maintenance  activities  such  as  the  pay  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel, locally  contracted  services  (utilities  and  com- 
munications), and  supplies  and  equipment  procured 
from  stock-funded  sources,  from  GSA,  or  by  local  pro- 
curement from  civihan  sources.  Under  this  concept, 
I  stock  funds,  and  consumer  (appropriated)  funds  be- 
come mutually  supporting.  The  stock  funds  initially  fi- 


nance the  costs  of  procuring  and  holding  inventories; 
later  the  consumer  funds  reimburse  the  stock  funds 
for  supplies  and  equipment  purchased  from  the  stock 
fund.  Through  this  procedure,  cost-of-performance 
budgeting  is  accomplished  since  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  are  expensed  at  the  time  of  con- 
sumption of  goods  and  services,  and  are  not  used  for 
procuring  and  holding  inventories.  In  essence,  consum- 
er funds  are  operating  and  maintenance  funds  used  to 
pay  for  the  items  described  above. 

b.  The  Army  has  consumer  funding  at  every  post, 
camp,  station,  and  separate  activity  worldwide  which 
is  incorporated  into  the  Resource  Management  Sys- 
tem. Under  this  system,  the  installation's  commander 
prepares  a  detailed  Command  Operating  Budget  and 
forecasts  his  requirements  for  a  given  fiscal  year.  He  is 
subsequently  provided  with  an  allotment  of  funds, 
generally  from  the  appropriation  OMA,  with  which  to 
procure  the  goods  and  services  to  support  his  approved 
Command  Operating  Budget.  He  is  then  held  account- 
able for  the  use  of  those  funds  to  accomplish  his  pro- 
gram. 

4-21.  Management  Funds 

a.  In  general,  a  management  fund  is  a  fund  set  up  by 
contributions  or  authorizations  from  other  funds  or 
appropriations  for  the  performance  of  a  common  task. 
Such  funds  are  used  to  finance,  administer,  and  ac- 
count for  either  a  continuing  or  a  one-time  project,  for 
transactions  involving  appropriations  of  two  or  more 
commands  or  offices  of  a  specified  military  depart- 
ment. Management  funds  accounts  are  established 
only  upon  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
accounts  established  may  be  managed  and  operated  by 
a  single  department  under  its  management  fund  either 
when  its  commands  and  offices  are  the  only  partici- 
pants or  when  two  or  more  departments  or  other 
agencies  of  DOD  are  participating  in  the  project. 

b.  The  Army  Management  Fund  was  created  to 
simplify  operations  which  are  financed  by  two  or  more 
appropriations.  Examples  of  activities  which  have 
been  financed  through  the  fund  are: 

(1)  Defense  Telephone  Service,  Washington,  DC. 

(2)  Interagency  transportation  services. 

(3)  US  Army  Engineer  Command,  Europe. 

4-22.  Installation  Funding 

a.  As  a  result  of  previous  installation  budget  sub- 
mission to  higher  headquarters,  funding  is  received  at 
the  installation  in  the  form  of  obligation  authority 
contained  on  a  Funding  Authorization  Document 
(FAD).  The  installation  Finance  and  Accounting  Office 
is  then  responsible  for  preventing  any  overobligation 
or  overexpenditure  of  funds.  The  funding,  or  obliga- 
tion authority,  received  is  of  three  types:  direct  obliga- 
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tion  authority,  funded  reimbursement  authority,  and 
automatic  reimbursement  authority. 

6.  Direct  obligation  authority  is  for  support  of  mis- 
sion activity  at  the  installation.  It  is  a  specific  amount 
(or  limit)  which  is  cited  on  the  FAD  and  is  immediately 
available  for  obligation  upon  receipt  of  the  FAD. 

c.  Funded  reimbursement  authority  is  for  support 
of  specific  nonmission  but  essential  activity  at  the  in- 
stallation. It  is  a  specific  amount  (or  limit)  which  is 
cited  on  the  FAD,  but  it  is  not  immediately  available 
for  obligation.  It  is  available  for  obligation  only  upon 
receipt  of  a  firm  reimbursable  order. 

d.  Automatic  reimbursement  authority  is  for  sup- 
port of  nonmission  but  essential  activity  at  the  instal- 
lation. The  authority  to  engage  in  automatic  reim- 
bursement transactions,  rather  than  any  specific 
amount,  is  received  on  the  FAD.  It  is  not  immediately 
available  for  obligation,  but  rather  becomes  available 
only  upon  receipt  of  a  firm  reimbursable  order. 

4-23.  Nonappropriated  Funds 

a.  Nonappropriated  funds  are  established  by  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  purpose  of 
these  funds  is  to  administer  money  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  military  and  civilian  personnel  when  such  money 
is  not  appropriated  by  Congress.  Although  not  related 
to  logistics  per  se,  nonappropriated  funds  may  occa- 
sionally be  the  concern  of  logistics  managers.  (They  al- 
so warrant  brief  mention  in  this  text  because  they  are 
often  confused,  by  the  uninitiated,  with  the  reimburse- 
ment funds  discussed  above.) 

b.  The  concept  of  the  nonappropriated  fund  system 
is  to  supplement  costs  of  programs  initially  provided, 
operated,  and  maintained  through  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress.  Three  general  categories  of  nonappropri- 
ated funds  are  authorized  within  DOD.  These  are  reve- 
nue-producing funds,  welfare  funds,  and  sundry  or  as- 
sociated funds.  These  funds  are  locally  self-generated 
and  are  self-sustaining.  They  are  subject  to  DOD-wide 
uniform  accounting  and  reporting  procedures  (see  ARs 
28-1  and  210-55). 

4-24.  Army  Management  Accounting 

a.  The  Army  accounting  system  is  based  on  the  con- 
ventional double-entry  accrual  method  of  bookkeep- 
ing. Every  financial  transaction  is  recorded  in  a  ledger, 
in  a  double-entry  (a  debit  and  a  credit),  in  accordance 
with  the  equation  assets  equal  liabilities  plus  capital 
plus  income  minus  expenses.  This  relationship  or  equa- 
tion forms  the  basic  model  for  the  formulation  of  the 
budgets  and  the  preparation  of  accounting  reports, 
and  the  analyses  of  operation  in  terms  of  financial 
data. 


b.  In  addition  to  being  a  basic  double-entry  system, 
the  Army  accounting  system  is  also  on  an  accrual  (as 
opposed  to  cash)  basis.  In  accrual  accounting,  costs  are 
matched  with  related  revenue  within  the  same  ac- 
counting period.  The  accrual  method  insures  revenue 
will  be  recorded  when  earned,  which  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  time  the  revenue  is  received.  It  also  provides 
for  the  recording  of  costs  and  expenses  when  the  bene- 
fit is  received.  This  may  not  correspond  to  the  time 
when  the  bill  is  paid  or  the  legal  obUgation  is  incurred. 
The  accrual  method  permits  income  and  expenses  to  be 
matched  in  a  specific  accounting  period.  It  records 
events  when  they  occur  regardless  of  when  funds  are 
exchanged.  The  accrual  system  of  accounting  develops 
information  on  costs  of  goods  and  services  used  and  on 
expenditures,  disbursements,  and  obligations.  It  pro- 
vides much  useful  data  since  it  reflects  the  availabihty 
of  funds  and  provides  information  on  the  available  re- 
sources and  their  actual  use.  Cost  data  on  the  use  of  re- 
sources are  essential  to  management  for  effective  con- 
trol. 

c.  The  Army  accounting  system  is  part  of  the  over- 
all DOD  accounting  system  (see  AR  37-151).  As  such, 
it  operates  through  command  channels  and  is  set  up  to 
provide  a  sound  organizational  basis  for  achieving  the 
legislative  objectives  contained  in  PubUc  Law  784,  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950,  and 
to  furnish  reliable  financial  information  required  by 
DOD  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(0MB).  Additionally,  its  major  objectives  are  to  accom- 
plish the  following: 

(1)  Establish  and  maintain  records  and  accounts 
of  financial  transactions  and  summaries  of  each  ac- 
countable entry. 

(2)  Provide  prompt  and  accurate  payment  of  ac- 
counts to  military  and  civiUan  personnel,  contractors, 
and  other  vendors  for  services  rendered  and  materiel 
furnished,  to  include  the  determination  of  entitle- 
ment. 

(3)  Provide  the  prompt  collection  of  all  amounts 
due  DOD,  the  military  services,  or  the  US  Govern- 
ment. 

(4)  Furnish  timely  and  accurate  financial  reports 
on  the  status  of  funds,  costs,  and  property. 

(5)  Bring  together  all  financial  transactions  con- 
cerned with  appropriations,  apportionments,  alloca- 
tions, allotments,  commitments,  obligations,  receipts, 
disbursements,  accrued  expenditures,  assets,  liabili- 
ties, costs,  revenues,  and  property  in  integrated  ac- 
counting and  finance  systems. 

d.  The  policy  of  assigning  accounting  functions  to 
commands  and  to  installations  under  jurisdiction  of 
commands  is  based  on  the  need  to  relate  the  functions 
to  management  responsibilities  and  budget  adminis- 
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tration  at  those  levels.  The  entire  accounting  process  is 

treated  as  a  whole  and  provides  a  single,  official  set  of 
i  records  where  it  can  best  serve  the  activity  that  has 
'       primary  responsibility.  It  is  supported  by  procedures 

which  insure  the  recording  of  all  financial  transactions 

at  the  time  and  place  they  occur. 

e.  The  structure  relates  the  activities  and  records  of 
the  finance  network  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
accounting  system  to  prevent  duplication  between  fi- 
nance activities  and  the  installation  accounting  activi- 
ties in  recordkeeping  and  document  handling.  It  also 
provides  appropriate  relationships  between  the  ac- 
counting and  financial  levels  (installation,  command, 
and  both  bureau  and  departmental  headquarters) 
without  duplication,  as  well  as  suitable  accounting  re- 
lationships and  procedures  for  the  control  of  interde- 
pendent transactions. 

4-25.  Integrated  Accounting 

Integrated  accounting  systems  are  used  to  cover  all 
functions  of  a  specific  operation.  They  establish  the 
broad  structure  of  related  accounts,  supporting 
records,  and  control  and  accrual  features  necessary  to 
produce  the  financial  data  required  for  successful  im- 
plementation of  the  departmental  financial  manage- 
ment plan  under  a  common  set  of  procedures.  They  in- 
tegrate appropriation,  expenditure,  and  financial  ac- 
I  counting  for  all  assets,  liabilities,  revenues,  and  costs 
of  operations.  They  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
summary  control  accounts  for  incorporation  of  finan- 
cial data  pertaining  to  industrial,  stock,  and  manage- 
ment funds  and  permit  consolidation  of  financial 
statements  at  all  echelons  of  command  consistent  with 
management  requirements. 

4-26.  Decentralized  Accounting 

While  there  are  variations  in  the  application  of  central 
office  accounting  control,  the  most  commonly  used 
provides  that  a  central  accounts  office  maintain  ledg- 
ers which  summarize  the  total  investment.  The  de- 
tailed recording  of  assets,  liabilities,  and  fund  ac- 
counts is  maintained  in  the  records  at  the  installation 
where  the  individual  transaction  affecting  the  ac- 
counts are  easily  and  economically  available.  Changes 
are  posted  periodically  on  the  books  of  the  accounts  of- 
fice from  accounting  statements  received  from  the  in- 
stallation reporting  the  results  of  their  operations. 

4-27.  Supporting  Systems 

a.  General.  The  flexibility  and  detail  necessary  for 
accounting  of  the  widely  divergent  activities  within 
the  Army  are  provided  for  by  the  use  of  a  number  of 
books  of  original  entry  and  related  specialized  account- 
I  ing  procedures  and  systems.  The  summary  account  in 
the  general  ledger  represents  the  sum  total  of  these 


many  detailed  accounts.  The  supporting  systems  with 
their  detailed  accounts  are  covered  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

b.  Appropriation  and  fund  accounting. 

(1)  The  Army  maintains  a  system  of  administra- 
tive control  which  restricts  obligation  or  expenditures 
against  such  appropriation  or  other  fund  to  the 
amount  available.  It  fixes  responsibility  for  violations 
(see  AR  37-20)  and  provides  financial  reports  on  the 
status  of  funds  administered  by  the  Army. 

(2)  Appropriation  and  fund  accounting  provides 
the  system  to  accomplish  these  objectives.  It  identifies 
and  accounts  for  each  appropriation  as  a  separate  enti- 
ty throughout  its  existence  from  time  of  appropriation 
through  apportionment,  transfer,  allocation,  allot- 
ment, commitment,  obligation,  expenditure,  liquida- 
tion, reimbursement,  or  refund,  or  until  lapsed  or 
merged  into  a  successor  account.  It  is  a  means  of  pro- 
viding information  for  budget  administration  and  for 
status-of-funds  reports  to  higher  authority. 

(3)  Unobligated  balances  reported  for  each  appro- 
priated fund  must  agree  with  the  corresponding  items 
shown  in  reports  on  sources  of  funds  available  and  ob- 
hgations  incurred  for  the  respective  appropriated 
fund.  Allocation  status  reports  for  each  command  are 
prepared  by  consolidating  the  allotment  of  status  re- 
ports of  its  subordinate  field  activities  with  data  pro- 
vided by  its  own  accounts.  In  the  same  manner,  the  ap- 
propriations status  reports  for  each  department  are 
prepared  through  consolidation  of  the  allocation 
status  reports  of  the  major  commands  and  bureaus 
with  data  provided  by  its  own  accounts. 

(4)  Commitments  are  recorded  only  when  sup- 
ported by  documentary  evidence  in  accordance  with 
departmental  directives.  Obligations  are  recorded 
against  appropriations  and  funds  only  when  supported 
by  documentary  evidence  in  accordance  with  criteria 
contained  in  Army  directives. 

c.  Expense  accounting.  Expense  accounting  proce- 
dures are  designed  to  identify  the  cost  of  labor,  materi- 
el, and  services  consumed  or  used  in  carrying  out  the 
missions  and  programs  of  the  Army.  Expense  account- 
ing provides  financial  data  for  the  operating  expense 
budgetary  requirements  and  related  financial  analyses 
in  connection  with  budget  administration  and  pro- 
gram management  under  the  operating  budget  con- 
cept. 

d.  Financial  in  ven  tory  accoun  ting. 

(1)  Operations  within  the  Army  require  many  cat- 
egories of  materiel:  aeronautical,  electronic,  ordnance, 
and  missile  parts  are  but  a  few.  These  categories  are 
inventory  segments  within  the  logistics  support  sys- 
tem. Such  inventory  must  be  watched  carefully  and 
maintained  under  strict  accountability.  DOD  assigns 
national  stock  numbers  (NSNs)  for  use  by  all  military 
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services.  The  national  stock  numbering  system  and 
Federal  cataloging  procedures  insure  all  items  of  sup- 
ply are  uniformly  described,  classified,  and  numbered. 

(2)  Effective  management  of  inventories  and  the 
overall  management  of  finances  require  a  carefully 
planned  system  for  inventory  reporting  (see  AR 
710-1).  Records  are  maintained  of  the  value  of  receipt 
and  expenditure  transactions  by  class  and  Federal  sup- 
ply group  (FSG).  From  these  records,  financial  reports 
reflecting  transactions  and  the  value  of  inventories  on 
hand  are  prepared  for  the  ICPs.  These  financial  rec- 
ords must  be  reconciled  periodically  with  the  individu- 
al stock  record  cards. 

(3)  Financial  inventory  accounting  generally  en- 
compasses the  acquisition,  holding,  consumption,  and 
other  disposition  of  inventories  owned  by  the  Army. 
This  includes  vehicles,  tanks,  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
propulsion  units  as  well  as  inventories  intransit,  in 
storage,  equipment  in  use,  and  industrial  equipment 
reserve.  Inventories  in  the  hands  of  contractors  and 
other  mihtary  services  are  also  included. 

(4)  The  financial  inventory  accounting  system 
uses  the  dollar  as  the  common  denominator  to  record 
and  measure  the  status  of  supply  operations  by  inte- 
grating or  superimposing  a  dollar  accounting  system 
upon  the  item  accounting  system. 

e.  Cost  accounting. 

(1)  Cost  accounting  is  a  system  of  accounting, 
analysis,  and  reporting  on  cost  of  production  of  goods 
or  services  and  of  operation  of  programs,  activities, 
functions,  and  organizational  units.  The  system  may 
also  embrace  cost  estimating,  determination  of  cost 
standards  based  on  engineering  data,  and  comparison 
of  actual  and  standard  cost  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
cost  control.  The  system  may  deal  in  nonfinancial  (sta- 
tistical) measures  in  Ueu  of  or  to  augment  financial 
measures.  It  is  used  when  the  required  data  cannot  be 
obtained  through  general  accounting  processes.  Cost 
accounting  carries  the  classification  of  resources  to  the 
lowest  level  of  detail.  This  extension  in  detail  of  data 
makes  cost  accounting  subordinate  to,  and  distin- 
guishes it  from,  all  other  parts  of  the  accounting  sys- 
tem. 

(2)  Cost  accounting  is  more  specific  in  detail  and 
complex  in  technique  than  the  other  supporting  sys- 
tems and  is  the  most  expensive  to  administer.  It  is  de- 
signed to  serve  the  following  basic  management  re- 
quirements: 

(a)  Measurement  of  performance.  Measurement 
of  performance  by  cost  accounting  methods  consists 
fundamentally  in  comparing  current  cost  with  some 
previously  determined  standard  or  with  the  results  of 
other  activities  engaged  in  similar  operations. 

(b)  Determination  of  the  amount  to  be  charged 
for  products  furnished  or  services  performed  on  a  re- 


imbursable basis.  Cost  accounting  provides  the  cost  of 
end  products  or  services  produced  which  can  be  used  to 
support  reimbursement  bilhngs  and  to  establish  sell- 
ing prices  or  rates. 

(c)  Budget  planning,  execution,  and  control. 
Cost  accounting  provides  detailed  and  specific  data  on 
past  cost  in  a  detailed  classification  for  planning  and 
justifying  future  budgets.  It  also  provides  cost  of 
actual  performance  related  to  budgeted  cost  and  re- 
flects conformance  of  deviation  from  expected  results. 

(d)  Determination  of  operating  results.  For  ac- 
tivities and  operations  financed  from  industrial  funds, 
cost  accounting  provides  actual  cost  by  product  or 
service  for  comparison  with  related  revenue  for  deter- 
mination of  gains  or  losses  from  operations. 

(e)  Other  management  decisions.  Through  the 
historical  financial  record  of  cost,  cost  accounting  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  determining  future  cost  involved  in 
short-  and  long-range  policy  and  operating  alterna- 
tives, future  program  choices,  force  levels,  operating 
levels,  and  operating  locations  and  methods. 

/.  Real  property  accounting. 

(1)  Real  property  is  any  interest  in  land  (including 
improvements  of  any  kind,  structures,  and  fixtures 
permanently  located  on  the  premises)  and  appurte- 
nances to  the  land,  under  the  control  of  the  Army. 

(2)  Real  property  includes  property  located  at  de- 
fense installations,  in  private  contractors'  plants,  and 
in  other  Government  departments.  It  does  not  include 
real  property  items  in  storage.  Real  property  is  divided 
into  four  classes:  land,  buildings  and  improvements, 
industrial  production  equipment,  and  equipment  other 
than  industrial  production  equipment.  It  is  around 
these  classes  of  property  that  the  inventory  control 
and  accounting  systems  for  real  property  are  built. 

(3)  Real  property  accounting  includes  accounting 
for  real  property  in  being,  increases  from  acquisition, 
construction,  donation  and  transfer  in,  decreases  from 
transfer  out,  deletion,  disposal,  destruction,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  real  property  facilities.  It  applies 
to  all  real  property  as  defined  in  pertinent  mihtary 
regulations  including  that  occupied  or  held  by  contrac- 
tors and  occupied  by  other  agencies  or  individuals.  It 
also  includes  the  accumulated  (incurred)  cost  of  con- 
struction in  progress  being  built  by  a  specific  depart- 
ment under  a  departmentally  administered  contract 
and  by  other  military  construction  agencies  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Real  property  accounting  in- 
cludes cost  accounting  for  operations  and  maintenance 
of  real  property  facihties  and  cost  accounting  for  con- 
struction in  progress.  Real  property  records  provide 
the  data  needed  for  real  property  reports  required 
under  law. 

(4)  Real  property  accounting  also  provides  data   | 
necessary  for  examining  and  measuring  faciUty  plans, 
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to  departmental  objectives  by  furnishing  a  means  for 
effectively  controlling  real  property  facilities  pro-  37-110 

grams  at  all  echelons. 
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CHAPTER  5 

PLANNING  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  FOR 
MILITARY  CONTINGENCY  OPERATIONS 


Section  I.  GENERAL 


5-1.  General 

a.  Military  planning  and  preparation  of  plans  are  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  sequence  of  actions  in  making  and 
executing  a  decision.  Not  only  does  proper  planning 
permit  the  detailed  and  systematic  examination  of  all 
factors  involved  in  an  operation,  but  it  also  reduces  the 
time  required  to  make  a  decision  when  plans  based  on 
anticipated  commitments  are  available.  Planning  for 
anticipated  contingencies  is  normally  deliberate  and 
formal,  but  emergency  situations  may  dictate  an  accel- 
eration of  the  planning  process.  This  chapter  will  ad- 
dress both  situations  by  covering  the  joint  planning 
process  and,  briefly,  the  Crisis  Action  System  (CAS). 

b.  National  military  decisions  are  ultimately  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President.  Advice  on  defense  mat- 
ters is  available  to  the  President  from  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  (NSC),  whose  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
balanced,  coordinated,  and  continuing  review  of  mili- 
tary requirements  in  the  light  of  current  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  considerations.  National  security 
poUcies,  approved  by  the  President  and  disseminated 
through  military  channels  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
provide  the  basis  for  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  military  plans.  Since  few  plans,  if  any  at  all, 
call  for  unilateral  Army  operations,  there  is  little 
choice  but  for  each  of  us  to  become  familiar  with  the 
joint  planning  process.  Thus,  the  objective  of  this 
chapter  is  to  introduce  you  to  the  joint  planning  proc- 
ess, the  phases  of  planning,  and  the  major  outputs  of 
the  Joint  Operations  Planning  System  ( JOPS). 

5-2.  Logistics  Considerations 

a.  Logistics  plans  provide  the  essential  ingredients 
which  make  military  operation  plans  realistic.  The  es- 
sence of  logistics  planning  involves  the  determination 
of  supply,  transportation,  maintenance,  construction, 
and  related  logistics  requirements,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  existing  capability  to  meet  these  requirements. 
It  is  quite  evident  an  understanding  of  the  basic  con- 
siderations of  logistics  planning,  defined  below,  is  a 
necessary  element  in  the  development  of  effective 
planning  procedures. 


(1)  Leadtime.  Leadtime  is  considered  to  be  the 
time  between  action  taken  to  obtain  an  item  for  use 
and  arrival  of  the  item  in  the  hands  of  the  user. 

(2)  Limited  resources.  Resources  (e.g.,  men,  mate- 
riel, and  money)  are  always  limited.  The  concept  of  re- 
sources management  promulgated  by  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  analysts  recognizes  this  consideration 
by  establishing  throughout  the  Armed  Forces  a  system 
for  evaluating  the  essentiahty  of  conflicting  defense 
programs. 

(3)  Critical  shortages.  The  logistics  planner  and 
the  logistics  system  must  expect  a  critical  shortage 
will  develop  and  extraordinary  and  emergency  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  correct  the  shortage. 

(4)  Priorities-allocations- reserves.  Since  resources 
are  always  limited,  systems  of  priorities  and  alloca- 
tions are  established  reflecting  command  judgments  of 
military  value  or  essentiality.  The  basic  point  of  this 
logistics  consideration  is  once  a  system  is  established, 
discipline  is  necessary  to  prevent  frustration  of  the 
system. 

(5)  Underplan-overplan.  Underplanning,  whether 
a  result  of  poor  estimates,  misunderstanding,  improp- 
er application  of  good  planning  factors,  or  proper  ap- 
plication of  poor  planning  factors,  creates  a  crash  pro- 
gram which  eventually  manifests  itself  in  overplan- 
ning. 

(6)  Coordination-communication.  Constant  ex- 
change of  information  and  coordination,  with  real 
communication  and  understanding,  are  vital  to  the 
command  so  all  elements  of  command  can  bring  about 
military  success. 

(7)  Flexibility.  Regardless  of  the  level  at  which 
planning  is  conducted,  it  must  provide  for  the  means 
to  be  in  place  to  carry  out  the  commander's  decision. 
The  plan  must  also  provide  for  enough  flexibility  to 
permit  the  commander  and  his  staff  to  meet  various 
situations  which  may  arise  as  the  result  of  an  action  by 
an  opponent. 

(8)  Adequacy-suitability- feasibility-acceptability. 
The  courses  of  action  open  to  a  commander  to  meet  the 
situation  which  exists,  or  might  develop,  must  be  con- 
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sidered  in  terms  of  adequacy,  suitability,  feasibility, 
and  acceptability. 

(9)  Command  control.  Each  of  the  foregoing  logis- 
tics considerations  alludes  to  the  key  fact  command 
control  must  be  exercised  with  sound  judgment,  under- 
standing, competence,  and  restraint.  Unless  positive 
command  control  is  maintained,  the  various  logistics 
installations  and  operations  tend  to  expand  to  unman- 
ageable size.  Logistics  discipline  can  only  be  exercised 
as  a  function  of  command. 

b.  The  logistics  planner  must  be  skilled  in  the  use  of 
appropriate  tools.  Accurate,  complete,  and  timely  lo- 
gistics information  is  one  of  the  essential  planning 
tools.  Logistics  estimates  and  logistics  plans  are  de- 
pendent on  the  availability  of  readily  usable  informa- 
tion and  planning  factors  and  on  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment with  which  these  are  used  by  the  planner  to  solve 
military  problems  successfully. 

(1)  Planning  factors  are  based  on  experience, 
either  peacetime  or  wartime,  and  are  used  to  forecast 
future  requirements.  Their  accuracy  will  vary  either 
because  conditions  in  the  area  in  which  they  are  being 
applied  differ  from  those  in  the  area  in  which  the  expe- 
rience was  accumulated  or  because  of  changes  in  op- 
erating techniques. 

(2)  Staff  planning  factors,  while  essential  tools, 
should  be  used  with  a  clear  understanding  of  their 
capabilities  and  limitations.  For  example,  a  staff  plan- 
ning factor  such  as  pounds  per  man  per  day  for  ammu- 
nition expenditure  by  a  tank  battalion  in  an  offensive 
operation  normally  would  not  be  employed  by  plan- 
ners on  the  division  staff  in  estimating  requirements 
for  a  specific  operation.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  this 
particular  staff  planning  factor  is  broad,  based  on 
average  conditions  over  a  series  of  operations.  Detailed 
logistics  requirements  should,  when  practicable,  be 
based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  specific  operations  to 
be  conducted. 

(3)  Logistics  planners  should  accumulate  new  in- 
formation within  the  area  of  operations,  analyze  it, 
and  translate  it  into  new  planning  factors  which  may 
supplement  or  replace  older  factors.  Normally,  experi- 
ence should  soon  build  up  planning  factors  which  are 
either  generally  applicable  or  applicable  to  specific 
types  of  operations. 

5-3.  DOD  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS) 
Guidance 

o.  DOD  poUcies  and  guidance  are  published  in  the 
Logistics  Planning  and  Programing  Guidance  (LPPG) 
section  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Planning  and  Pro- 
graming Guidance  Memorandum  (PPGM),  DOD  direc- 
tives, DOD  instructions,  or  other  transmittals. 

b.  To  insure  a  worldwide  readiness  capability  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  US  and  allied  forces  in  a  national 


emergency,  an  industrial  base  which  can  be  quickly 
and  effectively  mobilized  to  support  minimum  essen- 
tial long-range  production  requirements  is  of  major 
importance.  DOD  is  charged  with  providing  for  a  sus- 
tained state  of  industrial  preparedness  for  production 
of  essential  military  items  through  continuous  plan- 
ning for  production  of  essential  items  identified  and 
selected  by  the  military  departments.  DOD  is  also 
charged  with  insuring  an  adequate  commercial  main- 
tenance/repair capability  exists  to  meet  readiness  re- 
quirements for  items  of  materiel  included  in  the  ap- 
proved forces  but  not  supported  by  an  organic  depot 
maintenance  capability. 

c.  DOD  planning  policy  provides  for  the  application 
of  controls  on  the  economy  to  channel  industrial  effort 
from  commercial  to  emergency  support  activities.  It 
also  considers  measures  to  minimize  leadtime  and  to 
maintain  industrial  base  facilities  in  a  high  state  of 
readiness  and  reaUstic  determination  of  total  produc- 
tion requirements  needed  to  support  forces  approved 
for  mobilization. 

d.  Each  DOD  component  is  required  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  war  reserve  program.  It  is  DOD  policy  that 
DOD  components  select  items  for  war  reserve  to  ini- 
tially sustain,  in  wartime,  all  necessary  combat  and 
combat  support  operations  and  the  expanded  logistics 
system  required  to  maintain  these  operations. 

e.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  assigned  to  the  JCS 
certain  responsibilities  for  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  military  services  and  those  joint  commands  estab- 
lished by  the  President.  These  responsibilities  are  enu- 
merated in  DOD  Directive  4100.1,  "Functions  of  the 
DOD  and  Its  Major  Components,"  and  in  JCS  Pub  2, 
"Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  (UNAAF)."  The  logis- 
tics responsibilities  assigned  to  JCS  of  interest  to  the 
logistics  planner  include  the  preparation  of  joint  logis- 
tics plans  and  mobilization  plans  and  assignment  of  lo- 
gistics responsibilities  to  the  military  services  and  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  to  carry  out  those 
plans.  JCS  provides  guidance  to  the  military  services 
and  the  commanders  of  unified  and  specified  com- 
mands for  the  development  and  execution  of  general 
war  and  contingency  plans.  Basic  logistics  responsibili- 
ties for  such  planning  are  stated  in  JCS  Pub  2,  "Uni- 
fied Action  Armed  Forces,"  JCS  Pub  3,  "Joint  Logis- 
tics and  Personnel  and  Policy  Guidance,"  JCS  Pub  15, 
"Mobility  System  Planning  Compendium,"  and  in  vol- 
umes I  and  II  of  the  "Joint  Operations  Planning  Sys- 
tem (JOPS)."  JCS  reviews  the  plans  developed  by  the 
unified  and  specified  commands  for  adequacy,  feasibil- 
ity, and  suitability.  JCS  also  reviews  the  major  logis- 
tics requirements  of  the  military  services  in  relation  to 
all  strategic  plans.  i 

/.  The  unified  command  plan  is  the  basic  document  ^ 
which  establishes  the  unified  and  specified  commands. 
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This  plan  is  approved  by  the  President  and  delineates 
specific  geographic  areas  of  responsibility  to  com- 
manders around  the  world.  The  plan  also  assigns  pri- 
mary tasks,  defines  authority  of  the  commander,  es- 
tabhshes  command  relationships,  and  provides  guid- 
ance on  the  exercise  of  operational  command.  The  uni- 
fied commanders  prepare  for  contingencies  in  their  as- 
signed geographic  areas  where  there  is  a  logical  threat 
or  mission  and  plan  for  control  of  forces  being  de- 


ployed to  their  areas  as  they  enter  the  area.  Under  the 
present  plan,  not  all  geographic  areas  are  covered  by 
unified  or  specified  commands.  In  those  areas  the  plan- 
ning is  assigned  to  the  US  Readiness  Command 
(USREDCOM)  or  is  undertaken  by  JCS.  The  assigned 
areas  are  those  which  have  the  highest  risk  of  a  threat, 
will  best  implement  US  mihtary  strategy,  are  the  cur- 
rent location  of  US  forces,  or  involve  agreements  with 
allies. 


Section  II.  JOINT  PLANNING 


5-4.  Joint  Operation  Planning  System 

a.  Military  plaiming  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
assigned  task(s)  is  a  continuous  process.  It  begins  when 
the  task  is  assigned  and  ends  only  when  execution  is 
ordered  and  the  mission  is  accomplished  or  the  re- 
quirement for  the  plan  is  canceled. 

b.  Once  developed  and  approved,  the  plan  must  be 
maintained  in  a  current  status.  The  plan  should  be  re- 
vised, changed,  or  otherwise  modified  anytime  the  pre- 
vailing circumstances,  forecast  situation,  or  availabil- 
ity of  forces  or  resources  dictates.  The  prevailing  cir- 
cumstances reflect  national  objectives,  the  poUtical 
and  economic  environment,  adjustments  in  threat  esti- 
mates, and/or  new  developments.  Changes  in  force  and 
resovurce  availability  may  result  from  adjustments  in 
priorities,  alteration  of  the  force  structure,  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  national  strategic  reserve  inventory.  In 
addition  to  the  requirement  for  updating  plans  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  JCS  requires  an  annual  review  of  existing 
plans.  Conmiand  unique  requirements  for  the  periodic 
review  of  existing  plans  are  contained  in  local  instruc- 
tions. The  maintenance  and  review  of  existing  plans  is 
normally  the  single  most  time-consuming  task  of  the 
staff  officer. 

c.  The  only  certainty  in  the  world  environment  is 
there  will  be  change.  Threat  estimates,  force  and  re- 
source allocations,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  signifi- 
cant planning  criteria  are  forecast.  Such  forecasts  may 
be  enUghtened,  but  are  not  infallible.  Even  though  an 
existing  operation  plan  is  vaUd  in  light  of  the  forecast, 
the  existing  operation  plan  must  be  adjusted  to  the 
reahty  of  the  prevailing  circumstances  at  the  time  of 
execution  and  must  be  translated  into  an  operation  or- 
der (OPORD)  which  can  be  implemented.  Within  the 
context  of  JOPS  procedures,  the  planning  cycle  pro- 
vides for  the  tailoring,  expansion,  and  further  develop- 
ment of  such  operations  plans  as  may  exist,  and  for 
their  translation  into  an  operation  order.  Additionally, 
the  CAS  within  the  planning  cycle  will  accommodate 
the  emergency  development  of  an  operation  order  to 
fulfill  an  operational  requirement  for  which  no  plan 
exists. 


d.  To  assist  them  in  exercising  their  function  of  pro- 
viding "strategic  and  operational  direction  to  unified 
and  specified  commanders,"  JCS  establishes  the  Joint 
Strategic  Planning  System  (JSPS).  It  consists  of  seven 
documents  prepared  and  maintained  by  JCS.  These 
documents  are  used  to  provide  military  advice  on  mili- 
tary strategy  and  force  structure  to  DOD  and  to  assign 
planning  tasks  and  planning  guidance  to  unified  com- 
mands (Readiness  Command,  Atlantic  Command, 
European  Command,  Pacific  Command,  and  Southern 
Command),  specified  commands  (Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand (MAC),  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC),  and 
Aerospace  Defense  Command),  and  to  the  services 
(Departments  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy 
staffs).  The  JSPS  document  which  assigns  planning 
tasks  and  provides  planning  guidance  is  the  Joint  Stra- 
tegic Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP).  The  JSCP  also  includes 
listings  of  major  combat  forces  and  the  numbers  and 
types  of  strategic  lift  assets  available  for  planning  pur- 
poses. Planning  tasks  identified  subsequent  to  publish- 
ing of  the  JSCP  and  those  required  for  emergen- 
cy/crisis situations  are  transmitted  by  means  of  JCS 
planning  directives.  Although  there  are  no  set  formats 
for  these  planning  directives,  they  are  usually  detailed 
documents  and  contain  all  of  the  information  available 
to  the  JCS  at  the  time  the  tasks  are  identified.  The 
means  most  likely  to  be  used  to  provide  this  initial 
guidance  are  the  JCS  Warning  Order  for  crisis  situa- 
tions and  the  JCS  Letter  of  Instructions  for  other 
situations.  Once  a  planning  task  is  received  by  the 
joint  command  which  is  designated  by  JCS  to  develop 
the  plan,  it  is  translated  into  an  operation  plan 
(OPLAN)  or  conceptual  plan  (CONPLAN)  using  the 
guidance  specified  by  the  JOPS  and  following  a  sys- 
tematic planning  sequence  called  the  Joint  Planning 
Process. 

e.  The  Joint  Planning  Process  is  a  coordinated  staff 
procedure  used  to  determine  the  best  method  of  ac- 
complishing assigned  tasks  and  to  direct  the  action 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission.  It  is  a  systematic 
process  consisting  of  seven  phases  (par.  5-4h)  and  is 
used  to  translate  broad  planning  tasks  into  feasible 
plans.  The  two  typesof  plans  with  which  we  are  con- 
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cerned  are  the  OPLAN  and  the  CONPLAN.  The 
OPLAN  is  complete  with  all  annexes  and  appendixes 
which  can  be  translated  into  an  operation  order  with 
minimum  changes.  OPLANs  are  normally  developed 
for  situations  which  will  require  maximum  use  of 
forces  and  logistics  or  mobility  resources  available  and 
in  instances  where  the  OPLANs  are  likely  to  be  execut- 
ed. The  CONPLAN  is  in  abbreviated  format  requiring 
expansion  to  an  OPLAN  or  an  operation  order  prior  to 
execution.  Guidance  as  to  whether  a  plan  is  to  be  an 
OPLAN  or  a  CONPLAN  is  contained  in  the  JSCP.  In 
addition,  two  terms  commonly  used  to  refer  to  major 
joint  commanders  are  "supported  CINC"  and  "support- 
ing CINC."  The  commander  of  a  unified  or  specified 
command  is  called  the  supported  commander  in  chief 
(CINC).  The  supported  CINC  is  the  commander  respon- 
sible for  the  development  and  execution  of  an  OPLAN. 
The  supporting  CINC  is  the  commander  who  provides 
forces  and/or  services  to  the  supported  CINC  to  satisfy 
OPLAN  requirements. 

/.  Administrative  procedures,  plan  format,  and  data 
exchange  are  formaUzed  and  standardized  through  in- 
struction and  guidance  contained  in  a  four-volume  JCS 
document  titled  JOPS. 

(1)  Volume  I  provides  guidance  and  administra- 
tive procedures  for  the  development,  coordination,  dis- 
semination, review,  and  approval  of  joint  plans.  It  pre- 
scribes standard  formats  and  minimum  content  of  op- 
eration plans,  annexes,  and  appendixes.  JOPS  I  also 
contains  procedures  for  translation  of  OPLANs  to 
OPORDs. 

(2)  Volume  II  is  a  classified  document.  Its  content 
is  functionally  oriented  and  provides  guidance  for  the 
development  of  the  classified  annexes  of  the  OPLAN. 

(3)  Volume  III  describes  the  standard  automatic 
data  processing  (ADP)  application  programs  and  data 
files  which  are  available  to  the  planner  for  structuring 
a  force  and  testing  an  OPLAN  for  logistics  feasibility. 
It  also  describes  the  interaction  of  these  programs  and 
data  files  and  provides  examples  of  outputs  available 
to  the  planner.  A  more  detailed  description  of  JOPS  III 
will  follow  in  later  sections  of  this  document. 

(4)  Volume  IV  is  titled  the  "Crisis  Action  System." 
It  outUnes  by  phases  the  procedures  to  be  followed  for 
development  of  OPLANs  involving  the  use  of  military 
forces  in  emergencies  or  in  time-sensitive  situations. 
JOPS  IV  also  provides  examples  of  JCS  Warning  Or- 
ders, JCS  Alert  Orders,  and  commander's  operation  re- 
ports (OPREPs)  to  be  used  under  these  conditions. 

g.  There  are  several  elements  associated  with  the 
joint  planning  process  which  play  an  essential  role  in 
operation  planning.  Some  of  these  include:  , 

(1)  The  JOPS  system  formalizes  and  standardizes 
administrative  procedure,  data  exchange  and  storage, 
and  plan  format.  JOPS  is  used  in  contingency  plan- 


ning where  planning  for  the  deployment  of  forces  is 
the  prime  concern. 

(2)  The  Joint  Reporting  Structure  (JRS)  is  the  ap- 
proved reporting  structure  in  which  information,  di- 
rection, and  response  regarding  military  operations 
are  documented  for  transmission  from,  to,  and  be- 
tween commanders.  Data  in  JRS  format  are  ex- 
changed in  the  worldwide  military  command  and  con- 
trol system  (WWMCCS). 

(3)  WWMCCS  is  a  DOD-approved  network  of  com- 
mand and  control  systems  and  subsystems.  It  consists 
of  facilities,  equipment,  procedures,  and  personnel  es- 
sential to  a  commander  for  conveying  data  used  in 
planning,  directing,  and  controlling  military  opera- 
tions. Recent  developments  in  this  area  include  the 
WWMCCS  intercomputer  network  (WIN)  which  per- 
mits the  Unking  of  all  WWMCCS  computers  into  a 
true  network.  Capabilities  include  TELENET,  TELE- 
CONFERENCE, and  SENDFILE. 

(4)  The  unit  status  and  identity  report  (UNITREP) 
is  the  automated  reporting  system  within  DOD 
through  which  authoritative  basic  identity  and  status 
information  concerning  force  units  and  organization  is 
provided  to  the  National  Command  Authorities  (NCA) 
and  JCS.  Units  are  designated  for  deployment  on  the 
basis  of  their  readiness  posture  in  UNITREP.  In  addi- 
tion, the  UNITREP  report  contains  basic  identity,  gen- 
eral status,  personnel  strength,  combat  readiness, 
equipment  and  crew  status,  and  other  elements  that  j 
present  a  picture  of  the  unit  and  its  daily  readiness  and 
capabilities. 

h.  The  joint  planning  process  describes  an  orderly 
flow  of  actions  in  the  development  of  an  OPLAN  from 
the  initiating  event,  through  concept  and  plan  devel- 
opment, to  review,  preparation  of  supporting  plans 
and  CAS  phase.  The  culmination  of  the  process  is  the 
implementation  of  the  OPLAN.  The  joint  planning 
process  is  schematically  displayed  at  figure  5-1. 

i.  The  first  phase  is  initiation.  This  is  the  phase  in 
which  planning  tasks  are  assigned,  forces  and  re- 
sources available  for  planning  are  identified,  and  the 
stage  is  set  for  planning.  The  receipt  of  the  JSCP  or 
other  planning  directives  by  the  supported  CINC  com- 
pletes the  Initiation  Phase.  Planning  guidance  provid-  . 
ed  by  JCS  in  the  JSCP  is  applicable  to  all  planning  re- 
quirements regardless  of  their  origin,  unless  otherwise 
stated  or  additional  information  is  provided  by  JCS. 
JCS  through  the  JSCP: 

(1)  Provides  strategic  guidance  and  inteUigence. 

(2)  Assigns  tasks  to  the  unified  and  specified  com- 
manders. 

(3)  Identifies  major  combat  forces  (by  type,  quan- 
tity, and  availability)  which  are  available  for  planning. 

(4)  Identifies  JCS-controlled  resources  which  are  d 
available  for  planning.  " 
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(5)  Identifies  the  depth  of  planning  required;  i.e., 
requirement  to  devel®p  OPLAN  or  CONPLAN. 

(6)  Assigns  priorities. 

(7)  Provides  guidance  to  the  services  for  logistics 
support  of  JSCP  forces. 

j.  The  objective  of  the  second  phase,  concept  devel- 
opment, is  to  derive  the  concept  of  operations.  In  this 
phase,  all  factors  which  may  impact  on  mission  accom- 
plishment are  collected  and  analyzed,  the  best  course 
of  action  is  determined,  and  the  concept  of  operation  is 
designed.  The  concept  of  operations  is  an  expansion  of 
the  selected  course  of  action  into  a  broad  narrative 
statement  of  how  the  supported  CINC  expects  the  op- 
eration to  unfold.  Concept  development  is  a  function 
of  the  unified  commander's  planning  staff  and,  while 
constant  interaction  exists  with  the  service  compo- 
nents, the  steps  we  will  discuss  to  arrive  at  the  concept 
of  operations  are  accomplished  by  the  unified  com- 
mander and  his  staff.  Service  components  do  not  have 
a  formal  role  during  the  Concept  Development  Phase, 
but  provide  the  unified  commander  with  advice  on 
service-related  matters.  The  Concept  Development 
Phase  consists  of  five  steps;  however,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  in  actual  practice,  concept  development  will 
not  take  place  in  clearly  defined  steps.  There  will  be  oc- 
casions when  two  or  more  steps  are  in  process  concur- 
rently. It  is  also  possible  the  results  of  prehminary 
work  on  one  step  will  be  used  in  the  reworking  of  an 
earlier  step.  Concept  development  begins  when  the 
joint  commander  is  assigned  or  determines  a  planning 
requirement  (Phase  I— Initiation)  and  ends  with  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  selected  course  of  action  into  the  formal 
concept  of  operation.  Sequentially,  the  steps  involved 
are: 

(1)  Analysis  of  missions  and  tasks. 

(2)  Issuance  of  prehminary  planning  guidance  by 
the  commander. 

(3)  Preparation  of  staff  estimates. 

(4)  Preparation  of  the  commander's  estimate  and 
decision. 

(5)  Preparation  of  the  concept  of  operations. 

k.  Phase  in,  Plan  Development,  is  the  procedure 
where  ADP  can  be  used  to  determine  how  best  to  sup- 
port the  commander's  concept  of  operations. 

(1)  The  objective  in  this  phase  is  to  develop  a  feasi- 
ble plan.  The  Plan  Development  Phase  begins  when 
the  supported  CINC  provides  the  service  components 
and  supporting  commands  and  agencies  with  his  con- 
cept of  operations,  and  it  ends  when  the  plan  has  been 
documented  in  the  format  and  detail  as  required  by 
JOPS.  During  this  phase  of  the  planning,  the  subordi- 
nate component  commanders  determine  their  specific 
force  requirements,  supply  requirements,  personnel 
replacements,  and  the  recommended  time  phasing  of 


these  assets  so  they  arrive  in  the  area  of  operations 
when  they  are  needed. 

(2)  In  Phase  II— Concept  Development,  the  plan- 
ning activities  were  accomplished  within  the  joint 
planning  staff  with  little  formal  participation  by  com- 
ponents or  supporting  commands.  However,  in  the 
Plan  Development  Phase,  the  supported  CINCs  role  is 
of  a  consohdator  and  review  authority.  The  bulk  of  the 
responsibility  for  detailed  data  generation  to  support 
the  concept  of  operations  is  in  the  hands  of  the  service 
components  and  supporting  commands.  As  indicated, 
plan  development  uses  ADP  support.  An  outhne 
knowledge  of  the  support  available  to  the  planner  is 
necessary  before  considering  the  steps  involved  in  plan 
development. 

(a)  The  JOPS  III  software  consists  of  two  basic 
packages:  standard  application  programs  and  standard 
data  files.  Standard  data  files  are  the  data  files  used 
most  commonly  by  the  planners.  A  sampUng  of  these 
files  includes: 

1 .  Transportation  assets  file. 

2.  Characteristics  of  transportation  resources 
file. 

3.  Port  characteristics  file. 

4.  Aerial  ports  file. 

5.  Type  unit  data  file. 

6.  Status  of  plans  file. 

7.  Civil  Engineer  Support  Files  (CESF). 

8.  Logistics  factor  file. 

(6)  Along  with  the  standard  data  files,  JOPS  III 
employs  a  series  of  major  appUcation  programs.  A 
brief  description  of  selected  major  application  pro- 
grams follows: 

1.  Using  a  conversational  dialogue,  the  sys- 
tem monitor  provides  the  planner  the  capability  to 
communicate  with  other  JOPS  software  programs. 
This  is  accomplished  with  a  set  of  preprogramed  ques- 
tions. 

2.  The  force  requirements  generator  (FRG) 
permits  the  planner  to  select,  analyze,  and  tailor  a  va- 
riety of  force  options  and  to  produce  an  acceptable  de- 
ployment scheme.  The  FRG  is  a  set  of  programs  serv- 
ing as  an  automated  instructional  manual  presenting  a 
terminal  display  of  data  instructions  and  alternatives. 
The  FRG  is  used  extensively  during  the  first  two  steps 
of  plan  development  in  coming  up  with  the  component 
force  list  and  time  phasing  the  deployment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  concept  of  operations.  The  major  output 
generated  by  the  FRG  is  the  time-phased  force  and  de- 
ployment hst  (TPFDL). 

3.  By  accessing  the  movement  requirements 
generator  (MRG),  the  planner  expands  the  force  de- 
ployment data  through  computation  of  additional 
movement  requirements.  The  MRG  provides  a  capabil- 
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ity  to  generate  gross  nonunit-related  cargo  and  re- 
placement personnel  requirements  based  on  the  forces 
to  be  supported  and  the  duration  of  the  planned  opera- 
tion. After  the  total  movement  requirements  have 
been  identified,  a  test  to  determine  feasibility  is  re- 
quired. 

4.  The  transportation  feasibility  estimator 
(TFE)  supported  by  standard  distance  software,  com- 
pares movement  requirements  of  deploying  forces, 
supplies  and  equipment,  and  replacements  with  avail- 
able transportation  resources.  In  addition,  the  TFE 
analyzes  the  reception  and  discharge  capabilities  of 
airfields  and  seaports.  Successive  iterations  of  the  pro- 
gram coupled  with  modifications  to  the  original  de- 
ployment scheme  will  result  in  a  feasible  OPLAN 
based  on  the  optimum  movement  of  the  forces  and 
cargo  involved.  The  major  output  of  the  TFE  is  the 
time-phased  transportation  requirements  list 
(TPTRL). 

5.  A  civil  engineering  support  plan  generator 
(CESPG)  and  medical  planning  program  (MPP)  are 
also  available  to  assist  the  planner  in  computing  un- 
constrained facihty  requirements  as  well  as  medical 
requirements. 

(3)  Having  described  the  JOPS  III  ADP  support,  it 
is  now  possible  to  move  through  the  Plan  Development 
Phase  using  these  programs.  To  provide  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  Plan  Development  Phase,  it  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  eight  sequential  steps.  During  this  discus- 
sion, keep  in  mind  the  interdependence  of  these  steps 
and  the  fact  that  results  of  one  step  may  impact  on  and 
cause  a  revision  to  a  previous  step. 

(a)  The  first  step  in  plan  development  is  force 
planning.  Force  planning  is  keyed  to  the  supported 
commander's  concept  of  operations,  based  on  service 
doctrine  and  governed  by  guidance  and  constraints  re- 
ceived by  the  service  component  commanders  in  both 
joint  and  service  channels.  It  consists  of  determining 
force  requirements,  developing  force  lists  and  refining 
in  Ught  of  force  availability,  and  identifying  and  re- 
solving force  shortfalls.  The  purpose  of  force  planning 
is  to  identify  and  time  phase  the  total  forces  needed  to 
support  the  CINCs  (supported  commander's)  concept 
of  operations.  The  service  component  commander's 
planners  may  do  this  in  several  ways  using  one  of  the 
major  application  programs.  They  can  select  units 
from  the  type  unit  characteristics  (TUCHA)  file  and 
build  a  force  hst  unit  by  unit  using  their  experience 
and  service  planning  factors,  or,  they  can  use  the  FRG 
to  build  a  nonstandard  unit.  Finally,  the  planner  may 
select  a  force  package  that  he  has  used  on  a  similar  op- 
eration or  had  developed  previously.  These  forces  are 
then  stored  in  the  time-phased  force  deployment  data 
(TPFDD)  file.  The  supported  commander's  major  force 
list  is  expanded  and  time-phased  into  the  area  and  re- 
quired combat  support  and  combat  service  support 


imits  are  added  to  the  major  force  list  and  also  time 
phased.  These  force  lists  are  reviewed  and  approved  in 
both  joint  and  service  channels  for  adequacy  and  force 
availability.  The  service  component  commanders  use 
the  FRG  to  phase  forces  to  support  the  concept  of  op- 
erations. To  accomplish  this,  the  planner  must  estab- 
lish the  following  data  for  each  unit  on  the  force  list: 

1 .  Port  of  embarkation  (POE)/port  of  debarka- 
tion (POD). 

2.  Mode  of  transportation. 

3.  Soiurce  of  troops. 

4.  Latest  arrival  date  (LAD). 

5.  Priority  (within  LAD). 

After  the  planner  has  entered  these  data  for  each  unit, 
he  can  put  the  FRG  in  the  execute  or  compute  mode  to 
get  output.  The  primary  output  associated  with  this 
step  is  the  TPFDL  which  lists  the  forces  arriving  in 
theater  on  the  dates  and  in  the  order  specified  by  each 
planner.  This  step  concludes  with  the  production  and 
approval  of  the  actual  force  list  (TPFDL). 

(b)  The  second  step  in  the  Plan  Development 
Phase  is  support  planning.  In  this  step  the  service 
components  determine  the  time-phased  support  re- 
quirements necessary  to  sustain  their  forces  in  com- 
bat. This  entails  computing  support  requirements 
based  on  service  planning  factors  and  time  phasing  of 
this  support  in  accordance  with  the  unified  com- 
mander's overall  concept  of  logistics  support  to  insure 
uninterrupted  support  of  combat  operations.  Support 
requirements  include  supplies,  equipment,  materiel, 
and  replacements  for  support  of  assigned  forces,  civil 
engineering  support  materials,  medical  materials,  and 
equipment  and  supplies  to  support  civil  military  opera- 
tions. Support  planning  can  be  accomplished  in  one  of 
two  ways.  First,  the  service  component  computes  his 
own  support  requirements  and  forwards  them  to  the 
supported  commander  for  consolidation.  Whenever 
the  delivery  date  of  a  force  has  to  be  changed  to  elimi- 
nate constraints  when  the  TPFDL  is  integrated,  the 
supply  requirements  for  that  force  must  also  change, 
thus,  requiring  additional  MRG  runs.  The  second 
method  requires  the  service  component  to  forward  his 
TPFDL  and  the  planning  factors  (pounds/man/day)  for 
all  classes  of  supply.  The  supported  commander  then 
consohdates  the  components'  TPFDLs  and  executes 
support  planning  against  the  integrated  force  list  us- 
ing service  component  planning  factors.  Thus,  the  uni- 
fied commander  consolidates  or  computes  the  service 
component  support  requirements.  In  force  planning 
we  developed  the  transportation  requirements  for 
units.  In  support  planning,  transportation  require- 
ments for  all  the  materiel  to  support  these  units  are 
determined.  The  major  objective  in  this  step  is  to 
identify  and  time-phase  support  requirements  for  the 
entire  operation. 

(c)  The  third  step  is  chemical/nuclear  planning. 
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This  step  consists  of  chemical/biological  (CB)  planning 
and  nuclear  planning.  The  CB  planning  process  re- 
quires the  component  commanders  to  submit  their 
chemical  requirements  to  the  supported  commander 
who  consolidates  these  submissions  into  a  single  time- 
phased  list  and  prepares  a  separate  TPFDD.  During 
the  nuclear  planning  process,  the  supported  com- 
mander will  again  consolidate  nuclear  requirements 
and  these,  when  time  phased,  will  be  passed  to  the 
MAC  for  incorporation  in  the  appropriate  CINCMAC 
OPLAN. 

(d)  The  fourth  step  is  transportation  planning. 
This  step  in  the  Plan  Development  Phase  is  directed 
toward  solving  the  complex  strategic  movement  prob- 
lem. It  addresses  both  intertheater  and  intratheater 
movement  and  includes  loading,  moving,  and  receiv- 
ing manpower,  materiel,  and  equipment  between  the 
POE  and  the  POD.  In  transportation  planning  compet- 
ing requirements  for  strategic  lift  resources,  mobility 
support  facilities,  and  intratheater  transportation  as- 
sets must  be  assessed  in  terms  of  impact  on  mission  ac- 
complishment. Priorities  must  be  estabUshed  and  a 
movement  program  finalized  in  light  of  both  move- 
ment constraints  and  the  concept  of  operations.  Once 
determined  feasible,  the  movement  program  serves  as 
the  foundation  for  developing  preliminary  movement 
tables  and  schedules  produced  during  the  supporting 
plans  phase. 

(e)  The  fifth  step  in  plan  development  is  force, 
movement,  and  support  shortfall  identification.  Even 
though  we  place  it  sequentially  in  a  given  position,  in 
actuality  it  is  conducted  at  all  levels  and  during  each 
step  of  joint  planning.  The  primary  method  for  han- 
dling shortfall  identification  reporting  and  resolution 
is  the  plan  development  conference.  The  plan  develop- 
ment conference  is  to  resolve  shortfalls  and  limiting 
factors  and  to  finalize  the  TPFDD.  In  the  event  the  as- 
sembled group  of  experts  at  the  plan  development  con- 
ference cannot  resolve  shortfalls  and  limiting  factors, 
they  will  be  reported  to  JCS  as  shortfalls  for  resolu- 
tion in  coordination  with  the  services.  Shortfalls  could 
be  in  the  areas  of  forces  available,  transportation, 
logistics  support,  etc.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the  op- 
tions available  to  the  supported  CINC  to  resolve  any 
problem  area  before  reporting  it  to  the  JCS. 

1.  Refine  priorities. 

2.  Adjust    POEs,     PODS,     routing    and/or 
timing. 

3.  Change  lift  mode. 

4.  Adjust  pre-positioned  forces/resources. 

5.  Enchance  preparedness  with  base  develop- 
ment and  civil  engineering  support. 

6.  Seek  additional  assets. 

7.  Redefine  concept  of  operations. 

8.  Submit  plan  with  unresolved  shortfalls. 

9.  Employ  combination  of  above. 


Shortfalls  and  limiting  factors,  together  with  the 
recommended  solutions  which  are  given  to  JCS  for 
resolution,  will  be  resolved  by  JCS  in  coordination 
with  the  appropriate  service  department.  On  receipt  of 
the  JCS  decisions,  the  supported  CINC  can  then  final- 
ize the  TPFDD. 

(/)  The  sixth  step  is  the  transportation  feasibili- 
ty analysis.  The  joint  planner  has  been  conducting 
feasibility  studies  with  the  TFE  continually  during  the 
planning  process  and  during  the  plan  development 
conference  as  shortfalls  and  limiting  factors  are  dis- 
covered and  resolved.  All  the  assembled  data  have  to 
be  examined  closely  to  insure  the  necessary  changes 
have  been  made  to  forces,  support,  and  transportation 
assets,  since  any  changes  in  the  fifth  step  will  impact 
throughout  the  steps  of  plan  development.  When  deci- 
sions are  reached  at  the  plan  development  conference, 
the  planner  must  implement  those  decisions,  retest 
them  for  feasibility  with  the  TFE,  and  finaUze  the 
TPFDD. 

ig)  The  seventh  step  in  the  plan  development 
phase  is  concept  approval  and  TPFDD  refinement. 
This  requires  initial  documentation  of  the  plan  and 
initiation  of  the  JCS  review  of  the  concept  of  opera- 
tions. Ninety  days  prior  to  the  due  date  specified  in  the 
JSCP,  the  supported  commander  will  forward  the  OP- 
LAN  in  concept  format  (with  its  initial  TPFDD)  to  the 
Joint  Deployment  Agency  (JDA),  supporting  com- 
manders, and  the  Transportation  Operating  Agencies 
(TO As)  to  permit  preliminary  movement  planning  and 
documentation  for  TPFDD  refinement  and  to  the  JCS 
for  adequacy  review.  Within  30  days  after  receipt,  the 
JCS  will  review  the  concept  for  adequacy  and  respond. 
This  review  determines  whether  the  scope  and  concept 
of  planned  operations  are  sufficient  to  do  the  assigned 
task.  It  is  fully  coordinated  by  all  appropriate  organi- 
zations (e.g.,  JCS  directorates,  service,  and  outside 
agencies)  so  that  TPFDD  refinement  can  proceed.  JCS 
approval  will  be  "for  further  planning  only."  Following 
review  of  the  TPFDD  by  the  supporting  commanders 
and  TO  As,  the  JDA  will  manage  a  TPFDD  refinement 
conference  for  the  supported  commander.  The  purpose 
of  this  conference  is  to  coordinate  actual  data  into  the 
TPFDD  and  to  resolve  force,  personnel,  and  resupply 
shortfalls,  if  possible.  Conference  participants  should 
include  representatives  of  the  supported  commander, 
Joint  Staff,  services,  supporting  commanders'  agen- 
cies, and  the  TOAs.  Upon  completion  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  TPFDD,  insofar  as  possible,  will  contain  ac- 
tual unit  data  and  actual  movement  requirements.  The 
TOAs  will  now  use  the  TPFDD  for  feasibility  testing 
and  the  production  of  movement  schedules/tables.  The 
JDA  will  convene  a  second  TPFDD  refinement  confer- 
ence after  the  TOAs  have  completed  their  coordination 
and  analysis.  The  purpose  is  to  coordinate  the  com- 
bined transportation  requirements  and  shortfalls  with 
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the  supported  commander,  incorporate  movement 
schedules  and  tables  into  an  operation  plan  deploy- 
ment data  base,  and  coordinate  approval  of  the 
TPFDD  closure  file  by  the  supported  commander.  As  a 
minimum,  conference  attendees  will  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  supported  commander,  JDA,  and  the 
TOAs.  At  the  completion  of  this  conference,  the  re- 
fined TPFDD  and  movement  schedules/tables  will  be 
transferred  to  the  OPLAN  deployment  data  base.  The 
first  15  days  of  movement  from  origin  will  be  inten- 
sively managed  to  insure  continued  accuracy.  Follow- 
ing JCS  concept  approval  or  directed  revision,  TPFDD 
refinement,  and  movement  coordination,  the  sup- 
ported commander  will  complete  the  detailed  ap- 
pendixes required  for  an  OPLAN  and  prepare  the  plan 
in  accordance  with  prescribed  format  for  submission 
and  final  approval. 

(h)  The  final  step  in  plan  development  is  plan 
documentation.  It  involves  documenting  (by  the  sup- 
ported commander)  the  basic  plan,  all  required  an- 
nexes, the  TPFDD,  and  the  CESP  in  the  prescribed  for- 
mat, and  submitting  the  plan  to  the  next  superior  in 
the  chain  of  command.  Plan  documentation  as  ad- 
dressed in  this  step  does  not  include  documenting  sup- 
porting plans  since  this  function  follows  plan  review. 
Data  developed  in  all  previous  steps  of  joint  planning 
is  used  here.  The  ease  with  which  plan  documentation 
is  accomplished  depends  on  the  quality  and  complete- 
ness of  the  foregoing  steps.  The  documentation  of  a 
specific  element  of  the  plan  may  begin  any  time  the  as- 
sembled data  are  adequate  to  serve  as  a  basis.  How- 
ever, it  cannot  be  finalized  until  all  plan  data  has  been 
assessed  and  tested  as  an  entity  and  the  concept  of 
operations  (e.g.,  employment,  deployment,  and  sup- 
port) has  been  determined  to  be  feasible.  Format  guid- 
ance relative  to  their  content,  and  administrative  in- 
structions for  their  use  are  contained  in  JOPS  manuals 
and  JCS  publications.  Completed  OPLANs  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  superior  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand for  review  and  are  distributed  to  subordinate 
and  supporting  commands  and  agencies  to  use  in  de- 
veloping required  supporting  plans.  Plan  submission 
and  distribution  instructions  are  contained  in  chapter 
n  of  JOPS,  volume  I. 

/.  The  objective  of  the  fourth  phase  of  joint  plan- 
ning, plan  review,  is  to  obtain  approval  of  the  plan.  All 
OPLANs  prepared  to  fulfill  planning  tasks  assigned  in 
the  JSCP,  or  otherwise  assigned  or  approved  by  JCS, 
must  be  submitted  to  JCS  for  review.  Plan  review  is 
initiated  on  JCS  receipt  of  a  hard-copy  OPLAN  which 
has  been  developed  by  a  unified  commander.  Plan  re- 
view is  conducted  to  determine  the  adequacy,  feasibili- 
ty, and  suitability  of  OPLANs;  to  vahdate  assump- 
tions; and  to  identify  force  shortfalls  and  limiting  • 
factors  in  order  to  accomplish  the  mission  assigned. 


(1)  In  reviewing  for  ADEQUACY,  the  OJCS  must 
determine  whether  the  scope  and  concept  of  planned 
operations  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  tasks  that 
have  been  assigned. 

(2)  In  reviewing  for  FEASIBILITY,  the  OJCS 
must  determine  whether: 

(a)  The  assigned  tasks  could  be  accomplished  by 
implementing  the  plan. 

(b)  The  force,  transportation,  logistics  re- 
sources, and  support  required  to  execute  the  plan  can 
be  provided. 

(3)  In  reviewing  for  SUITABILITY,  the  JCS  must 
determine  whether  the  plan: 

(a)  Can  be  adapted  to  the  range  of  circum- 
stances which  could  require  the  implementation  of  the 
plan. 

(6)  Effectively  uses  the  forces  and  resources 
which  have  been  made  available  for  planning. 

(c)  Provides  for  the  employment  of  combat  and 
combat  support  operations  appropriate  to  the  type  and 
scale  of  the  threat  envisaged. 

This  phase  also  includes  services  and  appropriate  Joint 
Staff  directorates  review  to  determine  if  the  OPLAN 
can  be  supported  logistically  and  all  necessary  support- 
ing forces  are  included. 

m.  Phase  V  of  the  joint  planning  process  is  support- 
ing plans.  Supporting  plans  are  those  plans  which  are 
needed  by  commanders  to  provide  necessary  direction 
to  their  command  to  accomplish  the  tasks  assigned  by 
the  unified  commander  (supported  CINC)  in  his  OP- 
LAN. The  supported  CINCs  service  components  and 
subordinate  joint  task  force  (JTF),  if  activated,  and 
supporting  commanders  may  find  it  necessary  to  de- 
velop supporting  plans.  For  academic  purposes,  sup- 
porting plans  can  be  broken  down  and  discussed  as  de- 
ployment plans  and  employment  plans.  Deployment 
plans  are  prepared  by  supporting  CINCs  and  compo- 
nent commanders  to  move  augmentation  or  assigned 
forces  to  the  supported  commander's  employment 
area.  These  plans  will  normally  carry  the  plan  identifi- 
cation number  (PIN)  of  the  supporting  CINC  and  the 
plan  summary  will  identify  the  OPLANs  which  the 
forces  support.  Employment  plans  are  of  primary  in- 
terest to  the  command  and  control  agency  tasked  to 
implement  the  OPLAN,  such  as  a  JTF  or  subordinate 
unified  command.  In  the  absence  of  an  activated  JTF, 
each  service  component  of  the  supported  CINC  would 
develop  employment  plans  for  its  respective  service 
forces.  During  this  phase,  the  TOAs  prepare  prelimi- 
nary movement  tables.  These  are  detailed  transporta- 
tion movement  plans  for  moving  personnel  and  ma- 
teriel from  their  point  of  origin  to  the  operational 
area.  When  the  supported  CINC  receives  the  required 
supporting  plans,  the  basic  OPLAN  is  ready  for  execu- 
tion. 
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n.  CAS  is  the  sixth  phase  of  the  joint  planning  proc- 
ess. In  this  cycle,  an  OPLAN  or  concept  of  operations 
is  modified  and  translated  into  an  active  directive  such 
as  an  OPORD.  Preliminary  to  the  issuance  of  the 
OPORD,  JCS  initiates  this  phase  by  preparing  and  dis- 
seminating an  alert  order.  The  alert  order  normally 
contains  information  concerning  the  situation,  mis- 
sion, response  desired,  force  and  resource  allocation 
data,  and  target  dates.  After  analyzing  the  alert  order, 
the  supported  commander  determines  whether  he  has 
an  existing  OPLAN  or  CONPLAN  to  cover  the  situa- 
tion. If  an  OPLAN  exists,  identification  of  actual 
forces  and  logistics  assets  by  the  component  com- 
manders and  development  of  movement  schedules  by 
the  transportation  operating  agencies  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. If  no  OPLAN  exists,  perhaps  expansion  of  a 
CONPLAN  will  suffice  or  in  the  absence  of  a  CON- 
PLAN  all  phases  of  the  planning  process  must  be  ac- 
complished. In  summary,  CAS  phase  includes  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

(1)  Situation  Development. 

(2)  Crisis  Assessment. 

(3)  Course  of  Action  Development. 

(4)  Decision. 

(5)  Execution  Planning. 

(6)  Execution. 

0.  The  last  phase  of  the  joint  planning  process  is  im- 
plementation. The  Implementation  Phase  is  the  part 
of  joint  planning  in  which  military  action  is  initiated, 
operations  are  monitored,  and  plans  are  adjusted  to  fit 
the  evolving  situation.  It  begins  when  the  National 
Command  Authority  decides  to  employ  US  military 
forces  and  ends  when  the  assigned  mission  has  been 
achieved  and  US  military  forces  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  operating  area. 

5-5.  Plans  of  the  Commanders  of  Sup- 
ported Unified  or  Specified  Com- 
mands 

a.  OPLANs  of  the  supported  unified/specified  com- 
mands include,  as  part  of  these  plans,  the  com- 
mander's concept  for  providing  logistics  support  for 
conducting  the  tactical  operations.  This  concept 
should  describe  and  define  command  responsibilities, 
functional  alinements,  and  assignment  of  logistics  sup- 
port tasks  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  developing  de- 
tailed logistics  support  plans  and  to  insure  that  all  es- 
sential logistics  tasks  and  evaluations  required  are  pro- 
vided for. 

6.  It  is  essential  logistics  and  operation  planning  be 
conducted  concurrently  during  the  development  of 
TPFDLs.  This  planning  should  insure  the  adequacy  of 
lines  of  communications,  faciUties,  combat  service  sup- 
port units  and  logistics  resources  to  support  the 
planned  force  buildup.  Other  support  problems  are 


identified  and  resolved  prior  to  the  implementation  of 
the  plan. 

c.  Logistics  plans  of  the  supported  command 
should,  to  the  extent  required,  address  time  phasing, 
pre-positioning  and  priorities  for  materiel,  lines  of 
communication,  availability  and  allocation  of  trans- 
portation resources,  the  coordination  and  control  of 
movements,  interservice  support,  communications, 
and  other  significant  items  which  would  influence 
logistics  support. 

5-6.  Role  of  the  Supporting  Unified  Com- 
mand 

a.  OPLANs  of  the  oversea  unified  commands  may 
require  assigned  forces  be  augmented  by  forces  of  an- 
other oversea  unified  command  or  by  the  US  based 
forces  of  USREDCOM.  These  designated  supporting 
commanders  receive  guidance  from  the  supported 
commanders  OPLAN  for  develoing  their  supporting 
plans.  Generally,  the  guidance  provided  by  the  sup- 
ported unified  commander  is  quite  broad.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  supported  commander  generally  involve  the 
numbers  of  people  and  the  short  tons  of  supplies  and 
equipment  to  be  moved  into  the  operational  area  with- 
in a  given  time  frame  and  within  available  transporta- 
tion resources.  The  supporting  commander  or  his  plan- 
ning agent  must  translate  this  broad  guidance  into  de- 
tailed force  requirements,  force  routing  data,  move- 
ment procedures,  logistics  support  assignments  and 
procedures,  and  necessary  guidance  for  use  by  subordi- 
nate commands  and  other  supporting  commands, 
agencies,  and  activities  for  developing  their  plans. 

b.  USREDCOM  is  the  principal  supporting  unified 
command.  The  major  mission  of  USREDCOM  is  to 
exercise  continuous  operational  command  over  all  US 
Army  and  US  Air  Force  general-purpose  forces  based 
in  the  Continental  United  States  (CONUS)  which  are 
not  assigned  to  other  unified  and  specified  commands. 
USREDCOM  is  not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
operations  but  for  the  readiness  and  deployment  of 
combat  forces  to  reinforce  other  unified  commands. 

c.  The  Army  component  of  USREDCOM,  the  Army 
Readiness  Command  (ARRED)  is  made  up  of  forces  of 
the  US  Army  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM).  FORS- 
COM  is  also  the  Army  component  of  the  US  Atlantic 
Command  (LANTCOM). 

d.  Acting  as  the  commander  of  the  Army  compo- 
nent for  two  unified  commands  (Readiness  Command 
and  Atlantic  Command)  the  Commander,  FORSCOM, 
develops  plans  to  support  the  OPLANs  of  these  unified 
commands.  This  planning  includes  the  selection  of 
available  units  to  fulfill  force  requirements  and  the  de- 
termination of  movement  requirements  for  each  troop 
irnit  selected.  Through  the  use  of  computer  support 
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provided  by  the  WWMCCS,  FORSCOM  can  accom- 
plish the  two  parts  of  the  assigned  mission. 

5-7.  Role  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 

a.  As  discussed  previously,  the  employed  forces  are 
under  the  operational  command  of  the  unified  and  spe- 
cified commands.  The  major  combat  elements  of  these 
forces  are  allocated  for  planning  purposes  to  these 
operational  commands  through  joint  channels.  Com- 
bat support  and  combat  service  support  forces  re- 
quired to  enhance  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  ma- 
jor combat  forces,  to  maintain  a  sustained  combat 
capabiUty  and  to  provide  the  essential  support  services 
are  allocated  by  the  military  services.  The  military 
services  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  their 
components  except  for  the  exercise  of  operational  com- 
mand/control. The  responsibilities  of  the  services  in- 
clude the  provision  of  filler  and  replacement  personnel 
and  providing  adequate  logistical  support  for  opera- 
tional forces  assigned  to  unified  commands.  The  serv- 
ices are  also  responsible  for  determining  the  total 
logistics  support  required  to  active  US  forces  and 
those  planned  to  be  mobilized  or  activated  to  support 
the  operational  commander's  OPLAN.  The  services  re- 
view the  unified  commander's  OPLANs  to  determine 
force  availabiUty  and  force  Ust  balance,  the  adequacy 
and  feasibility  of  logistics  support,  and  to  assess  their 
capabiHties  to  provide  logistics  support. 

b.  The  Department  of  the  Army  (DA),  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibihties,  has  delegated  planning  au- 
thority to  Army  component  commands  of  unified  com- 
mands and  joint  forces  and  to  other  major  Army  com- 
mands (MACOMs).  HQDA  Staff  sections  provide  poli- 
cy and  procedural  guidance  to  the  Army  component 
and  other  major  Army  commanders.  These  policies 
and  procedures  relating  to  the  logistics  aspects  of  joint 
planning  include: 

(1)  Funding  guidance. 

(2)  Planning  factors. 

(3)  EstabUshment  of  theater  stockage  levels. 

(4)  Base  development  policies. 

(5)  Strategic  mobility  planning. 

(6)  Force  structure. 

(7)  EstabUshment  of  priorities  for  logistics  re- 
sources controlled  by  DA  for  initial  support  of  de- 
ployed/employed forces. 

(8)  Single  supply  pipeline  system. 

(9)  Management  of  war  reserve  stocks. 

5-8.  Role  of  the  US  Army  Materiel  Devel- 
opment and  Readiness  Command 
(DARCOM) 

a.  The  assigned  mission,  in  brief,  charges  the  Com- 
mander (CDR),  DARCOM  to  furnish  timely  and  effec: 
tive  supply  and  maintenance  support  to  the  Army.  The 
CDR  DARCOM  has  been  designated  by  DA  as  the  DA 


coordinating  authority  for  the  provision  of  preplanned 
supply  support  (less  accompanying  supplies  and  medi- 
cal supplies)  to  US  Army  forces  designated  to  support 
an  approved  OPLAN.  He  has  also  been  designated  as 
the  single  point  of  contact  for  the  DA  major  commands 
and  other  DOD  agencies,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (GSA),  and  other  military  services  for  ar- 
ranging preplanned  supply  support  for  the  OPLANs  of 
the  supported  command. 

b.  DARCOM  performs  its  planning  and  support 
operations  by  assigning  appropriate  tasks  to  the  vari- 
ous staff  elements  of  the  headquarters,  and  to  the  ma- 
jor subordinate  materiel  readiness  commands,  agen- 
cies, separate  installations,  and  activities.  The  re- 
sponsibilities, poHcies,  and  procedures  for  develop- 
ment of  DARCOM  logistics  support  plans  (LOG- 
PLANs)  and  capability  and  readiness  estimates  are 
contained  in  the  DARCOM  Logistics  Pohcies  and  Pro- 
cedures for  Contingency  Planning  (DARCOM  LP&P). 

(1)  The  Military  Plans  and  Operations  Division, 
Directorate  for  Readiness,  HQ,  DARCOM,  has  primary 
staff  responsibiUty  for  the  development,  coordination, 
and  preparation  of  the  DARCOM  LOGPLAN  and  the 
DARCOM  commander's  estimate  of  the  capability  and 
readiness  to  support  and  execute  the  DARCOM  LOG- 
PLAN. 

(2)  Other  DARCOM  staff  activities,  within  their 
areas  of  interest,  provide  guidance  to  subordinate  com- 
mands regarding  the  Army  Master  Data  File  (AMDF), 
requirements  computation,  shipment  status,  order  of 
magnitude  cost  estimates,  requests  for  additional 
funds,  personnel  requirements,  priorities,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  commander's  estimate  of  capability  and 
readiness. 

(3)  DARCOM  staff  directorates  are  responsible 
for  review,  analysis,  and  evaluation  of  the  subordinate 
commanders'  estimate  of  the  capability  and  readiness 
to  support  and  execute  a  specific  DARCOM  LOGPLAN 
and  to  prepare  their  appropriate  portions  of  the  DAR- 
COM commanders'  capability  and  readiness  position. 

c.  DARCOM  materiel  readiness/commodity  com- 
mands and  service  item  control  centers  (SICCs)  based 
on  guidance  in  the  DARCOM  LP&P: 

(1)  Provide  materiel  for  which  they  have  manage- 
ment responsibihty  to  support  forces  identified  in  each 
DARCOM  LOGPLAN. 

(2)  Compute  supply  requirements  except  for  con- 
ventional class  V,  class  VII  (both  computed  by  the  US 
Army  Depot  System  Command  (DERSCOM)),  and 
class  VIII  (computed  by  The  Surgeon  General  (TSG)) 
items  for  US  forces  as  required  by  the  Army  compo- 
nent commander  OPLAN.  Computations  are  based  on 
troop  stength,  equipment  requirements  data/equip- 
ment density  data  (ERD/EDD),  level  of  maintenance  to 
be  performed  in  the  operations  area,  supply  guidance, 
and  prescribed  computation  criteria. 
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(3)  Prepare  and  pre-position  supply  and  transpor- 
tation documentation  for  computed  supply  require- 
ments for  each  LOGPLAN. 

(4)  Provide  the  Army  component  commander,  or 
his  designated  planning  agent,  Ustings  for  review  and 
concurrence,  indicating  items  and  quantities  for  which 
requisitions  have  been  pre-positioned. 

(5)  Maintain  requisitions  for  DLA-  and  GSA-con- 
trolled  items  and  forward  requisitions  to  these  agen- 
cies upon  execution  of  the  supported  LOGPLAN. 

(6)  Prepare  and  submit  transportation  movement 
requirements  data  (TMRD)  for  computed  supply  re- 
quirements, based  on  schedules  developed  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  supported  command  planner. 

(7)  Provide  logistics  assistance  and  liaison 
personnel  as  directed. 

(8)  Prepare  an  estimate  which  evaluates  all  availa- 
ble resources  and  capabilities  to  support  the  plan  and 
identify  any  problem  areas  or  limiting  factors. 

d.  Responsibilities  peculiar  to  various  DARCOM  ac- 
tivities in  support  of  each  supported  command  OP- 
LAN  are: 

(1)  DESCOM. 

(o)  Based  on  information  from  the  Structure 
and  Composition  (SACS)  File  (obtained  from  the  Depu- 
ty Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  (DCSOPS). 
(DA),  unit  assets  reports,  and  from  information  pro- 
vided by  FORSCOM  for  fragmented  units,  develops 
equipment  requirements  data/equipment  density  data 
for  Army  units  on  the  TPFDL.  This  information  is 
furnished  to  DARCOM  elements  and  other  designated 
addresses,  including  the  Materiel  Management  Center 
(MMC)  of  the  supported  command. 

(6)  Based  on  troop  strengths,  weapons,  and 
weapon  systems  ERD/EDD,  the  level  of  prescribed 
maintenance  and  resupply  requirements  criteria,  com- 
putes conventional  class  V  and  class  VII  preplanned 
supply  requirements. 

(2)  The  Anniston  Army  Depot  prepares  and  main- 
tains in  serviceable  condition  and  in  a  rigged,  ready  for 
airdrop  configuration,  the  emergency  supply  package 
contained  in  the  DARCOM  LP&P  and  as  prescribed  in 
the  Logistics  Annex  of  the  OPLAN. 

(3)  The  Logistics  Control  Activity  (LCA)  main- 
tains a  logistics  intelligence  file  (LIF)  to  receive,  main- 
tain, and  coordinate  DARCOM  LOGPLAN  documenta- 
tion as  well  as  monitor  all  supply  and  transportation 
support  aspects  including  the  flow  of  data  between 
DARCOM  and  the  supported  command  MMC.  The 
LCA  also  acts  as  the  Army  Airlift  Clearance  Authority 
(ACA)  for  processing  and  clearing  air  shipments  into 
the  mihtary  airlift  system  (DOD  4500.32R  (MIL- 
STAMP)). 

(4)  The  DARCOM  Materiel  Readiness  Support  Ac- 
tivity (Lexington,  KY),  in  coordination  with  appropri- 


ate staff  offices  of  HQ,  DARCOM,  provides  logistics 
analysis  and  services  in  support  of  the  DARCOM  ma- 
teriel readiness  mission. 

(5)  The  Logistics  System  Support  Activity  (LSSA) 
configures  the  OPLAN  TPFDL  into  troop  lists  for  in- 
clusion in  the  DARCOM  LOGPLAN.  LSSA  also  re- 
ceives, summarizes,  consoUdates,  maintains,  and  dis- 
seminates TMRD  received  from  national  inventory 
control  point  (NICP)/SICC  and  TSG. 

(6)  The  DARCOM  Catalog  Data  Agency 
(USACDA)  provides  a  complete  AMDF  to  the  sup- 
ported command  MMC. 

5-9.  Medical  Supply  Support  Planning 

a.  TSG  is  responsible  for  preparation  and  authenti- 
cation of  the  medical  supply  annex  in  the  various 
DARCOM  LOGPLANS.  The  poUcies  and  procedures 
for  the  preplanned  supply  of  class  VIII  materiel  in  sup- 
port of  US  forces,  civil  reUef  operations,  and  special 
forces,  are  included  in  the  DARCOM  LOGPLAN  and 
annex  M  (TSG  Supply  Plan)  to  DARCOM  LP&P  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  a  single  document  for  plan- 
ning purposes. 

6.  Medical  supply  consists  of  medical  resupply  sets 
for  consumable  materiel,  optical  resupply  sets  for  opti- 
cal items,  civil  affairs  medical  supply  sets  for  civil  re- 
lief support,  and  the  items  required  for  support  of 
Medical  Materiel  Program  for  Defense  Against 
Biological  and  Chemical  Agents  (MMPDABC). 

c.  TSG  computes  and  provides  medical  supply  re- 
quirements on  the  basis  of  designated  units,  troop 
strengths,  and  supply  schedules  for  each  appropriate 
DARCOM  LOGPLAN.  He  also  provides  guidance  and 
assistance,  as  required,  to  US  Army  Medical  Materiel 
Agency  (USAMMA)  in  the  development  and  prepara- 
tion of  requisitions  and  related  data  for  the  movement 
of  medical  supply  shipments. 

d.  USAMMA  prepares  and  positions  requisitions 
and  listings  by  project  code  for  the  materiel  to  be  sup- 
plied in  the  medical  annex  for  each  DARCOM  LOG- 
PLAN,  and  prepares  Transportation  Movement  Re- 
quirements Data  for  Deployment  Reporting  for  com- 
puted preplanned  supply  requirements. 

5-10.  Support  of  Communications  Sys- 
tems and  Equipment  Assigned  to 
US  Army  Communications  Com- 
mand (USACC) 

a.  The  Army's  nontactical  telecommunications  net- 
work, to  include  the  Army  portion  of  the  Defense  Com- 
munications System  (DCS),  Air  Traffic  Control  Sys- 
tems, and  base  (post,  camp,  and  station)  communica- 
tions systems  is  a  worldwide  complex  of  communica- 
tions networks  and  control  centers  which  are  inte- 
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grated  into  a  single,  compatible,  long-haul,  general- 
purpose  system.  Within  a  theater  of  operations,  the 
Theater  Army  Communications  System  (TAGS)  inter- 
faces with  the  DCS  at  theater  access  points,  and  the 
communications  systems  of  combat  zones  and  air  de- 
fense commands.  The  TACS  includes  all  communica- 
tions organizations  and  facilities  above  corps  level  or 
the  largest  tactical  maneuver  unit  except  DCS  and  air 
defense.  The  TACS  is  established  and  operated  by  the 
US  Army  Communications  Command  major  subordi- 
nate command.  DCS  facilities  may  be  operated  by  any 
of  the  military  services  in  a  theater  or  area  of  opera- 
tions. Where  the  Army  is  the  operator  of  the  DCS,  or  a 
significant  portion  thereof,  this  responsibility  is  as- 
signed to  USACC.  Operational  characteristics  and  re- 
quirements for  these  communication-electronic  (C-E) 
integrated  systems  dictate  the  need  to  be  supported  by 
a  dedicated  direct  support  (DS)/general  support  (GS) 
logistics  system. 

b.  Offsite  (intermediate)  maintenance  support  for 
USACC  C-E  equipment  to  include  test,  measurement, 
and  diagnostic  equipment  (TMDE)  is  provided  by  the 
Area  Maintenance  and  Supply  Facility  (AMSF).  The 
AMSF  may  provide  DS/GS  maintenance  on  a  tacti- 
cal/common C-E  to  other  Army/military  department 
(MILDEP)  units.  Depot  maintenance  support  for  all 
USACC  C-E  equipment  will  be  provided  by  CONUS 
depots  designated  by  HQDA  or  the  national  level  ma- 
teriel manager.  The  AMSF  also  provides  centrahzed 
retail  logistics  support  for  USACC  organic  telecom- 
munications equipment  and  other  C-E  equipment  as 
assigned. 

c.  Communications  Security  Equipment  (COMSEC) 
logistics  support  is  provided  by  COMSEC  Logistics 
Support  Units  (CLSUs)  and  SpeciaUzed  Repair  Activi- 
ties (SRAs)  at  the  intermediate  level.  SRAs  have  the 
ability  and  authority  to  repair  items  coded  "L"  in  the 
maintenance  allocation  charts.  Depot  maintenance 
support  of  all  COMSEC  equipment  is  provided  by 
CONUS  depots. 

5-11.  DLA  Support 

a.  DLA  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  providing  supplies  and  services  used  in 
common  by  the  military  services.  The  military  services 
determine  their  requirements  for  this  materiel  and  es- 
tabUsh  their  own  priorities.  DLA  supply  centers,  based 
on  the  services'  requirements  determinations,  compute 
consolidated  requirements,  procure  the  supplies  from 
commercial  sources  and  maintain  stocks  to  meet  the 
military  needs. 

b.  In  support  of  an  OPLAN  of  Army  component 
commands  of  unified  commands,  DLA  provides  ma- 
teriel under  its  management  responsibility  upon  re- 
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quest.  DLA,  also  upon  the  request  of  a  NICP/SICC  pro- 
vides estimates  of  its  capabilities  to  provide  DLA-man- 
aged  items  to  support  a  specified  OPLAN. 

5-12.  GSA  Support 

GSA,  through  its  Federal  Supply  Service  (FSS),  pro- 
vides worldwide  supply  support  to  military  and  civil 
agencies  for  those  supply  classes  and  items  which  have 
been  assigned  under  the  National  Supply  System  con- 
cept. These  items  are  normally  identified  as  items 
which  are  available  in  the  commercial  market  and  are 
not  weapons  related  or  peculiar  to  a  single  military 
agency  program. 

a.  FSS  through  a  requirements  forecasting  system, 
maintains  inventory  levels  of  these  items  to  support 
the  projected  demands.  When  an  OPLAN  is  executed, 
the  NICP/SICC  will  forward  the  requisitions  to  FSS 
for  action.  If  the  OPLAN  requirements  for  a  stock 
item  are  of  an  unusual  magnitude,  the  requirements 
are  converted  to  direct  delivery  from  the  supplier 
when  feasible. 

6.  FSS  will  use  any  means  of  transportation  which 
is  available  to  effect  delivery.  If  premium  transporta- 
tion is  required  to  meet  required  delivery  date,  the 
costs  will  be  included  in  the  billing. 

5-13.  Transportation    Operating    Agen- 
cies Support 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  established  agencies  to 
furnish  specific  types  of  support  throughout  DOD. 
Military  Traffic  Management  Command  (MTMC), 
Military  Sealift  Command  (MSC),  and  MAC  have  been 
designated  single  managers  charged  with  providing 
transportation  support  within  their  charters  and  nor- 
mal operational  environment.  (Note:  OSD  has  desig- 
nated MAC  a  specified  command  for  airlift.)  In  gen- 
eral, TOAs  provide  transportation  within  and  outside 
CONUS,  and  operate  user  ocean  terminals  and  world- 
wide air  terminals.  The  TOAs  are  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  early  in  the  concept  development 
process  by  participating  in  planning  conferences  and 
coordination  of  various  planning  documents.  When 
the  service  component  commands  and  supporting  com- 
mands complete  their  supporting  plans,  the  TOAs  us- 
ing the  TMRD  provided  by  these  commands,  develop 
preliminary  movement  tables  in  DEPREP  format. 
These  preliminary  movement  tables,  when  approved, 
become  part  of  the  TPFDD  package.  Appropriate 
TOAs  are  responsible  for  the  development  of  detailed 
movement  tables  and  schedules  for  the  movement  of 
forces  and  resources.  Although  not  formally  a  part  of 
JOPS  III,  the  TOA  ADP  systems  support  the  joint 
planning  function  with  command-unique  systems  to 
provide  movement  tables  for  the  JOPS  community. 
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a.  Military  Traffic  Management  Command.  MTMC 
is  chartered  in  part  as  the  single-manager  operating 
agency  for  traffic  management  support  for  movement 
of  defense  freight  within  and  from  CONUS;  operating 
common-user  ocean  terminals,  and  water  terminal 
clearance  authority  responsibilities  in  CONUS  and 
those  oversea  areas  designated  by  DOD.  In  support  of 
the  OPLANs  of  the  unified/specified  commands, 
MTMC  prepares  plans  and  provides,  in  coordination 
with  MAC  and  MSC,  for  the  CONUS  movement  of 
planned  supply  increments  identified  in  each  OPLAN 
from  supply  source  to  outloading  (air/water)  terminals 
for  transshipment  to  oversea  destination.  It  also  prese- 
lects CONUS  outloading  ocean  terminals  and  deter- 
mines CONUS  terminal  arrival  data  (CTAD)  for  each 
planned  supply  increment  identified  in  each  OPLAN. 

b.  Military  Airlift  Command.  MAC  is  composed  of 
controlled  transport  aircraft  together  with  personnel, 
facilities,  and  equipment  necessary  to  support  the 
operation.  The  MAC  airlift  responsibilities  include 
strategic  airlift  for  long-range  deployment  of  military 
forces  and  management  of  tactical  airlift  within  a 
theater  of  operations.  MAC  also  provides  airlift  trans- 
portation planning  support  to  the  organization  of  the 
JCS,  the  unified  and  specified  commands,  the  military 
services,  and  DOD  agencies  in  support  of  the  plans  of 
JCS  and  develops  plans  to  insure  the  efficient  use  and 
control  of  military-owned  and  commercial  air  trans- 
portation resources  and  capabilities  made  available  to 
DOD. 

c.  Military  Sealift  Command.  MSC  is  the  single 
manager  for  ocean  transportation  conducted  between 
points  in  CONUS  and  oversea  areas,  between  and 
within  oversea  areas,  and  in  intercoastal  service  with 
CONUS,  and  those  additional  functions  specifically  as- 
signed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  MSC  provides 
ocean  transportation  planning  support  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  JCS,  the  unified  and  specified  commands,  the 
military  services,  and  DOD  agencies  in  support  of  the 
plans  of  JCS.  It  also  develops  plans  to  insure  the  effi- 
cient use  and  control  of  military-owned  and  commer- 
cial ocean  transportation  resources  and  capabilities 
made  available  to  DOD  under  mobilization  or  other 
emergency  conditions. 

5-14.  Planning    Emergency    Support    for 
Allies 

a.  Ordinarily,  the  requirements  of  forces  of  allied 
nations  are  furnished  by  the  parent  nation.  A  US  uni- 
fied command  may,  as  a  result  of  bilateral  agreements, 
provide  support  to  the  forces  of  allied  nations.  In  the 
latter  instance,  the  requirements  for  forces  of  allied 
nations  would  be  screened  by  the  US  unified  command 


to  insure  requirements  are  within  the  policies  set  forth 
in  the  agreement  and  the  issue  would  not  impair  the 
effectiveness  of  US  forces.  In  cases  where  the  forces  of 
the  allied  nations  in  question  are  operating  under  an 
allied  commander,  the  requirements  would  be 
screened  in  the  light  of  policies  established  by  the  al- 
hed  commander. 

b.  Under  certain  conditions,  logistics  support  is  pro- 
vided to  free  world  military  assistance  forces 
(FWMAF)  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  use  ct.  seq.)  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
(22  use  2751  ct.  seq.)  as  amended  even  though  no  US 
forces  are  employed  or  US  forces  in  limited  numbers 
only  are  employed.  When  specifically  directed  or  au- 
thorized by  appropriate  authority,  DA  materiel,  serv- 
ices, and  facilities  may  be  furnished  to  allied  foreign 
governments  or  international  organizations  under 
emergency  or  combat  conditions.  In  the  absence  of  in- 
structions to  the  contrary,  the  support  will  be  fur- 
nished on  a  reimbursable  basis  in  accordance  with 
agreements  consummated  at  departmental  or  oversea 
command  level. 

c.  The  unified  command  OPLAN,  as  appropriate, 
will  provide  for  logistics  support  to  FWMAF  involved 
in  contingency  operations.  DARCOM,  on  the  basis  of 
guidance  contained  in  the  OPLAN,  will  compute  sup- 
ply requirements,  maintain  supply  documentation, 
and  prepare  and  submit  TMRD.  Separate  supply 
schedules  are  developed  by  the  Army  component  com- 
mand for  the  support  of  allied  forces  and  US  forces 
employed  in  the  objective  area. 

d.  The  US  Army  may,  as  prescribed  in  AR  700-7, 
furnish  through  a  single  supply  pipeline  system,  items 
of  materiel  to  US  and  allied  armed  forces  in  selected 
foreign  countries.  Allied  forces  may  participate  in  a 
single  pipeline  system  only  when  arrangements  with 
the  foreign  country  have  been  formalized  in  supply 
support  arrangements,  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing, or  other  agreements  which  set  forth  the  condi- 
tions of  the  arrangements.  The  basic  interface  of  all  al- 
hed  forces  with  the  US  Army  pipeline  and  such  other 
factors  as  force/activity  designators,  requisitioning 
channels,  responsibility  and  authority  of  allied  forces, 
ownership/control  of  stocks  and  condition  under  which 
support  is  furnished,  should  be  spelled  out  in  the 
agreement.  The  execution  of  supply  pipeline  agree- 
ments with  all  eligible  and  qualified  allied  forces  who 
participate  and  provide  resources  and  personnel  to 
operate  in-country  facilities  will  be  within  conditions 
mutually  specified.  The  single  supply  pipeline  system 
for  any  geographical  area  is  incorporated  into  a  jointly 
staffed  or  US  Army  unilaterally  staffed  supply  system 
established  in  support  of  the  area. 
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Section  III.  PLANNING  FOR  MOBILIZATION 


5-15.  Force  Mobilization  Planning 

a.  DA  provides  guidance  for  full,  total,  partial,  and 
selected  mobilization  based  on  resources  expected  to  be 
available  to  counter  threats  in  the  short-,  medium-, 
and  long-range  time  periods.  Satisfying  the  force  re- 
quirements for  any  contingency  to  meet  these  threats 
is  accomplished  through  mobilization  planning.  This 
planning  identifies  the  requirements,  assesses  the  re- 
sources available,  and  makes  provisions  for  satisfying 
the  requirements  based  on  priorities  and  time-phased 
requirements  for  forces,  supplies,  and  equipment  for 
contingency  situations.  The  force  requirements  of  the 
miUtary  situation  may  require  rapid  expansion  of  the 
active  Army  involving  the  mobilization  of  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  (ARNGUS),  and  US 
Army  Reserve  (USAR)  units.  The  situation  may  re- 
quire a  full,  total,  partial,  or  selective  mobilization. 
The  mobilization  might  be  accomplished  according  to 
estabhshed  plans  or  it  might  be  accomplished  without 
adequate  control  of  HQDA,  should  communications  to 
DA  be  interrupted.  Plans  of  MACOMs  should,  there- 
fore, provide  appropriate  latitude  and  authority  to  ac- 
complish the  mobilization  of  Reserve  units,  as  neces- 
sary, should  communications  between  HQDA  and  ma- 
jor commands  be  interrupted. 

b.  Mobilization  plans  are  developed  by  all  com- 
mands, agencies,  activities,  and  installations  as  re- 
quired by  the  MACOM.  Major  commands  may  require 
subordinates  to  develop  a  complete,  limited,  or  ab- 
breviated plan,  or  in  certain  cases  use  the  plan  of  the 
parent  or  host  activity.  The  coverage  of  each  type  plan 
is  prescribed  by  the  higher  headquarters.  As  a  mini- 
mum, the  plans  should  provide  for  alerting  and 
mobilizing  the  forces,  administrative  processing, 
movement  of  units  from  unit  home  stations  to  mobili- 
zation or  duty  stations,  or  port  of  embarkation,  train- 
ing, logistics  support,  activation  and  expansion  of  fa- 
cilities and  other  actions  as  required  to  meet  require- 
ments of  an  expanded  Army. 

c.  The  Army  Industrial  Preparedness  Program 
(AIPP)  involves  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
an  industrial  base  capable  of  supporting  the  military 
materiel  requirements  of  approved  forces.  This  pro- 
gram includes  the  planning,  programing,  and  budget- 
ing for  the  acquisition,  production,  and  maintenance 
of  selected  military  materiel  critical  to  the  support  of 
approved  forces  stated  in  the  annual  Secretary  of  De- 
fense LPPG  as  implemented  by  the  DA  PPG  for  the 
preparation  of  part  I  of  the  Army  Materiel  Plan 
(AMP).  Policies,  procedures,  directives,  and  responsi- 
bihties  governing  the  AIPP  are  contained  in  AR 
700-90. 


5-16.  Mobilization  Planning 

a.  Overall  General  Staff  responsibility  at  the  DA 
level  of  mobilization  planning  is  with  DCSOPS.  The  re- 
sponsibilities include  the  determination  of  strategic 
mobility  requirements  establishing  priorities  for  dis- 
tribution of  materiel  and  establishing  requirements 
and  priorities  for  the  development  and  acquisition  of 
materiel. 

b.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  (DCS- 
LOG),  DA  is  responsible  for  strategic  mobility  plan- 
ning, logistics  readiness  of  Army  forces,  managing  re- 
sources (except  major  item  acquisition)  required  to 
achieve  logistics  objectives  and  managing  all  aspects 
of  Army  security  assistance  logistics  support. 

c.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Acquisition  (DCSRDA)  is  the  single  focal 
point  with  DA  for  industrial  preparedness  planning, 
policy  formulation,  guidance,  and  acquisition  of  major 
items  of  materiel. 

d.  The  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau  and  the  Chief, 
Army  Reserves  are  responsible  for  matters  which  af- 
fect the  mobilization  readiness  of  ARNGUS  and  USAR 
units. 

e.  The  commanders  of  FORSCOM,  TRADOC, 
MTMC,  and  DARCOM  are  responsible  for  training, 
guidance,  and  mobilization  readiness  for  units  and  in- 
stallations under  their  command  and  logistics  support 
of  units  mobilized. 

/.  The  Commander,  DARCOM,  is  responsible  for 
materiel  (except  medical).  DARCOM  operates  the 
AIPP.  This  includes  computation  of  requirements.  In- 
dustrial Preparedness  Plans,  procurement  actions, 
Production  Base  Support  Program,  inventory  manage- 
ment for  secondary  items  and  repair  parts,  and  the  de- 
pot level  maintenance  mobilization  program.  DAR- 
COM materiel  readiness/commodity  commands  identi- 
fy and  select  planned  items,  compute  maintenance 
mobilization  requirements,  and  conduct  planning  with 
industry  for  mobilization  production. 

g.  State  adjutants  general  are  responsible  for  keep- 
ing area  CONUS  Army  commanders  and  other  area 
commands  informed  of  all  matters  which  significantly 
affect  the  mobilization  of  ARNGUS  units  under  their 
control.  They  are  also  responsible  for  providing  area 
commanders  with  mobilization  plans  for  units  under 
their  control  and  providing  appropriate  mobilization 
station  commanders  up-to-date  equipment  status  and 
serviceable  information. 

h.  Army  Reserve  Commands  (ARCOMs)  and  Gen- 
eral Officer  Commands  are  responsible  in  peacetime 
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for  the  adequacy  and  readiness  of  units  under  their 
control. 

5-17.  Logistics  Concepts  for  Mobilization 
Plonning 

a.  The  dependence  on  Reserve  forces,  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  execute  the  OPLANs  of  unified  com- 
manders or  for  the  defense  of  CONUS,  dictates  the 
need  for  comprehensive  planning  for  the  changeover 
from  logistics  support  through  ARNGUS  and  USAR 
supply  systems  to  the  supply  system  of  the  Active 
Army  for  those  Reserve  component  units  ordered  to 
active  duty  during  a  mobilization.  Upon  entry  on  ac- 
tive duty,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  unit  must 
provide  for  subsisting  and  quartering  his  troops  at 
home  station  as  outlined  in  AR  135-300. 


b.  Equipment  for  support  of  Reserve  component 
units  should  either  be  on  hand  in  the  unit,  on  requisi- 
tion, or  positioned  in  specifically  earmarked  stocks  at 
an  Army  depot.  Quantities  of  equipment  authorized 
are  those  quantities  considered  essential  for  mobiliza- 
tion training  or  emergency  contingency  deployment. 
Distribution  of  available  equipment  is  determined  by 
priorities  in  AR  11-12  and  current  and  projected  dis- 
tribution is  reflected  in  the  Total  Army  Equipment 
Distribution  Plan  (TAEDP). 

c.  After  the  unit  is  located  at  its  mobilization  sta- 
tion, its  logistics  support  is  received  from  the  Active 
Army  logistics  system  in  accordance  with  established 
procedures. 


Section  iV.  SUPPORT  OF  CIVIL  DEFENSE,  DISASTER  RELIEF, 
AND  CIVIL  DISTURBANCE  CONTROL  OPERATIONS 


5-18.  Civil  Defense 

a.  By  law  (50  USC  App.  2251  et.  seq.)  civil  defense 
is  a  joint  responsibility  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  The  national  civil  defense  program  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  national  security  and  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  Nation's  deterrent  posture.  DOD 
recognizes  the  essential  interdependence  of  the  civil 
and  military  defense  efforts  of  our  Nation  in  achieving 
the  total  posture  of  national  security.  Military  support 
to  civil  authorities  in  civil  defense  operations  is  an 
emergency  task  within  the  mission  of  all  defense  agen- 
cies and  Federal  active  duty  and  Reserve  component 
units  of  the  military  services.  The  basic  objectives  of 
the  program  are  to: 

(1)  Protect  life. 

(2)  Save  lives  and  protect  property. 

(3)  Sustain  survivors  and  repair  essential  utilities. 

(4)  Achieve  emergency  operational  capability. 

(5)  Provide  support. 

b.  In  the  event  of  enemy  attack  on  the  United 
States,  Army  forces  must  be  prepared  to  employ  all  re- 
sources not  engaged  in  or  directly  supporting  essential 
operations  to  assist  civil  authorities: 

(1)  Restore  order  and  civil  control. 

(2)  Return  essential  facihties  to  operation. 

(3)  Prevent  unnecessary  loss  of  life  and  damage  to 
property. 

(4)  Alleviate  human  suffering. 

(5)  Take  other  emergency  actions  as  directed  to  in- 
sure national  survival  and  a  capability  on  the  part  of 
the  Nation  to  achieve  national  objectives. 

c.  The  Commander,  FORSCOM  is  responsible  with- 
in the  48  contiguous  States  for  establishing  State  mili- 
tary headquarters  to  plan  for  and  conduct  operations 
in  support  of  civil  defense.  He  is  responsible  for  the 


readiness  of  all  Army  forces  in  CONUS  to  conduct 
emergency  civil  defense  operations  and  the  training  of 
Army  personnel  in  the  basic  functions  of  civil  defense,      i 
The  direction  and  control  of  resources  used  for  civil  de-     ! 
fense,  including  those  resources  made  available  by 
other  military  departments  and  defense  agencies  is 
exercised  by  the  Commander,  FORSCOM.  He  also  co- 
ordinates military  defense  plans  with  civil  defense     i 
plans.  One  of  the  important  services  he  makes  availa-     ' 
ble  to  civil  defense  operations  is  Explosive  Ordnance 
Disposal  (EOD).  j 

d.  Commanders  of  other  US  Army  major  commands 
and  heads  of  DA  General  and  Special  Staff  agencies 
support  the  requests  of  the  Commander,  FORSCOM 
and  CONUS  Army  commanders  in  execution  of  their 
civil  defense  responsibilities.  The  Commander,  US 
Army  Communications  Command  is  charged  with 
operating  and  maintaining  designated  communica- 
tions systems  including  warning  and  emergency  sys- 
tems. Overall  monitorship  of  military  support  of  civil 
defense  matters  with  the  DA  Staff  is  exercised  by      i 
DCSOPS.  Installation  commanders  furnish  immediate      \ 
supplementary  support  to  local  civil  authorities  where      | 
civilian  control  is  no  longer  effective.  \ 

e.  Army  contingency  plans  for  operation  in  a  civil 
defense  role  should  provide  for  priorities  of  support      \ 
planning  and  training  assistance,  maximum  decen- 
trahzation,  and  use  of  military  resources  when  needed      i 
to  complement  use  of  civil  resources. 

/.  In  planning  for  civil  defense  it  is  assumed,  in  the 
event  of  a  declared  emergency  situation,  the  President      ' 
wjll  invoke  provisions  of  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950  (50.  USC  App.  2291-2297),  as  amended,  and  the  M 
Secretary  of  Defense  will  be  authorized  to  incur  obUga-  ^ 
tions  and  expropriate  defense  resources  including  ma- 
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teriel,  equipment,  utilities,  etc.,  for  civil  defense  pur- 
poses, without  regard  to  existing  laws.  All  Army  pre- 
paredness measures  for  emergency  civil  defense  opera- 
tions are  undertaken  within  programs  established  for 
accomplishment  of  the  Army's  combat  mission. 

5-19.  Support  of  Disaster  Relief 

a.  As  in  civil  defense,  disaster  relief  is  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  civil  governments.  Military  assistance 
to  civil  authorities  in  natural  disasters  may  be  pro- 
vided by  DOD  when  requested  or  directed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  USC 
5121-5202).  US  Army  participation  is  in  accordance 
with  AR  500-60. 

b.  Normally,  military  support  to  disaster  relief  will 
be  at  the  request  of  the  Director,  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA),  who  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  activities  of  all  Federal  agencies  in 
rendering  support  to  State  and  local  governments  dur- 
ing major  natural  disasters.  However,  when  the 
disaster  is  of  such  imminent  seriousness  that  delay  in 
awaiting  instructions  is  unwarranted,  a  military  com- 
mander should  take  such  action  as  may  be  required 
and  justified  to  save  human  life,  prevent  immediate 
human  suffering,  or  mitigate  major  property  damage 
or  destruction.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  DOD 
Executive  Agent  for  disaster  relief  activities  within 
the  United  States.  This  includes  responsibility  for  ef- 
fective use,  coordination,  and  control  of  resources 
made  available  by  other  components  of  DOD.  The 
Commander,  FORSCOM,  is  responsible  for  Army  sup- 
port activities  within  CONUS  to  include  coordination 
with  other  services  or  defense  agencies  or  both.  Com- 
manders of  all  US  Army  major  commands  support 
disaster  relief  operations  with  military  resources  as  re- 
quired by  the  Commander,  FORSCOM.  Installations, 
activities,  and  agencies  support  disaster  relief  efforts 
within  their  capabiUties.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  pro- 
vides disaster  assistance  to  FEMA  as  a  function  under 
its  Civil  Works  Program. 

c.  Disaster  relief  support  in  friendly  foreign  areas  is 
conducted  by  the  commander,  unified  command  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  the  State  Department.  In 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  US  territories,  the  appropriate 
unified  commander  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
disaster  relief  operations  until  such  time  as  directives 
or  agreements  promulgated  by  the  US  Government 
prescribed  otherwise. 

d.  Planning  for  military  support  of  disaster  relief 
should  consider  all  aspects  of  logistics.  The  types  of 
support  required  will  vary  according  to  type  and  in- 
tensity of  damage,  local  facihties,  density  of  popula- 
tion, and  warning  received.  Logistics  support  most 
likely  to  be  requested  includes: 


(1)  Evacuation,  housing,  and  feeding. 

(2)  Care  of  injured. 

(3)  Supply  of  clothing,  food,  and  medical  supplies. 

(4)  Water  purification. 

(5)  Emergency  communications  support. 

(6)  Physical  security. 

(7)  Fuel  for  cooking,  heating,  and  transport. 

5-20.  Support  of  Civil  Disturbances  Con- 
trol Operations 

a.  State  and  Local  Government  Roles.  The  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  and  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  are  primarily  the  responsibility  of  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  Local  and  State  police  are  normally 
capable  of  fulfilhng  this  responsibility.  When  the  level 
of  violence  exceeds  their  capabilities,  the  governor  of  a 
State  can  commit  the  State  National  Guard.  General- 
ly, Federal  Armed  Forces  are  employed  after  State  and 
local  civil  authorities  have  used  all  of  their  own  forces 
which  are  reasonably  available  for  use,  and  are  unable 
to  control  the  situation,  or  when  the  situation  is  be- 
yond the  capabilities  of  State  or  local  civil  authorities, 
or  when  the  State  and  local  civil  authorities  will  not 
take  appropriate  action. 

b.  DA  Role. 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  the  designated 
executive  agent  for  DOD  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  planning  for,  and  the  deployment  and  employment 
of  military  resources  in  the  event  of  civil  disturbances. 
This  includes  calling  to  active  Federal  service  units  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Presidential  Executive  Order  or  other  appropri- 
ate authorities. 

(2)  The  DOD  Executive  Agent  has  been  delegated 
the  authority  to  exercise,  through  the  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
US  Army,  the  direction  of  those  forces  assigned  or 
committed  to  him  by  the  miUtary  departments. 

(3)  At  the  DA  level,  the  Director  of  MiUtary  Sup- 
port, Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Opera- 
tions and  Plans  has  General  Staff  responsibility  for 
civil  disturbances  outside  the  installation.  For  dis- 
orders occurring  totally  within  an  installation,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  that  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel  (DCSPER). 

(4)  DOD  has  designated  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
as  executive  agent  for  providing  assistance  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  in  combatting  ter- 
rorism in  the  50  United  States,  District  of  Columbia, 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  US  possessions 
and  territories.  In  such  instances,  military  resources 
may  be  used,  as  in  civil  disturbances  provided  for  in 
AR  500-50  to  protect  life  or  Federal  property  or  pre- 
vent disruption  of  Federal  functions  upon  request  of 
the  Director,  FBI  or  senior  FBI  official  present  at  the 
scene  of  a  terrorist  incident. 
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c.  Role  of  Other  Military  Services.  The  other  miU- 
tary  services  are  responsible  for  providing  mihtary  re- 
sources as  required  by  the  DOD  executive  agency  and 
consistent  with  defense  priorities. 

d.  Employment  of  Federal  Armed  Forces.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  other  ba- 
sic legal  principles,  there  are  numerous  statutes  au- 
thorizing the  employment  of  Federal  Armed  Forces  in 
cases  of  violence,  or  other  specific  purposes,  within 
any  State  and  within  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.  The  possibility  of  employment  under  many  of 
these  provisions  is  considered  remote,  and  only  those 
instances  where  employment  is  most  likely  have  been 
treated  in  this  section.  Additional  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions  for  the  employment  of  Federal 
Armed  Forces  to  include  the  prerequisites  for  employ- 
ment are  discussed  in  AR  500-50  and  FM  19-15. 
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PART  THREE:  ACQUISITION  FUNCTION 

CHAPTER  6 

MATERIEL  ACQUISITION 


Section  I.  DETERMINING  MATERIEL  REQUIREMENTS 


6-1.  Army  Acquisition  Policy  (AR  1000-1) 

Army  materiel  needs  generally  are  satisfied  through 
four  alternative  methods: 

a.  Product  improvement  exploits  performance 
growth  potential  inherent  in  already  developed  sys- 
tems. This  is  usually  the  preferred  method  of  satisfy- 
ing requirements. 

b.  Purchase  of  existing  military  or  commercial, 
domestic  or  foreign  items.  This  method  can  provide  a 
low-cost,  quick  response  to  some  requirements. 

c.  Modification  of  existing  commercial,  other 
services,  or  foreign  items  to  meet  specific  require- 
ments. 

d.  A  new  development  program.  This  is  usually  the 
most  costly  and  longest  means  to  satisfy  a  materiel 
need.  The  system  design  should  incorporate,  when  eco- 
nomically justified,  growth  potential  for  possible  fu- 
ture needs. 

6-2.  Concept  of  Need  (AR  71-9) 

Determining  a  need  is  a  result  of  the  combat  develop- 
ment role  and  considers  three  factors:  first,  an  analysis 
of  potential  enemy  threats;  second,  a  breakthrough  in 
technology  which  might  signify  a  need  for  new  or  im- 
proved systems;  and  third,  known  deficiencies  which 
might  exist  in  fielded  systems. 

6-3.  Mission    Element    Need    Statement 

(MENS) 

A  MENS  is  prepared  by  the  US  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  to  identify  and  support 
the  need  for  a  new  or  improved  mission  capability.  It  is 
limited  in  use  to  those  new  projects  which  are  large 
enough  to  require  decisions  by  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (OSD). 

6-4.  Science   and   Technology   Objective 
Guide  (STOG) 

A  STOG  is  an  approved  description  of  a  future  capabil- 
ity. It  is  stated  in  specific  and  concise  terms.  All  Sci- 


ence and  Technology  Objectives  (STO)  are  placed  in 
priority  to  reflect  their  importance  to  each  other. 

6-5.  Letter  of  Agreement  (LOA) 

An  LOA  is  a  jointly  prepared  and  authenticated  docu- 
ment in  which  the  combat  developer  and  the  materiel 
developer  outline  the  basic  agreements  for  further  in- 
vestigation of  a  potential  materiel  system.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  LOA  is  to  insure  agreement  between  the 
combat  developer  and  the  materiel  developer  on  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  the  proposed  system  and 
the  investigations  needed  to  develop  and  vaUdate  the 
system  concept;  to  define  the  associated  operational, 
technical,  and  logistical  support  concepts;  and  to  pro- 
mote interaction  between  the  combat  developer  and 
the  materiel  developer  during  the  conduct  of  these  in- 
vestigations. 

6-6.  Required     Operational     Capability 

(ROC) 

A  ROC  is  a  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army 
(HQDA)  document  which  states  concisely  the  mini- 
mum essential  operational,  technical,  logistical,  and 
cost  information  necessary  to  initiate  full-scale  devel- 
opment of  a  materiel  system.  ROCs  are  appropriate  for 
both  developmental  and  nondevelopmental  systems. 

6-7.  Letter  Requirement  (LR) 

An  LR  provides  an  abbreviated  procedure  for  acquisi- 
tion of  low-dollar  value  items.  It  is  used  in  lieu  of  a 
ROC. 

6-8.  Program    Management    Plan    (PMP) 
(AR70-1) 

The  PMP  is  the  management  document  depicting  how 
the  materiel  requirement  will  be  satisfied  through  the 
acquisition  process.  The  PMP  contains  the  entire  ac- 
quisition strategy  of  the  program  and  serves  as  a  re- 
pository for  all  program  documentation.  (Acquisition 
strategy  is  defined  as  a  documented  set  of  interrelated 
actions  to  accomplish  specific  goals  and  requirements.) 
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Section  II.  RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  (RDTE) 


6-9.  Objectives 

a.  The  objective  of  Army  research  and  development 
(R&D)  is  timely  development  of  weapons,  equipment, 
and  systems  all  at  minimum  total  cost,  and  with  ade- 
quate performance  to  meet  approved  operational  re- 
quirements and  capable  of  being  effectively  manned 
and  supported  in  any  environment,  and  under  all  con- 
ditions of  war.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Army 
must: 

(1)  Maintain  a  strong  technological  base  to  pro- 
vide fundamental  information  in  support  of  materiel 
system  development.  This  includes  basic  and  applied 
research,  exploratory  development,  and  nonsystem  ad- 
vanced development. 

(2)  Become  and  remain  aware  of  R&D  being  pur- 
sued by  industry,  other  services,  allies,  and  other  na- 
tions, including  potential  enemies. 

(3)  Develop  materiel  systems  which  meet  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  (DA)  materiel  requirements,  are  lo- 
gistically  supportable,  can  be  acquired  within  budget 
constraints,  and  are  operationally  effective  and  cost- 
effective. 

b.  Reference  is  AR  70-1. 

6-10.  RDTE  Categories 

o.  Basic  Research  (6.1)  is  the  first  category  (see  fig- 
ure 6-1)  and  includes  scientific  study  and  experi- 
mentation directed  toward  increasing  knowledge  and 


understanding  in  those  scientific  fields  which  are  re- 
lated to  national  security  needs. 

6.  Exploratory  Development  (6.2)  includes  efforts 
directed  toward  solving  scientific  military  problems.  It 
is  pointed  toward  developing  and  evaluating  the  feasi- 
bility and  practicability  of  proposed  solutions  and  de- 
termining their  parameters. 

c.  Advanced  Development  (6.3)  includes  all  projects 
for  developing  prototypes  or  techniques  for  experi- 
mental or  operational  test.  Advanced  Development  in 
the  Army  is  divided.  Nonsystem  Advanced  Develop- 
ment (6.3A)  is  for  fabrication  of  components  and  sub- 
systems which  have  a  potential  application  to  a  variety 
of  end  items  rather  than  one  specific,  well-defined  sys- 
tem. System  Advanced  Development  (6.3B)  is  for 
fabrication  of  components  and  subsystems  which  per- 
tain to  a  specific  end  item. 

d.  Engineering  Development  (6.4)  is  for  the  entire 
system  (end  item,  operators  and  maintainers,  training 
support,  and  logistics  support).  These  have  not  yet 
been  approved  for  acquisition  or  operations. 

e.  Management  and  Support  (6.5)  is  for  general  sup- 
port of  R&D  installations  or  operations. 

f.  An  RDTE  category  now  shown  on  the  model  is 
Operational  Systems  Development  (6.7).  This  is  for 
R&D  effort  after  a  system  has  been  approved  for  pro- 
duction and  emplojrment. 


Section  III.  MANAGEMENT  CONTROLS  AND  TECHNIQUES 


6-11.  The  Life-Cycle  System  Manage- 
ment Model  (LCSMM)  (DA  Pam 
n-25) 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  materiel  developers  is  to 
,  insure  the  equipment  required  to  deter  threats  of  ag- 
gression is  available  on  a  timely  and  cost-effective 
basis.  The  LCSMM  is  a  flow  chart  which  depicts  the 
process  by  which  Army  materiel  systems  are  initiated, 
developed,  and  supported.  The  model  is  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  events  of  decision-making,  documenting, 
and  testing  throughout  the  life  cycle  of  a  materiel  sys- 
tem. The  participants  are  indicated.  The  model  is  di- 
vided into  four  phases. 

6-12.  The  Materiel  Acquisition  Decision 
Process  (MADP)  (DODD  5000.1, 
DODI  5000.2,  and  AR  15-14) 

a.  Major  management  decisions  during  the  acquisi- 
tion cycle  are  made  at  milestones  appropriate  to  the 
particular  program.  Generally,  one  of  three  types  of 


review  will  be  used  to  establish  minimum  performance 
characteristics,  maximum  cost  thresholds,  and  maxi- 
mum time  for  development  schedules.  HQDA  will     I 
identify  those  acquisitions  which  will  be  designated  as     j 
major  programs.  All  others  will  be  nonmajor  pro- 
grams, j 

b.  The  MADP  reviews  are:  i 

(1)  The    Defense    Systems    Acquisition    Review 
Council  (DSARC)  review  provides  information  and  rec-     | 
ommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  when  deci-     j 
sions  are  required  for  OSD-designated  major  pro-     j 
grams. 

(2)  The  Army  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Coun- 
cil (ASARC)  review  establishes  the  Army's  recom- 
mended course  of  action  on  OSD-designated  major  pro-  i 
grams.  The  ASARC  review  also  provides  information 
and  recommendations  to  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  ; 
Army  when  decisions  are  required  for  Army-desig- 
nated major  programs. 

-    (3)  The  In-Process  Review  (IPR)  makes  recom-    . 
mendations  for  nonmajor  programs.  \ 
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6-13.  Integrated  Logistics  Support  Man- 
agement Model  (ILSMM) 

The  ILSMM  integrates  12  elements  of  logistics  sup- 
port into  the  development  process.  These  elements  are 
described  in  detail  in  AR  700-127  and  DA  Pam 
700-127.  Summarized,  the  elements  are: 

a.  Design  influence  and  integration. 

6.  The  maintenance  plan. 

c.  Manpower  and  personnel. 

d.  Supply  support. 

e.  Support  equipment  and  test,  measurement,  and 
diagnostic  equipment. 

/.  Training  and  training  devices. 

g.  Technical  data. 

h.  Computer  resources  support. 

i.  Packaging,  handling,  and  storage. 

j.  Transportation  and  transportability. 

k.  FaciUties. 

/.  Rationahzation,  standardization,  and  interoper- 
ability (RSI). 

6-14.  Project  Management  (AR  70-17) 

Project  management  is  an  organizational  technique 
used  to  provide  intensive  management  by  a  single  re- 
sponsible individual.  The  project  manager  has  the  au- 
thority to  cross  functional  staff  and  command  lines  of 
authority  in  order  to  develop,  modify,  or  procure  mate- 
riel systems  within  cost,  schedule,  and  performance 
thresholds.  In  the  Army,  the  project  manager  is  given 
the  authority  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  a  char- 
ter which  assigns  the  mission,  coordinating  agencies, 


and  limits  of  authority.  Details  regarding  project  man- 
agement in  the  Army  are  contained  in  AR  70-17. 

6-15.  Test  and  Evaluation  (T&E) 

a.  Virtually  all  new  military  materiel  is  subjected  to 
T&E  prior  to  production  and  issue.  Tests  are  designed 
to  provide  information  for  the  MADP  review  about 
performance  characteristics;  operational  effectiveness 
and  supportability;  troop  acceptance;  training  require- 
ments; reliability,  availability,  maintainability,  and 
durability  (RAM-D);  repair  parts  supply;  special  tool 
requirements;  and  other  information  as  required. 

b.  Development  Testing  (DT)  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research,  Development, 
and  Acquisition  (DCSRDA).  DT  is  performed  by  con- 
tractors who  develop  new  systems  to  demonstrate  sys- 
tem performance  specifications  are  met.  The  Govern- 
ment may  perform  its  own  DTs  to  verify  performance 
specifications.  It  is  also  possible  for  the  Government  to 
observe  contractor  tests  and  perform  an  independent 
evaluation  of  the  test  data.  DT  is  performed  under  con- 
trolled conditions  by  skilled  technicians  in  a  proving 
ground  or  laboratory  environment. 

c.  Operational  Testing  (OT)  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Commander,  US  Army  Operational  Test  and  Eval- 
uation Agency.  The  purpose  of  OT  is  to  assess  the  sys- 
tem's operational  effectiveness  and  operational  suit- 
ability under  field  conditions  using  Table  of  Organiza- 
tion and  Equipment  (TOE)  organizations.  Data  gath- 
ered during  OT  are  used  to  determine  operational  suit- 
ability, acceptability,  and  effectiveness. 

d.  The  Coordinated  Test  Program  (CTP)  identifies 
all  testing  requirements. 

e.  References  are  ARs  70- 10  and  71-3. 
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CHAPTER  7 


CONTRACTING 


Section  I.  GENERAL 


7-1.  Introduction 


a.  The  acquisition  process,  or  contracting,  is  one  of 
the  several  functions  involved  in  the  Army's  logistical 
process.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  purely  service  function  to 
timely  obtain  the  Army's  equipment,  supplies,  or  serv- 
ices of  the  proper  quality  and  sufficient  quantity  at  a 
fair  and  reasonable  price. 

b.  While  contracting  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  the  de- 
fense dollar  is  a  significant  force  in  the  national  econ- 
omy. The  Army  acquisition  manager  faces  the  chal- 
lenge of  coping  with  this  sheer  mass  of  contracting  ac- 
tivities, the  increasing  complexity  of  the  acquisition 
process,  and  the  goldfish-bowl  environment  of  the  pub- 
lic servant.  His  acquisitions  are  scrutinized  by  contrac- 
tors, auditors,  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO), 
Congress,  and  the  news  media,  and  must  be  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  which  is  beyond  reproach.  There- 
fore, the  policy  and  legal  guidance  which  governs  are 
both  detailed  and  voluminous  and  can  be  quite  rigid  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  process. 

c.  Every  Army  acquisition  must  be  accomplished  in 
accordance  with  the  Defense  Acquisition  Regulation 
(DAR),  the  acquisition  regulation  for  the  entire  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DOD).  Specifically  for  the  Army, 
DAR  has  been  amplified  by  the  Army  DAR  Supple- 
ment (ADAR  Supp.)  and  numerous  other  regulations 
and  directives. 

d.  This  chapter  provides  the  Army  manager  with  an 
overview  of  the  acquisition  process  and  the  underlying 
principles,  tools,  and  techniques.  This  FM  does  not, 
however,  provide  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  or 
contain  guidance  related  thereto.  Guidelines  govern- 
ing the  contracting  for  goods  and  services  are  set  forth 
in  applicable  acquisition  regulations. 

7-2.  The  Acquisition  Process 

c.  Each  contracting  action  in  the  Army  has  as  its 
origin  a  need  or  requirement  for  some  particular  serv- 
ice or  product.  The  requirement's  identification  and 
funding  sets  into  motion  a  sequential,  progressive 
cycle  which  begins  with  acquisition  planning  and  ends 
with  contract  administration  and  the  delivery  of  the 


product  or  service.  The  key  steps  in  the  acquisition, 
process,  are  summarized  in  this  chapter. 

6.  While  the  acquisition  process  includes  all  of  the 
actions  which  must  be  taken  in  obtaining  the  required 
goods  or  services,  it  must  be  emphasized  there  is  no 
single  set  of  actions  for  each  step  in  the  process.  Vari- 
ables, such  as  type  of  good  and  services  required;  the 
size,  type,  complexity,  and  urgency  of  the  require- 
ment; and  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable,  all  im- 
pact upon  the  actions  taken. 

c.  It  should  be  noted  the  term  "acquisition"  covers 
the  entire  cycle  from  need  identification  and  funding 
through  contract  administration.  The  term  "contract- 
ing" covers  the  portion  of  the  acquisition  cycle  starting 
with  the  purchase  request  (as  a  culmination  of  the 
planning  step)  through  contract  administration. 

7-3.  Scope  and  Magnitude  of  Army  Ac- 
quisition 

a.  Most  Army  acquisitions  fall  into  one  of  the  eight 
broad  classes  discussed  below. 

(1)  Base  support.  The  maintenance  and  operation 
of  installations  and  bases  requires  a  multipUcity  of  ma- 
terials and  services  of  a  housekeeping  nature.  Most  of 
these  requirements  are  acquired  by  the  bases.  Some 
items  in  common  use  throughout  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment are  centrally  controlled  and  managed  by  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  or  the 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA). 

(2)  Area  support.  Contracting  operations  in  sup- 
port of  installations  in  a  geographic  region  or  area 
have  come  into  existence  to  provide,  on  an  economic 
basis,  consolidation  of  buying  and  related  professional 
services  which  can  meet  the  needs  of  many  customer 
activities  in  the  area  served. 

(3)  Industrial  support.  The  arsenals,  munitions 
plants,  and  overhaul  facilities  of  the  Army  are  major 
industrial  enterprises  similar  in  many  respects  to  their 
counterparts  in  private  industry.  The  support  of  these 
installations  demands  a  high  degree  of  coordination 
between  production  and  acquisition  staffs  to  insure 
proper  materials  and  equipment  are  available  to  meet 
manufacturing  and  production  schedules. 
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(4)  Supply  system  support.  Within  the  Army  and 
Defense  Department  supply  systems,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  inventory  control  points  (ICPs)  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  integrated  management  of  specific 
items  or  classes  of  items  on  a  worldwide  basis.  The  con- 
tracting operations  necessary  to  support  centrahzed 
inventory  management  have  characteristics  unique  to 
this  method  of  control.  The  number  of  items  so  con- 
trolled presents  acquisition  management  problems  in 
the  handling  of  a  massive  volume  of  requirements 
which  are  often  repetitive  and  of  varying  technical 
complexity. 

(5)  Weapon  systems  acquisition.  The  process  of 
acquiring  more  weapons  systems  is  the  longest,  most 
complex,  and  has  the  greatest  dollar  volume  of  any 
process  in  the  Army.  The  cycle  from  concept  to  deploy- 
ment of  a  new  system  may  require  up  to  12  years,  with 
technical  improvements  evolving  the  whole  time.  The 
contracts  necessary  may  total  billions  of  dollars  and 
represent  the  most  complicated  and  sophisticated 
agreements  written  by  Army  contracting  activities. 

(6)  Research  and  development.  Each  year  the 
Army  spends  many  millions  of  dollars  in  basic  re- 
search and  as  part  of  the  weapon  systems  development 
process.  Athough  some  of  this  effort  is  accomplished 
in  Government  faciUties,  a  large  segment  of  the  de- 
fense research  programs  is  conducted  in  private  labo- 
ratories, in  nonprofit  and  educational  institutions,  and 
at  defense-related  industries. 

(7)  Transportation  services.  The  Army's  volume  of 
personnel  and  materiel  movement  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  what  can  be  provided  by  DOD.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  considerable  air  and  seaUft  as  well  as  land 
transportation  is,  therefore,  required.  This  is  a  special- 
ized field  of  contracting  where  particular  laws  and 
regulations  and  industry  practices  substantially  affect 
the  techniques  and  manner  of  doing  business. 

(8)  Construction.  While  much  of  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  existing  faciUties  is  performed  in-house 
by  the  Army,  the  design,  engineering,  and  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  is,  in  large  part,  acquired  from 
private  industry.  The  field  of  civil  engineering  con- 
tracting requires  extensive  education  and  experience 
in  architectural  and  engineering  and  construction 
discipUnes,  and  it  is  subject  to  specific  laws,  tech- 
niques, and  trade  practices.  It  is  noted  the  US  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  the  principal  construction  agent 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  the  area  of  civil  works, 
river  and  harbor  improvement,  flood  control,  hydro- 
electric power,  and  related  projects.  The  corps  has  re- 
sponsibihty  for  construction  of  military  faciUties  for 
the  Army  and,  in  many  areas,  performs  the  same  serv- 
ice for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

b.  There  are  long-term  consequences  from  Army 
and  DOD  acquisitions  which  have  a  profound  effect  on 


both  the  economic  development  of  the  country  and  the 
national  security.  Acquisition  programs  promote  deci- 
sions on  the  use  and  expansion  of  existing  plant  capac- 
ity, the  building  of  new  faciUties,  the  modernization  of 
machinery,  the  development  of  manpower  and  raw 
material  reserves,  and  a  multitude  of  other  aspects  of 
the  national  economy.  Where  an  acquisition  is  weU 
managed,  costs  are  decreased  and  Government  and 
industry  relationships  improved  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  capability  to  maximize  production  during 
mobiUzation  periods  can  be  enhanced. 

c.  Government  contracts  provide  significant  lever- 
age for  the  implementation  of  national  social  and  eco- 
nomic policies  which  have  been  established  by  congres- 
sional legislation  and  Executive  orders.  These  poUcies 
provide  contractual  standards  relating  to  such  eco- 
nomic and  social  areas  as:  preference  accorded  smaU 
and  disadvantaged  business,  economicaUy  distressed 
areas,  and  domestic  suppUers;  requirement  for  safe 
and  sanitary  working  conditions  and  for  the  payment 
of  minimum  wages;  and  provisions  for  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity,  employment  of  veterans,  and  the 
employment  of  bUnd  and  other  handicapped  individ- 
uals. 

7-4.  Laws  and  Regulations 

a.  The  exercise  of  powers  by  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  in  the  defense  sphere,  and  the  review 
of  the  actions  of  both  by  the  judiciary,  has  resulted  in  a 
large  body  of  laws  commonly  known  as  "Government 
Contract  Law."  These  laws  govern  the  scope  and  au- 
thority of  the  executive  branch,  and  more  specificaUy 
the  Army,  in  defense  actions.  Much  of  this  body  of  law 
prescribes  the  functions  and  authority  of  the  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  courts,  estabUshes  procedures  for 
the  conduct  and  regulation  of  acquisition  activities, 
and  dictates  in  broad  terms  the  form  and  content  of 
contractual  instruments. 

b.  Ultimately,  however,  the  United  States  (and 
hence  the  Army)  gets  its  right  to  contract  from  the 
Constitution.  All  the  laws  and  regulations  which 
govern  miUtary  acquisitions  are  derived  from  the  Con- 
stitution, which  cites  in  article  I,  section  8,  "Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies." 

c.  In  order  to  implement  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  formulate  laws  which  are  regulatory  in  na- 
ture. In  recent  years,  these  laws  have  been  systemat- 
icaUy  codified  into  50  different  titles.  Of  these  laws. 
Title  10  is  the  one  in  particular  which  governs  the  sev- 
eral military  departments,  including  the  miUtary  ac- 
quisition functions.  In  this  respect,  Title  10  is  the  basic 
regulatory  authority  employed  by  DOD  and  the  Army 
for  the  acquisition  of  suppUes  and  services. 
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d.  Along  with  Title  10,  there  are  many  other  con- 
gressional enactments,  Executive  orders,  directives, 
and  regulations  which  impact  upon  the  field  of  Gov- 
ernment contracting.  As  such,  this  large  body  of  re- 
quirements establishes  the  basis  for  the  policies  and 
procedures  which  are  definitively  set  forth  in  the 
DAR. 

e.  The  DAR  is  the  military  contracting  bible.  It  sets 
forth  the  underlying  principles,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures on  a  vast  array  of  subjects.  Despite  its  compre- 
hensiveness, the  DAR,  however,  recognizes  situations 
will  arise  which  normal  policy  and  procedure  cannot 
accommodate.  It  allows  for  waiver  authority  in  those 
instances. 

/.  The  individual  service  acquisition  systems  differ 
markedly.  They  are  generally  the  result  of  a  long  pe- 
riod of  development  reflecting  both  the  organizational 
structiire  and  specific  needs  of  the  department.  Conse- 
quently, as  allowed  by  DAR,  the  Army  has  developed 
an  ADAR  Supp.  to  provide  more  detailed  guidance  for 
unique  areas  and  those  not  covered  by  DAR. 

7-5.  Authority  and  Responsibility 

a.  The  President,  in  his  dual  capacity  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
has  the  authority  for  ultimate  direction  of  the  Military 
EstabUshment  and  its  logistical  functions.  He  may  de- 
rive power  and  authority  to  contract  from  either  posi- 
tion or  from  acts  of  Congress. 

b.  Congress,  however,  exercises  control  over  mili- 
tary acquisitions  by  providing  the  funds  through  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  statutes  and  the  passing 
of  legislation  governing  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds.  Thus,  while  executive  departments,  including 
the  Army,  are  not  dependent  upon  the  Congress  for 
authority  to  contract,  they  are  clearly  bound  by  con- 
gressional restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  this  author- 
ity. 

c.  The  head  of  the  contracting  activity  (HCA)  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  actual  management  and  conduct  of 
acquisitions  to  carry  out  his  assigned  mission.  The  au- 


thority to  contract  flows  through  the  Offices  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Army  to  the  major  Army 
commands.  These  commands  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  the  Army's  annual  acquisition  pro- 
grams. Each  buying  activity  head,  by  virtue  of  his 
designation  as  HCA,  has  the  authority  to  acquire  all 
supplies,  equipment,  or  services  assigned  to,  or  under 
the  cognizance  of,  his  activity.  The  HCA  also  has  broad 
authority  to  make  any  contracting  determinations  and 
decisions  required  by  law  or  regulation  not  specifically 
reserved  to  the  Secretary.  Most  important,  the  HCA 
has  the  authority  to  appoint  contracting  officers. 

d.  Every  organization,  whether  corporate,  munici- 
pal. State,  or  Federal,  has  to  have  agents  who  act  as  its 
representatives  in  making  contracts.  The  general  and 
statutory  powers  of  the  Government  to  contract  are 
exercised  through  delegation  to  specified  agencies 
which,  in  turn,  empower  agents  to  perform  the  con- 
tracting function.  The  contracting  officer's  authority 
to  bind  the  United  States  is  restricted  to  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  on  his  appointment  warrant,  the  direc- 
tives of  his  department,  DAR,  Federal  statutes,  inter- 
pretative decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
Courts,  and  in  the  final  analysis,  the  Constitution. 

7-6.  Funding 

The  fiscal  process  relating  to  contracting  is  a  special- 
ized and  technical  subject,  circumscribed  by  both  stat- 
utory and  administrative  controls.  These  controls 
place  important  restrictions,  both  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive, on  the  conduct  of  contracting  within  the 
Army.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  review  the  en- 
tire fiscal  process  and  the  controls  thereon.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  before  any  officer  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  can  spend  public  money  of 
the  United  States,  there  must  have  been  an  act  of  Con- 
gress appropriating  the  money  and  defining  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  appropriation  was  made.  An  appro- 
priation has  been  defined  as  a  statutory  authorization 
to  make  payments  out  of  the  Treasury  for  specified 
purposes. 


Section  11.  GENERAL  CONTRACTING  METHODS,  TOOLS.  AND  TECHNIQUES 


7-7.  Acquisition  Planning 

a.  While  the  formal  acquisition  planning  discussed 
here  applies  to  the  more  complex  and  costly  programs, 
its  principles  are  generally  adaptable  to  the  acquisition 
of  all  supplies  and  equipment. 

b.  Acquisition  planning  in  accordance  with  DAR 
1-2100  is  the  process  by  which  the  efforts  of  all  per- 
sonnel responsible  for  the  acquisition  of  defense  mate- 
riel are  coordinated  and  integrated  through  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  development  and  production  of  an 


individual  item  or  weapon  system  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  quality  product  in  a  timely  manner  and  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

c.  The  program  manager  (PM)  has  overall  responsi- 
bility for  acquisition  planning  as  he  has  for  all  other 
planning  for  the  program.  The  contracting  officer  or 
his  designee  supports  the  PM  by  preparing  and  main- 
taining the  written  plan,  enlisting  the  aid  of  technical 
personnel  as  required.  The  HCA,  in  coordination  with 
the  PM,  must  insure  the  objectives  of  the  plan  are  re- 
alistic and  achievable. 
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d.  The  written  plan  should  provide  a  matrix  for  the 
integration  and  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  all  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  the  management  of  the  acquisition 
process,  including  those  engaged  in  the  determination 
of  requirements,  development  of  a  technical  data  pack- 
age (TDP),  funding,  contracting,  and  contract  adminis- 
tration. Recommended  sample  format  and  content,  in- 
cluding the  requirement  for  milestone  chart  discipline, 
is  set  forth  in  DAR 1-2102. 

e.  Obviously,  acquisition  planning  should  com- 
mence no  later  than  the  initiation  of  documentation  to 
obtain  program  approval.  As  a  general  rule,  the  writ- 
ten acquisition  plan  should  be  prepared  concurrently 
with  the  request  for  program  funding. 

7-8.  Initiation  of  the  Contracting  Proc- 
ess 

a.  The  contracting  process  begins  when  the  con- 
tracting officer  receives  a  purchase  request  (PR)  from 
the  requiring  activity.  When  properly  prepared  and 
approved,  the  PR  provides  the  contracting  officer  with 
the  authority  to  initiate  contracting  action. 

b.  The  requiring  activity  is  responsible  for  insuring 
the  PR  includes  or  refers  to  all  applicable  specifica- 
tions, plans,  or  drawings  of  (if  such  is  not  available)  for 
providing  a  purchase  description  which  adequately 
specifies  all  essential  features  of  the  supplies  or  serv- 
ices. It  is  DOD  policy  such  technical  requirements  will 
state  only  the  actual  minimum  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, be  written  in  a  manner  which  will  encourage 
maximum  competition,  and  exclude  restrictive  fea- 
tures which  tend  to  limit  competition.  In  addition,  the 
PR  must  include  the  quantity,  schedule,  delivery 
point,  fund  citation,  and  any  other  elements  necessary 
to  adequately  define  the  requirement. 

c.  In  his  review  of  the  PR,  the  contracting  officer 
must  ascertain  if  the  requirement  will  permit  maxi- 
mum competition.  Moreover,  he  must  determine  if  the 
delivery  schedule  appears  realistic;  if  not,  he  may  chal- 
lenge it.  Unreasonable  delivery  and  performance 
schedules  tend  to  prevent  full  competition.  If  competi- 
tion is  not  feasible,  the  PR  should  provide  the  con- 
tracting officer  with  rationale  necessary  to  support  his 
sole-source  determination. 

d.  The  presolicitation  phase  culminates  in  the 
preparation  of  the  sohcitation  package.  In  formal  ad- 
vertising, the  package  is  called  the  "invitation  for  bids 
(IFB)."  In  negotiation,  it  is  either  a  "request  for  pro- 
posals (RFP)"  or  a  "request  for  quotations  (RFQ)."  The 
sohcitation  package  includes  all  the  documents  and 
information  a  firm  needs  to  prepare  an  offer  or  a  reply 
to  the  solicitation.  When  necessary,  it  makes  reference 
to  places  where  other  items,  such  as  specifications, 
may  be  obtained  or  models  may  be  examined.  The 


package  sets  forth  terms  and  conditions  and  the  rules 
for  submission  of  bids,  proposals,  or  quotations. 

7-9.  Formal  Advertising 

a.  The  Army  and  DOD  acquire  products  from  pri- 
vate industry  by  two  basic  methods:  formal  adver- 
tising and  negotiations.  The  statutory  provisions  of 
chapter  137  of  Title  10  United  States  Code  (USC), 
establish  formal  advertising  as  the  preferred  method 
of  contracting  and  permits  acquisitions  by  negotiation 
only  under  specific  circumstances  prescribed  in  the 
statute. 

b.  Formal  advertising  is  an  acquisition  method 
which  must  be  rigorously  accomplished  in  accordance 
with  DAR  section  II  where,  after  pubUc  opening  of 
sealed  competitive  bids,  award  is  made  to  the  lowest 
responsive  and  responsible  bidder,  price  and  other  fac- 
tors considered.  (A  bidder  is  responsive  if  his  bid  con- 
forms to  the  requirements  of  the  IFB  and  is  responsi- 
ble if  he  has  the  capacity  and  facilities  to  provide  the 
supplies  or  services.) 

c.  Preference  for  formal  advertising  has  two  main 
purposes— first,  to  reahze  the  price  and  other  benefits 
which  derive  from  full  and  free  competition;  and, 
second,  to  give  all  interested  and  quahfied  sources  an 
equal  opportunity  to  compete. 

d.  The  success  of  formal  advertising  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  existence  of  real  competition  among 
bidders  and  upon  the  integrity  of  the  system.  For  this 
reason,  each  bidder  must  be  treated  equally  and  given 
the  same  opportunity  to  develop  and  submit  his  bid. 
For  the  same  reason,  formal  advertising  procedures 
are  prescribed  in  detail  by  law  or  regulation  and  can- 
not be  varied.  The  rigid  procedures,  and  seemingly  me- 
chanical operation,  are  meant  to  insure  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  bidders  and  to  maintain  system  integrity. 

e.  No  award  of  a  formally  advertised  acquisition 
may  be  made  unless  the  bids  have  been  soUcited  and 
submitted  as  required  by  DAR.  There  are  five  condi- 
tions which  must  exist  to  insure  a  successful  purchase 
under  the  formal  advertising  procedures. 

(1)  There  must  be  suitable  detailed  specifications 
to  permit  full  and  free  competition. 

(2)  The  requirement  must  be  firm  with  no  changes 
anticipated  in  the  specifications. 

(3)  There  must  be  an  absence  of  restrictive  details 
in  the  specification  which  would  limit  the  number  of 
bidders. 

(4)  There  must  be  adequate  sources  of  supply  to 
insure  full  and  free  competition. 

(5)  The  acquisition  leadtime  must  be  long  enough 
to  permit  proper  solicitation  preparation  by  the 
Government,  the  proper  bid  preparation  by  each  bid- 
der, and  proper  bid  evaluation  and  award. 
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/.  The  contracting  officer's  evaluation  and  award 
decision  for  formally  advertised  requirements  is  rigor- 
ously accomplished  in  accordance  with  law  and  regula- 
tion and  can  be  quite  complex.  After  considering  all  of 
the  many  requirements  inherent  in  the  selection  phase 
and  by  comparing  the  bids  of  those  contractors  who  re- 
main in  competition  (after  any  rejections  because  of 
nonresponsiveness  or  responsibility),  the  contracting 
officer  can  finally  award  the  contract  to  the  bidder 
whose  bid  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Government, 
price  and  other  factors  considered.  Depending  on  the 
size  and  type  of  the  requirement,  however,  there  may 
be  many  reviews,  approvals,  and  clearances  required 
before  the  actual  award  can  be  made. 

7-10.  Negotiation 

a.  The  term  "negotiation"  is  used  to  describe  acquisi- 
tions from  private  industry  which  are  made  by  means 
other  than  formal  advertising.  By  permitting  the  use 
of  negotiation,  Congress  has  recognized  not  all  require- 
ments can  or  should  be  acquired  through  the  rigid 
process  of  formal  advertising.  Two  examples  are:  (1)  in 
small  purchases  (under  $10,000)  where  administrative 
costs  could  easily  exceed  the  purchase  price;  or  (2)  for 
research  and  development  of  new  weapon  systems  or 
the  production  of  highly  complex  equipments,  where 
discussion,  clarification,  exploration,  or  modification 
of  contract  proposals  are  essential  to  obtain  a  clear  un- 
derstanding by  all  parties  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  requirement. 

b.  Negotiation  has  an  inherent  flexibility  which  is 
almost  completely  absent  from  formal  advertising.  Al- 
so, unlike  formal  advertising,  negotiation  generally  re- 
quires discussion  with  those  offerors  within  the  com- 
petitive range  (those  who  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
receiving  the  award)  with  a  view  towards  reaching  un- 
derstanding or  agreement  on  the  prices  and  other 
terms  of  a  proposed  contract.  Such  discussions  (negoti- 
ations) with  supporting  substantiation,  analysis,  and 
certifications,  provide  the  means  for  achieving  fair 
and  reasonable  prices  without  necessarily  relying  upon 
competitive  pressure. 

c.  Even  though  formal  advertising  may  be  impracti- 
cable because  of  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  cri- 
teria conditions  previously  discussed,  there  are  still  a 
number  of  requirements  which  must  be  met  prior  to 
the  execution  of  a  negotiated  contract. 

(1)  The  negotiated  contract  must  come  within  the 
purview  of  1  of  the  17  exceptions  listed  in  DAR  section 

ni. 

(2)  Any  necessary  determination  and  findings  to 
negotiate,  etc.,  must  have  been  made  at  the  appropri- 
ate level  in  a  timely  manner. 

(3)  Any  necessary  business  clearances  or  approv- 
als must  have  been  obtained.  (This  refers  to  types  of 


contracts   or   monetary    Umitations,    use   of   option 
clauses,  approvals  prior  to  award,  etc.) 

(4)  The  prospective  contractor  must  have  been  de- 
termined to  be  responsible. 

d.  The  contracting  officer's  award  decision  for  a 
noncompetitive  requirement  can  be  quite  perfunc- 
tory—as long  as  the  sole-source  condition  has  been  ade- 
quately justified,  negotiations  have  been  satisfactorily 
completed,  and  any  required  reviews,  approvals,  or 
clearances  have  been  obtained.  Obviously,  in  such  situ- 
ations, the  great  majority  of  the  Government's  time 
and  efforts  are  normally  expended  in  evaluation  of  the 
contractor's  offer  and  negotiation  of  the  contract. 

e.  Though  the  procedures  differ  and  are  far  more 
flexible,  the  actual  steps  which  a  contracting  officer 
goes  through  in  the  evaluation  and  award  decision  for 
competitively  negotiated  awards  can  be  quite  similar 
to  those  formally  advertised.  For  negotiated  require- 
ments, however,  there  are  usually  discussions  and  a 
chance  to  modify  offers  on  the  basis  of  these  discus- 
sions. Such  negotiations  are  normally  conducted  only 
with  those  offerors  in  the  competitive  range.  Also  the 
"other  factors"  to  be  considered  besides  price  can  be 
far  broader  in  negotiated  requirements. 

/.  For  perspective,  it  is  noted  that  despite  the  statu- 
tory preference  for  formal  advertising,  about  90  per- 
cent of  all  acquisition  dollars  are  spent  via  the  negotia- 
tion method.  A  great  number  of  defense  acquisitions 
are  simply  not  amenable  to  the  rigid  requirements  of 
formal  advertising. 

7-11.  Contractual  instruments 

a.  For  the  Army,  as  well  as  all  buyers,  the  funda- 
mental legal  communication  with  the  seller  of  goods 
and  services  is  a  contract.  A  contract  is  simply  defined 
as  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  parties  which  is 
enforceable  by  law.  It  may  be  oral  or  written,  bilateral 
(two  promises)  or  unilateral  (promise  for  an  act  or  fore- 
bearance  to  act).  Normally,  in  Government  acquisi- 
tions, only  small  purchases  may  be  oral  or  unilateral; 
the  contractor's  promise  is  performance  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's promise  is  payment  for  performance.  What- 
ever type  or  form  the  contract  takes,  it  must  contain 
the  following  five  vahd  elements:  (1)  offer,  (2)  accept- 
ance, (3)  consideration,  (4)  legal  and  possible  objec- 
tives, and  (5)  competent  parties. 

b.  To  provide  the  flexibility  needed  in  the  purchase 
of  the  large  variety  and  volume  of  military  supplies 
and  services,  a  wide  selection  of  contract  types  is  au- 
thorized by  DAR.  The  respective  contract  types  vary 
as  to:  (1)  the  degree  and  timing  of  responsibility  as- 
sumed by  the  contractor  for  costs  of  performance;  and 
(2)  the  amount  and  type  profit  incentive  offered  the 
contractor  to  achieve  or  exceed  specified  targets. 
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c.  Contracts  may  be  arranged  in  order  of  decreasing 
contractor  responsibility  for  the  costs  of  performance. 
At  one  end  is  the  firm  fixed-price  contract  under 
which  the  parties  agree  the  contractor  assumes  full 
cost  responsibility  and  guarantees  performance.  At 
the  other  end  of  this  range  is  the  cost  plus  a  fixed-fee 
contract.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  contractor  only 
promises  his  best  efforts  and  the  final  price  to  the 
Government  is  not  guaranteed.  In  between  these  ex- 
tremes, the  DAR,  section  III,  authorizes  a  variety  of  in- 
centive contract  types  which  provide  for  varying  de- 
grees of  contractor  cost  responsibility  and  sharing. 

d.  The  specific  type  of  contract  (or  combination  of 
types)  to  be  used  should  be  determined  by  the  degree 
of  risk  in  contract  performance.  When  the  risk  is  mmi- 
mal  or  can  be  predicted  with  an  acceptable  degi-ee  of 
certainty  (such  as  for  a  standard  commercial  item)  a 
firm  fixed-price  contract  is  preferred.  However,  as  the 
uncertainties  become  more  significant,  other  fixed- 
price  or  cost-type  contracts  should  be  employed  by  the 
contracting  officer  to  accommodate  the  circumstances. 

7-12.  Contract  Administration 

a.  During  the  pre-award  stage  of  the  acquisition,  the 
primary  objective  of  the  buying  office  was  to  fulfill  the 
requirement  in  a  timely  fashion  at  a  fair  and  reasona- 
ble price  through  the  consummation  of  a  contract.  The 
focal  point  during  this  stage  was  the  principal  con- 
tracting officer  (PCO)  located  at  the  buying  activity. 
The  PCO  initiated  the  soHcitation,  received  offers,  con- 
ducted any  negotiations,  and  awarded  the  contract. 

b.  The  execution  of  the  contract  marks  an  end  to 
such  pre-award  activities  and  the  beginning  of  the  ad- 
ministration phase  in  the  acquisition  cycle— a  phase 
which  consists  of  all  actions  the  Government  must 


now  take  with  respect  to  the  contractor  until  the  mate- 
riel or  services  have  been  deUvered,  accepted,  and  paid 
for,  and  the  contract  closed  out.  It  is  in  the  administra- 
tion phase  the  focus  of  attention  generally  shifts  from 
the  buying  activity  to  the  contractor's  plant  and  the 
Government  contract  administration  office  (CAO). 

c.  Contract  management  during  performance  of  a 
contract  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  CAO.  An 
administrative  contracting  officer  (ACO)  at  the  office 
is  assigned  one  or  more  contracts  for  which  he  serves 
as  the  focal  point  for  all  contractual  matters,  adminis- 
trative as  well  as  technical.  Because  the  ACO  may  rep- 
resent a  number  of  PCOs  in  the  administration  of  DOD 
contracts  with  a  firm,  he  is  "one  face"— a  single  spokes- 
man for  the  Army  and  DOD  to  the  firm. 

d.  The  Defense  Contract  Administration  Service 
(DC AS)  is  a  major  component  of  the  DLA  and  is  com- 
posed of  regions  which  are  established  in  strategic  geo- 
graphic locations  across  the  United  States.  Each  of  the 
Defense  Contract  Administration  Service  Regions 
(DCASR)  provide  contract  administration  services  in 
support  of  the  several  military  departments  and  other 
DOD  components.  These  services  include  contract 
management,  pre-award  surveys,  quaUty  assurance, 
payments  to  defense  contractors,  support  to  small 
business  and  surveillance  of  defense  contractor  prog- 
ress to  insure  timely  dehvery  of  the  supplies  and/or 
services. 

e.  It  is  the  poUcy  of  DOD  to  use,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  the  contract  administration  services  of 
DC  AS.  Each  service  must  limit  the  retention  in  buying 
activities  of  contract  administration  functions  to  only 
those  instances  where  the  benefits  derived  are  clearly 
demonstrable. 
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CHAPTERS 
PRODUCTION 


Section  I.  PRODUCTION  RESOURCES  AND  CAPABILITIES 


8-1.  General 

a.  An  active,  modern,  and  responsive  industrial  pro- 
duction base  is  required  to  maintain  military  readi- 
ness. This  crucial  industrial  capacity  is  dependent  on  a 
balanced  array  of  production  facilities  owned  and  op- 
erated by  both  Government  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions. Planning,  coordinating,  and  operating  defense 
production  activities  requires  multiple  systems  and 
procedures  for  providing  current  Army  weapons  and 
materials  and  providing  for  expansion  of  output  in 
time  to  meet  national  emergency  and  other  mobiliza- 
tion requirements. 

b.  The  intensity  of  planning  for  production  in- 
creases directly  with  the  combat  essentiaUty  of  the 
item  to  be  produced.  Industrial  preparedness  planning 
tasks  usually  falls  into  one  of  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Acceleration  planning.  Conducted  by  the 
Army  with  a  current  producer  for  an  increased  rate  of 
output  for  the  item  being  produced. 

(2)  Conversion  planning.  An  arrangement  where- 
by a  manufacturer  plans  to  produce,  during  an  emer- 
gency, items  other  than  those  he  is  currently  produc- 
ing. 

(3)  Compression  planning.  Plans  to  enable  a  cur- 
rent mihtary  contractor  to  maximize  production  when 
an  attack  is  assumed  to  have  completely  destroyed  its 
source  of  production  resources,  or  to  accommodate 
conversion  planning. 

(4)  Subcontract  planning.  Plans  developed  with 
manufacturers,  subcontractors,  and  suppliers  to  insure 
the  flow  of  subassembhes,  parts,  and  components  into 
the  end  item  assembly  plant  in  cases  where  a  manufac- 
turer obUgates  a  portion  of  his  plant's  capacity  for 
emergency  end  item  production. 

(5)  Supplier  planning.  To  identify  the  various 
somrces  of  supply  and  to  determine  delivery  capabili- 
ties for  commercial-type  items  which  have  military  ap- 
plication. 

(6)  Industrial  preparedness  measures  (IPMS).  In- 
cludes other  actions  to  solve  potential  production  prob- 
lems. 

c.  The  Defense  Industrial  Plant  Equipment  Center 


(DIPEC)  of  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  has, 
since  1964,  provided  management  services  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD)  components  concerning  stor- 
age, utilization,  and  accountability  for  broad  catego- 
ries of  Government-owned  industrial  plant  equipment 
(IPE).  This  equipment  includes  such  items  as  milling 
machines,  lathes,  drill  presses,  etc.,  having  a  unit  ac- 
quisition cost  of  $1,000  (DAR  13-301  and  13-306.4) 
or  more.  It  also  manages  specific  categories  of  Govern- 
ment-owned special  test  equipment,  such  as  electronic 
measuring  and  testing  instruments,  optical,  and  labo- 
ratory instruments,  etc.,  of  like  unit  acquisition  cost. 
Its  basic  mission  is  to  foster  maximum  reutilization  of 
such  otherwise  idle  equipment  with  savings  to  the 
Government.  To  the  extent  an  item  of  IPE  or  special 
test  equipment  having  a  unit  acquisition  cost  of 
$1,000  or  more  is  required  for  performance  of  a 
Government  contract,  and  the  contractor  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  furnish  it  at  his  own  expense,  the  Govern- 
ment's procurement  contracting  officer  shall  request 
DIPEC  to  screen  its  inventory.  If  the  required  item  is 
timely  available,  it  can  be  furnished  to  the  contractor 
for  use  on  the  Government  contract.  In  return,  the 
Government  obtains  either  a  price  reduction  on  the 
contract,  or  charges  the  contractor  rental.  When  the 
equipment  is  no  longer  needed  for  performance  of  the 
contract,  its  availability  is  reported  back  to  DIPEC 
which  will  provide  disposition  instructions.  The  center 
also  develops  standards  and  specifications  for  use 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  preser- 
vation, maintenance,  repair,  overhaul,  and  packaging 
of  industrial  plant  equipment. 

8-2.  Government-Furnished  Facilities 

DOD  pohcy  emphasizes  contractors  provide  all  facili- 
ties in  performing  on  Government  contracts,  but  there 
are  some  situations  where  this  is  not  done  and  the 
Government  may  furnish  facilities  and  equipment  to  a 
contractor.  These  occur  when: 

a.  The  item  and  the  production  equipment  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  military  and  the  Government  will  acquire 
and  retain  ownership. 
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b.  The  production  facility  or  equipment  involved  a 
large  capital  investment  and  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  useful  to  the  Government. 

c.  The  Government,  in  providing  the  facilities  or 
equipment,  can  obtain  the  required  item  at  a  lower 
overall  cost. 

8-3.  Production  Resource  Alternatives 

a.  Government-owned  and  Government-operated 
facilities  (GOGO).  These  are  usually  the  result  of  his- 
torical events:  either  there  are  no  commercial  sources 
because  of  short  runs  and  small  quantities;  or  there  is 
continuing  research,  development,  and  testing  being 
done  in  consonance  with  production;  or,  the  element  of 
control  is  so  sensitive  that  it  should  remain  in  Govern- 
ment hands. 

h.  Government-owned  and  contractor-operated  fa- 
cilities (GOCO).  The  element  of  control  is  a  determin- 
ing factor  here.  In  addition,  cost  may  be  a  factor  as 
well  as  the  need  for  a  rapid  expansion  such  as  in  the 
production  of  ordnance  or  ammunition.  The  GOCO 
equipment  provided  to  a  contractor  is  controlled  under 
the  provisions  of  appendix  D,  AR  310-49. 

c.  Contractor-owned  and  contractor-operated  facili- 
ties (COCO).  For  most  military  items  and  for  commer- 


cially designed  items,  this  is  preferred.  Also,  there 
must  be  an  industrial  base  in  the  private  sector  in 
order  to  meet  military  readiness  requirements  in  the 
future. 

d.  Others.  There  are  other  arrangements  available, 
including  faciUty  sharing  and  provision  of  Govern- 
ment-furnished materiel  (GFM)  or  equipment  (GFE)  to 
a  contractor. 

8-4.  Government-Owned    vs.     Privately 
Owned  Production  Decisions 

a.  Generally,  acquisition  from  commercial  sources 
rather  than  Government  production  of  mihtary  supply 
items  is  favored  in  defense  and  Army  acquisition  poU- 
cies.  Thus,  COCO  and  GOCO  production  alternatives 
are  used  in  most  cases.  But,  for  reasons  of  cost,  pre- 
paredness, security  classification,  or  knowledge  trans- 
fer of  state-of-the-art  information,  the  Army  may 
choose  to  produce  the  item  at  a  GOGO  facility. 

b.  These  decisions  are  complex  and  sensitive.  The 
make  or  buy  and  workloading  conferences  in  the  Army 
have  to  weigh  aU  the  quahfying  factors  as  well  as  fol- 
low poUcy  and  law  when  choosing  between  the  produc- 
tion alternatives  discussed  above. 


Section  II.  PRODUCTION  CONTROLS  AND  TECHNIQUES 


8-5.  Production  Controls 

a.  Many  of  the  controls  which  have  been  found  use- 
ful in  industrial  faciUties  are  equally  effective  in 
Government  facilities.  An  inventory  of  raw  materials 
and  parts  must  be  on  hand  in  time  to  be  placed  on 
stock  records  and  binned  for  accessibility  during  pro- 
duction runs.  The  required  machinery  for  a  run  must 
be  both  available  and  in  good  repair.  Work  methods 
must  be  developed  and  personnel  trained  in  their  use. 
The  procedures  for  quaUty  assurance,  configm-ation 
management,  cost  control,  and  work  measurement 
must  be  designed  and  ready  before  the  production  line 
goes  into  operation. 

b.  Managers  of  production  facilities  find  the  prob- 
lem which  causes  them  greatest  concern  is  keeping  all 
personnel  gainfully  employed.  It  is  a  frustrating  expe- 
rience to  find  a  production  line  shut  down  because  of  a 
breakdown  in  a  key  machine.  It  is  far  more  frustrat- 
ing, however,  to  be  forced  to  stop  a  production  line  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  raw  materials  or  of  parts. 
There  are  three  major  reasons  fqr  production  stop- 
page: 

(1)  Shortage  of  raw  materials. 

(2)  Equipment  breakdown. 

(3)  A  delay  in  deUvery  of  a  major  component  on 
which  the  production  Une  depends  (or  the  items  of 
equipment  to  be  overhauled). 


A  shortage  of  materials  can  be  blamed  on  inadequate 
long-range  planning,  although  delays  in  requisitioning 
and  acquisition  of  supplies,  and  last-minute  withdraw- 
als of  stocks  make  this  planning  extremely  difficult. 
Emergency  repair  crews  and  standby  equipment  are 
often  used  to  overcome  the  problem  of  equipment 
breakdown.  The  costs  associated  with  these  provisions 
can  usually  be  more  justified  by  the  reduction  in  idle 
time.  Delays  in  dehvery  of  major  components,  how- 
ever, are  beyond  the  control  of  the  manager  of  a  pro- 
duction facihty.  The  manager  attempts  to  retain  work 
in  backlog  to  fill  in  these  gaps. 

c.  The  basis  for  production  control  is  process  plan- 
ning. Process  planning  comprises  planning  for  the 
flow  of  raw  materials,  parts,  components,  tool  and  ma- 
chinery planning,  and  loading  and  scheduling.  Before 
planning  begins,  fundamental  data  must  be  assembled: 
How  much  work  is  there?  What  are  the  quality  goals 
expected?  What  personnel,  tools,  and  machines  are 
available  to  do  the  work?  Given  this  information,  lists 
of  materials,  parts,  and  components  can  be  prepared. 
Next,  in  planning  the  flow  of  the  process,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  every  feasible  alternative,  compare  al- 
ternatives in  the  light  of  the  other  planned  production 
activities,  and  select  the  best  flow  pattern.  The  next 
problem  is  planning  of  tool  and  machine  control.  Con- 
trol of  tools  and  equipment  used  in  manufacturing  op- 
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erations  is  important  in  all  production  activities,  but  it 
is  most  essential  in  intermittent  manufacturing.  Plans 
for  tooling  must  be  made  as  early  as  possible  because 
of  the  long  leadtimes  often  experienced  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  toohng.  It  is  very  rare  that  production  of 
a  new  item  does  not  necessitate  some  toohng  changes. 
For  that  matter,  tooling  lists  should  be  reviewed,  even 
for  processes  which  have  been  accomplished  a  number 
of  times.  There  are  always  deficiencies,  and  these 
should  be  corrected  each  time  a  process  is  repeated. 
Once  tools  and  equipment  are  acquired,  they  must  be 
carefully  controlled  to  see  they  are  not  lost,  pilfered, 
carelessly  handled,  or  improperly  stored  so  they  can- 
not be  found  when  needed.  The  third  aspect  of  process 
planning,  loading,  and  scheduling  includes  assignment 
of  work  to  work  groups  or  equipment  and  time-phas- 
ing of  the  process.  All  of  the  previously  discussed  plan- 
ning is  prerequisite  to  loading  and  scheduling.  The 
need  for  such  a  large  amount  of  information  makes  a 
good  production  control  system  imperative. 

d.  A  variety  of  production  control  techniques  is 
available.  Typical  techniques  are  bar  charts,  Gantt 
charts,  and  hnes  of  balance  charts.  Work  breakdown 
charts  and  network  techniques  are  very  helpful  in  pre- 
paring complex  schedules. 

8-6.  Quality  Assurance 

a.  DOD  Directive  4155.1  is  the  poUcy  document  for 
quaUty  assurance  effort  within  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment. It  encompasses  "cradle-to-grave"  concept  of  re- 
sponsibilities for  insuring  quality.  The  preamble  to  the 
DOD  directive  states  that  quality  programs  will  be  de- 
veloped and  managed  to  insure: 

(1)  Mission  and  operational  effectiveness  and  user 
satisfaction  with  DOD  products. 

(2)  Conformance  to  specified  requirements  by  all 
services  provided  and  products  designed,  developed, 
produced,  stored,  distributed,  operated,  maintained,  or 
disposed  of,  by  or  for  DOD. 

b.  All  DOD  activities  have  the  responsibility,  not 
only  for  insuring  appropriate  quaUty  requirements  are 
specified,  but  insuring  contractors  or  in-house  DOD  ac- 
tivities performing  the  work  comply  with  the  specified 
hardware  or  materiel,  specific  examinations  and  test 
requirements,  as  well  as  the  level  of  quality  assurance 
managerial  effort  required  for  the  particular  contract 
or  in-house  function  or  project.  Evaluation  of  contrac- 
tor's objective  evidence  of  the  quality  (records,  proce- 
dures, etc.)  and  statistical  sampling  examination  and 
testing  programs  are  accepted  practices  within  DOD 
for  insuring  quahty.  Likewise,  acquisition  contracts 
will  usually  specify  a  statistical  sampling  plan  which 
the  contractor  is  allowed  to  apply  for  examination  and 
testing  of  materiel.  Rarely  is  100-percent  examination 


and  testing  required  by  the  contractor  or  the  Govern- 
ment. 

8-7.  Cost  Control 

o.  DOD  Directive  5000.1  requires  contractor  man- 
agement information/program  control  systems  pro- 
vide information  which  is  essential  to  effective  man- 
agement control.  DOD  Instruction  7000.2  makes 
Cost/Schedule  Control  Systems  Criteria  (C/SCSC)  ap- 
plicable to  contracts  on  programs  covered  by  DOD  Di- 
rective 5000.1.  The  only  types  of  contracts  excluded 
from  C/SCSC  are  firm  fixed-price  and  fixed-price  with 
economic  price  adjustment.  In  addition,  the  C/SCSC  is 
applicable  to  selected  critical  subcontracts.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  prime  contractor  will  contractually  re- 
quire the  critical  subcontractors  to  comply  with  the 
criteria.  Functionally,  the  C/SCSC  is  not  in  itself  a 
management  system.  Rather,  it  is  a  set  of  criteria 
against  which  we  measure  contractor's  existing  cost 
and  schedule  control  systems.  It  represents  the  accept- 
ance standards  for  contractor  management  systems 
which  fulfill  the  needs  of  both  the  contractor  and 
DOD.  The  basic  idea  is  if  the  contractor  operates  a 
sound  cost/schedule  system  for  his  own  use,  we  should 
be  able  to  extract  summary  information  from  the  same 
system  to  meet  our  recurring  requirements  for  con- 
tract status  information. 

b.  DODI  7000.2  requires  any  system  used  by  the 
contractor  in  planning  and  controlling  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  contract  will  meet  35  specific  criteria. 
Two  criteria  are  outhned  to  help  you  understand  the 
nature  of  the  requirements  for  contractor's  manage- 
ment control  systems. 

(1)  One  criterion  requires  the  contractor  to  accu- 
mulate and  control  costs  on  the  basis  of  a  product  work 
breakdown  structure  (WBS).  Normally,  the  Govern- 
ment prescribes  the  first  three  levels  and  requires  re- 
porting to  the  level.  The  contractor  is  expected  to  ex- 
tend the  breakdown  until  the  work  is  at  a  level  where 
the  first  line  supervisor  can  make  a  reasonably  objec- 
tive evaluation  of  the  accomplishment  of  work. 

(2)  Another  criterion  requires  the  contractor  to 
break  the  work  into  small  tasks  or  short  span  work 
packages.  If  a  work  package  covers  a  long  period  of 
time,  an  assessment  of  progress  at  any  given  point  in 
the  performance  of  the  work  package  would  be  a  sub- 
jective determination.  It  is  better  if  there  are  mile- 
stones during  a  long  work  package  and  if  for  each  mile- 
stone a  predetermined  value  of  work  accomplished  is 
assigned.  Then  when  the  milestone  is  achieved,  there 
can  be  a  more  objective  determination  a  specified 
amount  of  work  was  actually  accomplished.  Another 
method  which  achieves  greater  precision  is  the  short 
span  work  package.  In  large  development  contracts, 
these  should  cover  3  months  or  less. 
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(3)  One  very  important  aspect  of  the  criteria  is 
progress  be  based  on  the  amount  of  work  which  is 
actually  accomplished  as  opposed  to  the  amount  of  re- 
sources expended.  A  method  commonly  used  to  control 
cost  performance  has  been  to  compare  actual  costs 
with  budgeted  costs.  This  approach  simply  reflects 
whether  resources  are  being  expended  faster  or  slower 
than  the  rate  at  which  they  were  planned  to  be  spent 
and  can  be  misleading.  What  is  needed  for  a  meaning- 
ful determination  of  cost  status  is  a  comparison  of  the 
actual  cost  with  the  value  (or  planned  cost)  of  the  work 
performed. 

c.  In  brief,  C/SCSC  is  applied  to  help  insure  our 
large  contractors  have  adequate  internal  visibility,  and 
control  and  project  managers  obtain  and  use  valid  ob- 
jective data  relating  to  cost  and  schedule  progress 
early  enough  so  visible  alternatives  are  available  other 
than  requesting  additional  funds. 

8-8.  Configuration  Management 

o.  Configiu-ation  management  identifies,  controls, 
accounts  for,  and  audits  the  functional  and  physical 
characteristics  of  systems,  equipments,  and  other  des- 
ignated materiel  items.  Configuration  management  is 
the  basis  for  controlling  changes  made  to  equipment 
designs. 

b.  Detailed  information  regarding  configuration 
management  is  found  in  AR  70-37,  MIL-STD-480, 
andMIL-STD-481. 

8-9.  Resources  Controls 

Production  managers  must  plan  the  use  of  manpower, 
raw  material,  and  production  equipment  before  pro- 
duction begins. 

o.  Manpower  must  be  hired  and  trained  to  perform 
the  required  tasks  using  appropriately  developed  work 
methods.  Work  measurement  techniques  and  work 
simplification  procedures  should  be  developed  as  an 
aid  to  cost  control. 

b.  The  correct  quantities  of  raw  materials  and  sub- 
assemblies for  production  or  assembly  must  be 
ordered,  programed,  identified,  and  placed  in  the  cor- 
rect place  along  the  assembly  line.  The  absence  of  any 


materiel  or  component  can  cause  production  stoppage 
unless  adequate  planning  has  slack  programed  into  the 
production  process. 

c.  Planning  must  incorporate  the  need  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  maintenance  of  production  equipment.  As 
production  equipment  has  a  long  acquisition  leadtime, 
detailed  planning  is  required  long  before  expected  pro- 
duction time.  Maintenance  crews  and  standby  equip- 
ment can  be  used  to  avoid  production  shutdown  in  the 
event  of  equipment  stoppage. 
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PART  FOUR:  SUPPLY 


CHAPTER  9 


INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT 


9-1.  General 

The  management  of  inventories  is  central  to  Army 
logistics  management.  Army  operations  depend  on 
supplies;  the  flow  of  these  supplies  depends  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  the  management  of  inventories  for 
many  months  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  supplies.  During 
the  research  and  development  (R&D)  of  materiel,  an 
important  aspect  is  the  engineering  estimation  of 
equipment  failure  rates  and  the  corresponding  require- 
ments for  repair  parts.  This,  coupled  with  distribution 
planning  for  new  equipment,  is  the  beginning  of  inven- 
tory management  during  the  materiel  life  cycle.  The 
job  of  wholesale  inventory  management  in  the  Army 
focuses  on  the  responsibilities  of  materiel  readi- 
ness/commodity commands.  Essentially,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  materiel  readiness/commodity  com- 
mands include  cataloging,  requirements  computation, 
acquisition  direction,  distribution  management, 
maintenance  management,  stock  control,  and  materiel 
utiUzation  and  disposal  management.  These  responsi- 
biUties  are  discussed  in  paragraphs  9-17  through 
9-24. 


9-2.  The  Objective  of  Inventory  Manage- 
ment 

The  objective  of  inventory  management  is  effective, 
efficient,  and  economical  supply  of  the  combat  soldier. 
With  the  many  compromises  and  trade-offs  which  are 
necessary  in  the  operation  of  Army  logistics,  this  ulti- 
mate objective  can  become  obscure,  for  at  all  levels  of 
the  supply  system  there  are  limitations  on  the  re- 
sources of  logistics— transportation,  facilities,  and  la- 
bor, as  well  as  materiel.  Logistics  managers  specify 
standards  for  materiel  support  which  will  insure  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  service  to  supported  units,  and 
managers  repeatedly  examine  every  operation  in  the 
system  in  an  attempt  to  balance  available  resources  to 
reach  or  surpass  the  defined  standards.  However,  even 
vnih  the  best  possible  management  practices,  emer- 
gency supply  actions  are  often  necessary  to  meet  un- 
predictable contingencies.  The  standards  set  for  any 
operation  serve  as  guidelines  for  operating  personnel 
and  control  indicators  for  management,  but  success  in 
supporting  the  troops  must  always  be  the  ultimate  cri- 
terion for  evaluating  the  supply  system. 


9-3.  Major 
ations 


Organizational      Consider- 


o.  Overall  policy  governing  inventory  management 
is  developed  in  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  Army  General 
Staff.  Each  of  these  offices  also  controls  expenditures 
and  exercises  selective  management  over  critical  items 
of  materiel.  Operating  pohcy  and  additional  controls 
over  the  flow  of  supplies  are  applied  by  Headquarters, 
US  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Com- 
mand (DARCOM);  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
(OCE);  and  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  (OTSG).  The 
principal  inventory  management  activities  are  the  ma- 
teriel readiness/commodity  commands  under  DAR- 
COM, the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA),  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA).  Worldwide 
inventory  management  focuses  at  these  points. 

b.  The  Federal  Supply  Service  and  the  Defense  Sup- 
ply Centers  (DSC)  perform  inventory  management 
functions  for  GSA  and  DLA,  respectively.  Service 
Item  Control  Centers  (SICC)  serve  as  the  point  of  ex- 
change of  inventory  management  information  be- 
tween the  Army  and  GSA,  DLA,  and  other  mihtary 
services  for  those  items  required  to  support  contingen- 
cy plans  and  mobilization  plans  and  which  are  man- 
aged by  these  agencies  and  military  services. 

c.  In  oversea  theaters,  policy  direction  comes  from 
unified  command  headquarters  and  theater  Army 
headquarters.  At  this  level  of  organization,  inventory 
management  functions  include  determination  of 
requisitioning  objectives,  managing  requisitions,  re- 
plenishing stocks  in  general  support  (GS)  storage  loca- 
tions, directing  offshore  acquisition,  and  managing 
the  distribution  of  supplies.  Overhaul,  when  author- 
ized in  an  oversea  theater,  must  be  coordinated  with 
appropriate  requirements  agencies  in  the  Continental 
United  States  (CONUS).  The  materiel  management 
center  (MMC)  at  theater  Army,  Theater  Army  Area 
Command  (TAACOM),  Corps  Support  Command 
(COSCOM),  and  Division  Support  Command  (DIS- 
COM)  provide  supply  and  maintenance  management 
to  their  commands. 

9-4.  Approaches  to  Analyzing  Inventory 
Management 

a.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  produce 
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management  distinctions  in  the  supply  system.  These 
distinctions  sometime  resemble  separate  systems  and 
can  cause  confusion  unless  the  controlling  factors  are 
thoroughly  understood.  Four  approaches  to  viewing 
the  supply  system  are  listed  below  and  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  FM  710-27. 

(1)  By  criticality  of  materiel. 

(2)  By  the  environment  in  which  supplies  are  to  be 
used  (including  the  distance  from  the  supply  source). 

(3)  By  the  capacity  of  the  system  to  generate  de- 
mand data  (i.e.,  the  ability  of  the  user  to  prepare 
formal  requisitions). 

(4)  By  class  of  supply. 

b.  One  or  more  of  the  above  approaches  to  viewing 
the  supply  system  may  be  useful  in  the  analysis  and 
solution  of  supply  problems.  Logistics  managers  must 
continuously  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  supply 
system.  In  searching  for  means  to  improve  the  system, 
stockage  points  may  be  consolidated,  central  data 
banks  established,  or  new  management  controls  im- 
posed; but  all  changes  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  every  related  aspect  of  the  system.  Viewing  each 
problem  or  proposed  system  improvement  from  sev- 
eral points  of  view  will  help  insure  a  coordinated  solu- 
tion. 

9-5.  Fiscal      Processes     and      Inventory 
Management 

a.  The  dollar,  a  common  denominator  for  processes, 
as  well  as  items  of  materiel,  can  be  a  useful  manage- 
ment tool  for  any  level  of  supply  management.  Al- 
though inventory  managers  from  the  materiel  readi- 
ness/commodity commands  down  must  focus  on  item 
control  rather  than  dollar  summaries,  financial  sum- 
maries can  assist  them,  especially  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  vitally  needed  close  coordination  with 
Comptroller  activities.  First,  however,  the  relation- 
ships between  stock  funds  and  consumer  funds  must 
be  understood. 

b.  Materiel  is  acquired  through  the  use  of  procure- 
ment appropriations  and  is  distributed  to  users  for 
consumption  through  consuming  appropriations. 
Army  Procurement  Appropriations  (APA)  and  Army 
Stock  Fund  (ASF)  are  examples  of  procuring  appropri- 
ations. Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army  (OMA),  and 
Mihtary  Personnel,  Army  (MPA),  are  consuming  ap- 
propriations. Items  purchased  with  APAs  are  distrib- 
uted to  units  "free"  (i.e.,  without  use  of  consumer 
funds),  whereas,  items  procured  with  funds  from  the 
ASF  must  be  bought  from  the  stock  fund  by  units  with 
their  consumer  credits. 

c.  Working  capital  funds  (stock  funds)  have  been  es- 
tablished to  separate  accounting  for  inventories  from 
accounting  for  consumptions.  Stock  funds  provide  in- 
terim finance  for,  and  hold  in  suspense,  costs  of 


consumable  materiel  until  items  are  issued  to  con- 
sumers and  costs  are  recovered  from  consuming  appro- 
priations. The  materiel  readiness/commodity  com- 
mands "sell"  materiel,  and  with  the  receipts  from 
sales,  replenish  their  stock  funds  and  are  thus  able  to 
procure  more  secondary  items.  The  materiel  readi- 
ness/commodity commands  usually  sell  their  items  to  a 
retail  stock  fund  of  a  major  command  which,  in  turn, 
sells  to  units  and  is  reimbursed  by  consumer  funds 
(e.g.,  OMA  funds). 

9-6.  Purposes  of  Inventory 

The  principal  reason  for  maintaining  inventories  is  to 
improve  customer  service  by  compensating  for  time 
needed  to  produce,  handle,  and  ship  supplies.  If  goods 
are  on  hand,  a  customer  may  draw  them  as  needed.  If, 
however,  goods  must  be  shipped  a  considerable  dis- 
tance or  even  manufactured  before  they  can  be  pro- 
vided to  the  customer,  the  resulting  delay  may  produce 
serious  consequences  on  the  customer's  operations. 
Some  of  the  inventory  is  also  maintained  for  protec- 
tion against  uncertainty.  None  of  the  time  factors 
involved  in  acquisition  and  delivery  of  goods  is  con- 
stant. Furthermore,  the  customers'  needs  for  goods 
are,  in  most  cases,  variable.  Stocks  must  be  maintained 
at  a  level  which  will  insure  units  will  be  supplied  with 
their  needs  an  acceptable  percentage  of  the  time. 

9-7.  Cost  of  Inventories 

o.  The  need  for  inventories  must  be  continuously 
weighed  against  the  costs  of  inventories.  Inventories 
have  an  initial  acquisition  cost  which  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  the  items,  certain  ordering  costs 
such  as  the  costs  of  requirements  determination,  con- 
tracting, and  contract  supervision.  In  addition,  the 
cost  of  shipping  can  be  traded  against  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing materiel  in  storage.  For  example,  where  the 
weight,  cube,,  and  dollar  value  permit,  the  higher  cost 
of  air  versus  surface  shipment  of  goods  can  be  bal- 
anced against  the  savings  made  possible  by  the  feasi- 
biUty  of  reducing  the  size  of  inventories  in  view  of  the 
faster  resupply  response  of  air  shipment.  Some  costs 
of  keeping  materiel  in  storage  or  holding  costs  are:  in- 
terest on  the  investment  in  stocks,  the  cost  of  ware- 
house space;  the  salaries  of  personnel  who  operate 
warehouse  and  control  activities;  and  the  costs  of 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  materiel  handling 
equipment  (MHE).  Other  holding  costs  result  from 
pilferage  and  deterioration  of  goods  as  well  as  loss 
when  goods  become  obsolete  in  storage. 

b.  The  holding  costs  of  inventories  can  be  used  by 
Army  logistics  managers  as  a  management  tool  in 
much  the  same  way  as  they  are  used  by  industry.  Hold- 
ing costs  are  a  good  indicator  of  efficiency  in  manage-  i 
ment  inventories;  they  can  be  related  to  a  storage 
space,  total  sales,  inventory  turnover  rates,  etc.  In  in- 
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dustry,  they  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  profits  and 
are  controlled  with  the  goal  of  maximization  of  profits. 
In  the  Army,  however,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  use  of 
costs  as  a  management  tool  to  achieve  the  manage- 
ment goal  of  optimum  effectiveness  in  support  of 
troops. 

c.  In  evaluating  costs  of  inventory,  one  of  the  most 
important  costs,  as  well  as  the  most  elusive,  is  the  cost 
of  not  having  the  item  in  stock.  The  cost  of  downtime, 
the  cost  of  providing  a  substitute  item  to  the  customer, 
and  the  possible  consequences  of  failure  to  fully  sup- 
port the  combat  soldier  must  be  weighed  against  the 
cost  of  holding  an  item  in  stock. 

9-8.  Selective    Management    of    Inven- 
tories 

One  of  the  goals  of  inventory  management  is  to  focus 
management  resources  at  those  points  in  the  supply 
system  where  the  greatest  benefits  will  be  gained.  It  is 
not  practicable  to  attempt  application  of  the  same  lev- 
el of  management  to  each  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  different  items  in  the  Army  inventory.  One 
method  used  by  both  industry  and  the  Army  is  to 
separate  items  into  cost  categories.  It  is  generally  true 
that  a  small  number  of  the  total  items  carried  in  stock 
represents  a  major  portion  of  the  total  dollar  demand. 
In  terms  of  lowering  inventory  holding  costs,  careful 
management  of  the  relatively  few  very  high  or  high- 
dollar  value  items  is  most  economical  and  has  the  high- 
est potential  for  return  on  the  dollar  spent.  A  less  in- 
tensive technique  for  management  of  the  medium- 
value  category  is  also  practicable  and  has  a  reasonable 
payoff.  The  low-dollar  value  items,  however,  can  be 
managed  largely  by  computer  without  incurring  much 
of  the  monetary  risk.  The  considerations,  it  should  be 
emphasized,  are  based  on  dollar  economy  and  not  on 
service  to  the  customer.  However,  when  the  needs  of 
troops  are  considered,  the  dollar  economy  to  the  Army 
as  a  whole  may  call  for  incurring  higher  inventory 
costs. 

9-9.  Demand  Patterns 

A  "demand"  for  a  item  is  a  request  for  an  item.  In  in- 
dustry, demands  uusally  take  the  form  of  purchase 
orders  from  customers  and,  in  the  Army,  of  requisi- 
tions from  units.  (In  the  Army,  demand  is,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  predicted  and  responded  to  auto- 
matically without  submission  of  requisitions.)  When 
demand  is  plotted  against  time,  it  may  be  found  to  be 
fairly  constant  or  trending  upwards  or  downwards. 
Demand  data  can  also  exhibit  a  cyclical  pattern  charac- 
terized by  a  number  of  peaks  and  valleys  that  tend  to 
occur  at  regular  intervals.  In  some  cases,  these  cyclical 
patterns  correspond  to  seasons,  and  in  other  cases  a 
seasonal  pattern  is  superimposed  on  a  cyclical  pattern. 


9-10.  Forecasting  Demand 

a.  Demand  forecasting  is  important  largely  because 
of  the  leadtimes  involved  in  procuring  and  distributing 
items.  The  longer  the  leadtime,  the  more  difficult  it  is 
to  estimate  the  demands  which  will  take  place  in  that 
period.  The  procurement  leadtime  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  least  understood  aspects  of  the  supply  system.  If 
an  item  ordered  by  a  unit  is  not  available  in  any  of  the 
levels  of  stockage,  it  must  be  procured.  If  the  item 
must  be  fabricated,  a  contractual  process  involving  ad- 
vertising or  negotiation  is  necessary.  After  the  con- 
tract is  signed,  the  company  which  will  furnish  the 
item  must  fit  the  manufacturing  of  the  item  into  its 
schedule,  obtain  the  necessary  raw  materials,  and  per- 
haps procure  tooling  for  the  item.  The  administrative 
processes  necessary  to  complete  the  acquisition  con- 
tract may  take  several  months,  depending  on  the 
workload  of  the  acquisition  office  and  the  priority  of 
the  requirement,  and  production  may  require  any- 
where from  a  few  months  to  several  years.  To  make 
the  management  of  the  acquisition  process  even  more 
difficult,  production  time  may  vary  widely  from  order 
to  order.  Thus,  in  forecasting,  managers  must  often 
look  years  into  the  future. 

b.  Demand  forecasting  is  usually  based  on  a  proba- 
bility method,  except  for  those  items  where  demand  is 
uniform  and  unchanging.  It  may  be  based  on  demand 
history  or  when  the  history  is  inadequate,  on  engineer- 
ing estimates  of  these  demands.  Another  technique  is 
to  base  forecasts  on  the  planned  use  of  equipment. 
These  plans  could  be  operational  plans  or  equipment 
distribution  plans.  The  more  specific  they  are,  of 
course,  the  better.  The  operating-hovu:  programs  for 
specific  equipment  are  especially  useful  types  of  plans. 
In  the  following  paragraphs,  a  few  techniques  for 
analysis  of  historical  demand  will  be  discussed.  These 
techniques  are  used  by  both  industry  and  the  Army  for 
items  such  as  repair  parts  when  a  history  of  demand  is 
available. 

c.  The  "moving  averages  method"  is  a  demand  fore- 
casting technique  in  which  a  variable  number  of  peri- 
odic (e.g.,  monthly)  records  of  quantities  of  items 
requisitioned  are  averaged  for  an  estimate  of  the  de- 
mands for  the  next  period.  If  this  average  is  taken  over 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time  (e.g.,  6  months),  the 
forecast  is  more  responsive  to  recent  demands  than  if 
the  average  spans  a  longer  period  (e.g.,  24  months). 
This  gives  the  analyst  a  simple  mathematical  device 
for  manipulating  demand  projections  based  on  his 
judgment  of  the  importance  of  trends  in  the  demand 
history. 

d.  When  examination  of  demand  data  accumulated 
over  a  period  of  time  indicates  a  changing  demand  pat- 
tern, i.e.,  trend  to  higher  or  lower  values,  demand  may 
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be  forecast  by  constructing  (graphically  or  mathemati- 
cally) the  line  or  curve  which  represents  the  demand 
trend  and  extending  this  line  or  curve  into  the  future. 
A  mathematical  technique  applicable  for  lines  is  called 
the  method  of  least  squares.  Briefly  stated,  the  meth- 
od of  least  squares  is  designed  to  estimate  the  begin- 
ning demand  level  and  the  rate  of  change  of  a  straight 
Une  which  best  represents  recorded  demand  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  The  extension  of  the  line  represents  the 
demand  projection  for  future  periods.  When  the 
plotted  data  follow  a  uniformly  changing  curved  path, 
a  curve  can  be  fitted  to  the  data  using  more  advanced 
mathematical  techniques. 

e.  Exponential  smoothing  is  a  statistical  technique 
which  is  a  refinement  of  the  moving-average  tech- 
nique. Where  the  moving-average  technique  places 
equal  weight  on  grouped  data  in  a  given  base  period, 
the  exponential  smoothing  method  gives  increasing 
weight  to  more  recent  data  in  a  given  base  period. 
Three  figures  are  required  for  exponential  smoothing: 
the  demand  which  was  predicted  for  the  last  period 
(e.g.,  month);  the  actual,  recorded  demand  for  the 
same  period;  and  a  factor  called  a  smoothing  constant. 
The  predicted  demand  for  the  last  period  usually  was 
obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  by  a  similar  ex- 
ponential smoothing  computation,  though  it  may  have 
been  obtained  by  the  moving-average  technique. 

9-11.  Fixed  and  Variable  Safety  Levels 

a.  Safety  levels  are  established  as  a  degree  of  protec- 
tion against  a  stock  depletion  during  the  time  an  order 
is  due  in,  due  to  unusual  demands  or  delays  in  delivery 
from  the  producer.  Fixed  safety  levels  are  determined 
arbitrarily,  while  variable  safety  levels  are  determined 
based  on  probabiUty  principles  and  on  analysis  of  his- 
torical data. 

b.  Fixed  safety  levels  based  on  days  of  supply  con- 
sidered adequate  to  cover  demand  fluctuations  are 
easy  to  administer  but  have  the  disadvantage  of  not 
giving  commanders  a  means  of  establishing  standards 
for  demand  satisfaction.  It  is  not  economical  in  terms 
of  balancing  the  utilization  of  resources  to  aim  for  100- 
percent  demand  satisfaction.  A  commander  must  de- 
cide upon  the  percentage  of  demand  satisfaction  he 
considers  both  feasible  and  acceptable. 

c.  Variable  safety  levels  are  based  upon  the  degree 
of  protection  desired  against  stock  depletion.  Compu- 
tation of  variable  safety  level  quantities  is  accom- 
phshed  through  the  use  of  statistical  methods.  For  ex- 
ample, the  computation  considers  such  data  as  the  fre- 
quency of  demands,  the  size  of  the  average  order,  the 
length  and  predictability  of  leadtimes,  and  reorder  fre- 
quencies. There  are  many  advantages  to  the  variable 
over  the  fixed  safety  level  such  as,  increased  considera- 
tion of  historical  data,  more  meaningful  basis  for  re- 


acting to  budgetary  constraints,  better  measurement 
of  system  performance,  and  greater  flexibility  in  de- 
termining protection  on  an  item-by-item  basis. 

9-12.  Economic  Order  Quantity 

a.  An  order  quantity  is  the  number  of  units  pro- 
cured from  a  vendor  in  a  single  order.  Through  de- 
mand forecasts,  logisticians  predict  materiel  require- 
ments over  a  period  of  time.  However,  many  factors 
must  be  considered  before  placing  orders  to  meet  these 
predicted  requirements.  Economic  order  quantity  deci- 
sions optimize  inventory  ordering  and  holding  costs.  It 
can  be  shown  mathematically  that,  when  the  holding 
cost  equals  the  ordering  cost,  the  total  cost  is  at  a  mini- 
mum, a  characteristic  which  facilitates  the  calculation 
of  order  quantities  and  ordering  intervals.  This  calcu- 
lation is  normally  the  function  of  a  computer. 

b.  The  above  discussion  is  concerned  with  the  sim- 
plest conditions  for  calculating  the  economic  order 
quantity.  The  computation  depends  on  the  accuracy  of 
data  on  ordering  and  holding  costs  and  on  the  consis- 
tency of  demand  rates.  It  considers  neither  safety  lev- 
els nor  the  costs  of  stockouts,  quantity  discounts,  and 
other  factors.  Even  with  these  more  sophisticated  ap- 
proaches, subjective  judgment  is  required  in  extreme 
cases  of  very  large  or  very  small  buys.  An  economic  or- 
der quantity  may  be  calculated  to  be  5  years  or  more  of 
supply;  however,  although  this  calculation  may  be  cor- 
rect based  on  present  data,  the  practical  inability  to 
make  long-range  predictions  with  complete  confidence 
necessitates  a  limitation  in  the  size  of  the  total  eco- 
nomic order  quantity  acquisition.  Conversely,  the 
formula  can  indicate  purchasing  frequencies  in  excess 
of  one  per  month.  To  avoid  overloading  purchasing  of- 
fices, however,  a  minimum  reorder  cycle  should  be  spe- 
cified. In  addition,  cost  determinations  are  often  diffi- 
cult and  results  questionable,  and  once  the  factors 
used  in  calculating  an  economic  order  quantity  have 
been  determined,  they  tend  to  remain  lodged  in  the 
system.  Consequently,  economic  order  quantity  ac- 
quisitions should  be  placed  under  management-by-ex- 
ception controls. 

9-13.  Divisions  of  Responsibility 

To  understand  the  complex  and  time-consuming  ad- 
ministrative demands  placed  on  inventory  manage- 
ment activities  by  higher  authorities,  it  is  helpful  to 
visualize  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  which  are  directly  related  to  Army  in- 
ventory management. 

9-14.  Management  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense 

a.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  an  obUgation  to 
achieve  his  mission  of  strategic  preparedness  as  eco- 
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nomically  as  possible.  Some  of  the  methods  he  uses 
to  achieve  this  economy  include  balancing  resource  allo- 
cations, intensive  management  of  critical  materiel 
items  and  systems,  and  logistics  and  force  guidance  de- 
signed to  counter  foreseeable  enemy  threats.  The 
stratification  of  inventories  according  to  mission  ob- 
jectives is  another  technique  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  controls  the  development  of  inventories  to 
meet  potential  contingencies.  Secondary  items  are 
stratified  to  distinguish  between  inventories  held  for 
peacetime  operating  needs,  for  war  readiness,  for  spe- 
cial projects,  or  as  "economic  retention"  stock.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DOD)  programs  for  the  screening 
and  disposal  of  surplus  property  and  coordinates  the 
efforts  of  each  service  to  identify  and  declare  as  excess 
those  stocks  on  hand  which  are  beyond  the  needs  of 
any  of  their  inventory  requirements. 

b.  Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  specifies  funds 
may  be  obUgated  for  acquisition,  production,  or  distri- 
bution of  supplies,  or  for  related  functions  of  supply 
management  only  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
taken  decisive  action  in  response  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  this  and  in  other  laws.  Through  directives  and 
instructions,  he  has  established  governing  policies  (in 
some  cases,  procedures)  for  all  of  the  activities  of  sup- 
ply management.  In  addition,  he  has  established  a 
number  of  department-wide  programs  designed  to  ef- 
fect economies  and  improve  coordination.  Some  princi- 
pal programs  are: 

(1)  Integrated  management  of  common  supplies 
and  services. 

(2)  The  Federal  Catalog  and  DOD  Standardization 
Programs. 

(3)  The  Coordinated  Procurement  Program. 

(4)  The  Defense  Reutilization  Program. 

(5)  Retail  Interservice  Logistics  Support  Program. 

9-15.  Policy  and  Guidance  for  Major 
items  Funded  by  Procurement 
Appropriations,  Army  (PAA) 

a.  All  military  services  give  primary  management 
attention  to  equipment  and  weapon  systems  such  as 
aircraft,  ships,  combat  missiles,  and  armament.  In  the 
Army,  these  items  are  referred  to  as  major  items. 
These  items  are  procured  with  PAA  funds.  Most  sec- 
ondary items,  on  the  other  hand,  are  procured  with 
stock  funds;  however,  some  are  procured  with  PAA 
fimds.  The  annual  cost  to  manage  an  item  as  a  major 
item  is  much  greater  than  managing  it  as  a  secondary 
item.  Because  of  the  cost  of  the  highly  intensified 
management  of  a  major  item,  an  item  must  meet  the 
following  criteria  before  it  is  classified  and  managed 
as  a  major  item: 

(1)  Item  requires  centralized  management  and 
control  of  requirements  determination,  acquisition, 


maintenance,  disposal,  worldwide  assets,  and  distribu- 
tion at  each  support  level  to  insure  operational  readi- 
ness of  the  Army. 

(2)  The  unit  value  is  $1,000  or  more,  and/or  the  to- 
tal inventory  (or  programed  acquisition)  is  greater 
than  $900,000  and/or  a  "budget  hne"  is  required  for 
this  item. 

(3)  The  worldwide  requirements  for  this  item  are 
individually  specified,  computed,  and  programed  in  ac- 
cordance with  specified  planned,  programed,  and/or 
current  force  structures  matched  against  Tables  of 
Organization  and  Equipment  (TOE)  and  The  Army  Au- 
thorization Document  System  (TAADS). 

(4)  Item  is  assigned  supply  class  7  in  SB  700-20 
and  must  have  an  Appropriation  and  Budget  Activity 
of  "A"  through  "Q."  As  an  exception,  selected  supply 
class  4  and  5  items  might  quaUfy  for  major  item  man- 
agement. 

(5)  Selected  items  designated  as  major  items 
(without  regard  to  the  above  criteria): 

(a)  All  motorized  wheeled  and  towed  vehicles 
for  use  on  highway  or  rough  terrain. 

(b)  All  weapon  and  missile  end  items. 

(c)  All  aircraft  end  items. 

(d)  All  boats/ ships  with  inboard  power  and/or 
all  boats  with  a  unit  value  of  $1,000  or  more  without 
inboard  power. 

(e)  All  sets,  assemblies,  or  end  items  having  one 
or  more  major  items  as  component  parts. 

Any  item  failing  to  meet  the  above  criteria  will  not  be 
classified  as  a  major  item  unless  approved  by  DAR- 
COM. 

b.  The  preparation  of  the  Consolidated  Guidance 
(CG)  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  considered  the  ini- 
tial action  each  year  in  the  national  level  involvement 
in  major  item  management.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(JCS)  use  the  CG  to  prepare  their  Joint  Program  As- 
sessment Memorandum.  The  CG  is  also  used  by  the 
military  departments  and  defense  agencies  to  prepare 
their  individual  Program  Objective  Memoranda 
(POM).  Following  the  submission  to  and  reviews  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  both  the  Joint  Program  As- 
sessment Memorandum  and  POM,  he  issues  a  Program 
Decision  Memorandum  (PDM).  This  memorandum  is 
used  to  update  the  Five- Year  Defense  Program 
(FYDP),  and  it  is  used  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Research,  Development,  and  Acquisition  (DCSRDA)  to 
update  the  Army  Planning  Policy  Guidance.  It  is  also 
used  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and 
Plans  (DCSOPS)  to  develop  the  Structure  and 
Composition  System  (SACS)  data.  All  of  these  are  key 
inputs  to  major  item  requirements  determination. 

9-16.  Major  item  Procurement  Process 

a.  The  budget  estimate  for  PAA  funded  major  items 
is  initiated  through  the  preparation  of  an  Army  Ma- 
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teriel  Plan  (AMP).  This  is  developed  after  the  determi- 
nation of  major  item  requirements  has  been  completed 
as  discussed  in  paragraph  9-19.  The  System  for  Auto- 
mation of  Materiel  Plans  for  Army  Materiel  (SAM- 
PAM)  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  AMP. 

b.  The  draft  budget  AMP,  prepared  by  the  materiel 
readiness/commodity  commands,  is  reviewed  in  joint 
conferences  by  DCSRDA,  DARCOM,  and  readiness 
command  personnel.  During  these  conferences, 
changes  and  corrections  are  made  after  which  the 
readiness  commands  prepare  a  second  draft  of  the 
budget  AMP.  A  magnetic  tape  of  the  second  draft  is 
forwarded  to  the  DCSRDA  Information  Systems 
Agency  (RDAISA)  for  use  in  developing  its  budget  file. 
After  an  interchange  of  information  and  guidance  be- 
tween RDAISA,  DCSRDA,  DARCOM,  and  the  readi- 
ness commands,  the  PAA-funded  major  item  portion 
of  the  Army  budget  estimate  is  developed.  Based  on 
this  budget  data,  the  readiness  commands  publish 
their  final  budget  AMP,  and  prepare  preliminary 
acquisition/production  plans.  These  ultimately  become 
a  part  of  the  President's  budget. 

c.  About  the  same  time  as  the  President's  budget  is 
submitted  to  Congress  (usually  in  January),  the  devel- 
opment and  processing  of  the  apportionment  AMP  is 
started.  The  procedures  for  preparation  and  process- 
ing are  basically  the  same  as  described  for  the  budget 
AMP  in  6  above.  This  is  merely  a  plan  showing  how 
the  Army  intends  to  distribute  and  use  the  PAA  funds 
once  they  have  been  appropriated  by  Congress. 

d.  The  execution  of  the  major  item  procurement 
process  begins  with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  (0MB)  apportionment  of  the  defense  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress.  DOD,  in  turn,  releases  the 
programs  and  related  funds  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  (DA).  Frequently,  the  amount  of  funds  appropri- 
ated does  not  match  the  amount  requested  in  the  ini- 
tial budget  estimate  and/or  during  the  budgeting  and 
apportionment  process  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
use  of  funds.  Therefore,  many  changes  are  made  on  the 
various  programs  and  the  allocation  of  funds  becomes 
more  definitive  as  the  process  moves  from  DCSRDA 
and  HQ,  DARCOM,  down  to  the  materiel  readi- 
ness/commodity command  level.  DCSRDA  allocates 
the  funds  by  budget  hne  item  numbers  which  appear 
in  the  P-1  Exhibit  of  the  President's  budget.  At  the 
DARCOM  level,  fund  suballocations  are  made  by  Pro- 
curement Request  Order  Number  (PRON)  which 
DARCOM  assigned  to  the  various  materiel  readi- 
ness/commodity command  procurement  programs.  At 
these  commands,  they  are  allotted  to  the  individual 
major  item  managers  by  National  Stock  Number 
(NSN).  Upon  receipt  of  the  allotted  funds,  the  major 
item  managers  are  in  a  position  to  prepare  funded  pro- 
curement work  directives  and  submit  them  to  procure- 


ment and  production.  The  procurement  and  produc- 
tion personnel,  in  turn,  initiate  procurement  actions 
and  award  the  contracts. 

9-17.  The    National    Inventory    Control 
Points  (NICP) 

Army  inventory  management  is  exercised  by  the 
NICPs  at  the  materiel  readiness/commodity  com- 
mands of  DARCOM.  Limited  inventory  management 
functions  are  also  performed  by  the  Army  Communi- 
cations Command  and  OTSG.  These  inventory  man- 
agement activities  of  the  Army  are  responsible  for  the 
worldwide  supply  response  for  those  items  they  man- 
age, and  perform  some  or  all  of  the  following  functions 
which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  FM  710-27. 

a.  Cataloging  direction. 

6.  Requirements  direction. 

c.  Acquisition  direction. 

d.  Distribution  direction. 

e.  Maintenance  direction. 

/.  Materiel  reutilization  and  disposal  direction. 

9-18.  Cataloging  Direction 

a.  The  United  States  Federal  System  of  Item  Iden- 
tification as  explained  in  DOD  4130.2-M,  Federal 
Catalog  System  Policy  Manual  was  adopted  by  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  Standardization 
Agreements  (STANAGS)  3150  and  3151.  The  purpose 
of  these  actions  was  to  provide  a  uniform  system  of 
supply  classification  for  use  by  the  NATO  Armed 
Forces.  These  agreements  provided  for  the  adoption  of 
the  United  States  Federal  System  of  Item  Identifica- 
tion as  the  basis  for  the  NATO  Item  Identification  Sys- 
tem. To  implement  these  agreements,  which  the 
United  States  ratified,  and  to  implement  the  system, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  the  term  NSN  be 
used  among  and  between  American  forces.  Thus,  it 
will  be  the  same  as  the  NATO  Stock  Number  (NSN) 
which  will  be  used  when  addressing  NATO  and  other 
friendly  foreign  countries.  The  National  NATO  Stock 
Number  has  13  digits  instead  of  the  11  in  the  former 
US  Federal  Stock  Number.  The  first  four  digits  of  the 
NSN  represent  Federal  Supply  Class  (FSC)  and  the 
next  nine  digits  are  the  National  Item  Identification 
Number  (NUN).  The  first  two  digits  of  the  NIIN  repre- 
sent the  country  of  origin.  The  United  States  has  been 
assigned  National  Codification  Bureau  (NCB)  Codes 
"00"  and  "01."  The  NIIN  will  always  be  a  nine-digit 
number  and  cannot  be  broken  down  further. 

b.  A  record  must  be  kept  of  all  numbers  as  long  as 
the  item  is  included  in  a  current  technical  manual 
applicable  to  Army-used  items  or  Army-supplied  items 
for  Security  Assistance  Programs.  The  following  se- 
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quence  of  events  illustrates  how  an  item  may,  during 
its  life,  be  identified  by  several  different  numbers. 
During  the  R&D  process,  an  item  is  often  assigned  a 
management  control  number  (MCN).  When  the  item  is 
accepted  and  approved  for  acquisition,  the  MCN  is 
dropped  and  NSN  assigned.  During  the  Ufe  of  the 
item,  it  may,  for  management  reasons,  be  shifted  one 
or  more  times  to  different  Federal  supply  classifica- 
tions. As  a  result  of  screening  processes,  an  identical 
item  carrying  another  NSN  may  be  discovered.  The 
new  number  may  then  be  eliminated  and  the  item 
managed  under  the  former  stock  number.  Thus,  since 
an  item  may  be  known  under  several  stock  numbers, 
records  should  be  kept  in  such  a  manner  an  item  can  be 
identified  regardless  of  the  stock  number  used. 

9-19.  Determination  of  Requirements  for 
Major  Items 

a.  DCSOPS  provides  to  the  US  Army  Depot  System 
Command  (DESCOM)  a  series  of  magnetic  computer 
tapes  containing  the  data  developed  via  SACS.  The 
data  contain  a  listing  of  all  equipment  needed  by  the 
force  which  was  structured  in  the  Army's  POM,  as 
modified  by  the  PDM.  In  addition,  the  DCSRDA  Plan- 
ning and  PoUcy  Guidance  (PPG)  includes  instructions 
for  the  computation  of  post  D-day  consumption  (war 
reserve  requirements),  maintenance  float,  and  certain 
operational  projects.  DESCOM  computes  these  addi- 
tional requirements  using  the  initial  issue  quantities 
furnished  by  DCSOPS,  the  PPG,  and  the  DESCOM 
data  base,  which  provides  maintenance  float  factors, 
replacement  factors,  and  other  information.  These 
gross  requirements  represent  sufficient  items  to  ini- 
tially equip  and  sustain  the  US  Army-approved  force 
during  the  time  frame  depicted  in  a  postulated  sce- 
nario and  to  sustain  certain  allies  as  well.  The  gross  re- 
quirements are  computed  by  managers  and  forwarded 
to  the  appropriate  readiness  command/logistics  center. 

b.  The  managers  of  the  studied  items  subtract  from 
the  gross  requirements  the  quantity  of  the  item  which 
will  become  available  from  production  following  D- 
day,  and  which  can  be  used  for  partially  replacing  com- 
bat losses.  The  remaining  quantity  is  identified  as  the 
Army  Acquisition  Objective  (AAO),  and  this  quantity 
serves  as  a  target  for  acquisition  of  the  major  item. 
The  worldwide  asset  position  is  also  provided  by 
DESCOM,  and  this  quantity  plus  quantities  due  in 
from  previous  acquisitions  are  Ukewise  subtracted 
from  the  authorized  acquisition  objective  to  arrive  at  a 
"net"  requirement. 

c.  The  major  item  worldwide  asset  position  is  deter- 
mined by  DESCOM  through  use  of  the  Continuing 
Balance  System  (CBS).  Its  objectives  are  to  enable  the 
Army  to  compute  the  worldwide  inventory  on  a  timely 
basis  and  to  identify  and  reconcile  differences  between 
reported  assets  and  the  computed  asset  position. 


9-20.  Determination  of  Requirements  for 
Secondary  Items 

a.  Secondary  items  are  items  not  identified  for  the 
rigid  management  controls  specified  for  major  item 
control.  These  are  procured  by  the  procurement  appro- 
priations. 

b.  Much  of  the  activity  at  the  NICP  focuses  on  the 
determination  of  requirements  for  secondary  items. 
Approximately  300,000  Army-managed  secondary 
items  are  regularly  stocked  in  the  Army  depot  system. 
About  90  percent  of  these  items  have  an  annual  ac- 
quisition value  of  $5,000  or  less. 

c.  The  materiel  readiness/commodity  commands 
must  manage  so  many  items  it  would  be  totally  im- 
practicable to  manage  each  item  separately.  The  Army 
has  approached  secondary  item  management  as  a  com- 
bination of  selective  management  by  dollar  value  of 
forecast  gross  annual  demand  and  management-by-ex- 
ception techniques.  Selective  management  is  a  means 
of  inventory  control  which  provides  precise  control 
over  items  selected  for  close  attention  generally  be- 
cause of  their  high-dollar  value,  and  for  eUminating  all 
but  the  most  necessary  details  in  the  management  of 
low-dollar  or  low- volume  materiel.  The  cost  of  manage- 
ment has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  importance  and 
the  cost  of  the  item.  The  policy  separates  all  secondary 
item  demand  into  four  categories  for  the  application  of 
varying  degrees  of  management.  These  are: 

(1)  Low-dollar  value  items  ($5,000  or  less  annual 
acquisition  program). 

(2)  Medium-dollar  value  items  (over  $5,000  but 
not  more  than  $50,000  annual  acquisition  program). 

(3)  High-dollar  value  items  (over  $50,000  but  not 
more  than  $500,000  annual  acquisition  program). 

(4)  Very  high-dollar  value  items  (over  $500,000 
annual  acquisition  program). 

d.  The  principle  of  management  by  exception  is 
exercised  whenever  an  item  becomes  critical.  One  tech- 
nique is  to  shift  a  critical  item  into  another  category 
for  closer  management  control.  For  example,  a  low- 
dollar  value  item  may  be  shifted  to  the  medium-  or 
high-dollar  value  category  and,  thus,  automatically  re- 
ceive more  frequent  and  more  thorough  analysis.  In 
other  cases,  groups  of  items  (usually  related  to  one  or 
more  critical  end  items)  will  be  placed  under  control  of 
an  individual  manager  for  close  management  until 
such  time  as  the  items  are  no  longer  creating  special 
problems. 

9-21.  Acquisition  Direction 

a.  Much  of  the  effort  of  acquisition  direction  can  be 
taken  over  by  the  computer.  There  is  no  need  for  a 
supply  manager  to  spend  time  preparing  an  acquisi- 
tion request  when  the  computer  has  performed  the 
supply  control  study  and  can  continue  with  the  print- 
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ing  of  the  request.  The  acquisition  request  must,  how- 
ever, provide  all  the  technical  information  needed  by 
the  acquisition  office  to  prepare  a  contract.  There  is  a 
danger,  though,  that  in  this  automatic  process  for  pre- 
paring acquisition  requests,  excessive  frequency  of 
acquisitions  may  go  undetected.  This  could  occcur  as  a 
result  of  a  failure  of  the  computational  technique  to 
compensate  for  radical  changes  in  demand  patterns. 
The  automatic  acquisition  technique  saves  valuable 
supply  management  time,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  increase  the  workload  of  the  equally  valuable  ac- 
quisition specialist. 

b.  DOD  poUcy  calls  for  making  secondary  item 
acquisitions  on  an  economic  order  quantity  basis.  Typi- 
cal economic  order  quantity  practices  result  in  buying 
item  quantities  which  range  from  3  months  to  36 
months  of  supply,  depending  on  cost  to  hold,  cost  to 
buy,  and  other  characteristics. 

c.  It  is  essential  managers  realize  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  shortage  of  stock  funds  whenever  there  is  a  build- 
up prior  to  major  operations.  Alert  supply  managers 
realize  they  must  initiate  acquisition  actions  for  mate- 
riel to  support  the  impending  operations;  however, 
they  are  not  "selUng"  the  stock  which  they  have  in 
their  depots  at  an  accelerated  rate  because  the  increase 
in  demand  from  the  operation  will  not  materiahze  for 
some  time  in  the  future.  Therefore,  the  stock  fund 
cash  is  depleted  by  purchases  and  not  replenished  by 
sales.  Thus,  at  the  first  evidence  of  escalation  of  oper- 
ations, managers  must  begin  planning  for  requests  for 
additional  stock  fund  obligation  authority  and  cash,  as 
required. 

d.  Inventory  managers  should  be  sufficiently  famil- 
iar with  acquisition  techniques  so  they  can  identify 
situations  in  which  management  time  can  be  saved. 
Some  of  these  techniques  are  also  useful  for  post- 
poning the  obligation  of  funds  when  there  are  serious 
constraints.  For  example,  indefinite  quantity  con- 
tracts are  especially  useful  when  repetitive  demands 
are  common.  This  arrangement  is  ideal  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  acquisition  and  supply  management. 
Funds  for  the  entire  forecast  requirement  need  not  be 
obhgated.  An  obUgation  occurs  only  when  an  order  is 
placed  against  the  contract.  For  the  contracting  per- 
sonnel, this  means  one  basic  contractual  arrangement, 
possibly  covering  many  items.  Blanket  purchase  agree- 
ments are  also  useful.  Such  agreements  allow  repeti- 
tive orders  to  be  placed  with  one  contractor.  He,  in 
turn,  bills  the  Government  once  a  month  for  all  orders 
placed  during  the  month.  Another  technique  is  the 
contracting  for  one-half  of  the  calculated  requirements 
and  providing  for  the  pricing  of  option  quantities  of 
100  percent,  50  percent,  and  25  percent.  This  proce- 
dure is  of  considerable  value  to  the  supply  manager  as 
it  allows  the  complete  calculation  of  total  require- 


ments but  does  not  obligate  the  total  dollar  amount. 
When  the  reorder  point  is  reached,  options  on  the  ex- 
isting contract  may  be  executed. 

e.  Variations  in  acquisition  leadtimes  are  a  source  of 
frustration  for  supply  managers.  Acquisition  leadtime 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  factors  in  calculation  of 
the  requirements  objective;  yet,  from  order  to  order 
this  may  change.  Some  of  this  variation  is  the  result  of     i 
using  different  contractors  under  competitive  contrac-      | 
tual  arrangements;  but  even  a  single  contractor's  pro-      ! 
duction  time  will  vary  depending  on  his  production 
schedule  and  other  factors.  This  variation  can  be  the 
source  of  critical  shortages  and,  therefore,  should  be 
analyzed  carefully  as  a  routine  management  considera- 
tion. 

9-22.  Distribution  Direction  i 

a.  The  materiel  readiness/commodity  commands  are     ] 
responsible  for  the  initial  distribution  of  items  coming 
from  the  manufacturers  as  a  result  of  acquisition  ac-      ' 
tions.  The  distribution  pattern  becomes  a  part  of  the 
acquisition  packet.  The  manufacturers  need  these  data 

to  develop  reaUstic  bids  for  producing  items,  particu- 
larly those  items  for  which  the  first  destination  is  to  be      \ 
included  in  the  cost.  The  management  of  the  physical      | 
distribution  of  the  items  after  they  are  delivered  to  the 
Army  depot  system  is  different  for  the  secondary  item 
distribution  than  it  is  for  major  item  distribution. 
Requisitions  for  both  are  processed  in  accordance  with      I 
AR  725-50. 

b.  Requisitions  from  customers  in  the  field  are  sub-  j 
mitted  to  the  appropriate  materiel  readiness/commod-  j 
ity  command  stock  control  activity  where  they  are  ! 
edited  and  processed.  If  assets  are  available  for  issue  at 

a  CONUS  depot,  materiel  release  orders  are  automat- 
ically printed  and  sent  to  the  depot.  Upon  filhng  the 
requisitions,  the  depot  will  submit  materiel  release  ; 
confirmations  to  the  readiness  command's  stock  con- 
trol activity  where  stock  record  accounts  are  adjusted,  i 
Item  managers  become  involved  in  this  process  on  an 
exception  basis  only.  For  example,  requisitions  for 
items  in  critical  stockage  position  and  items  managed 
under  the  selected  item  management  system— ex- 
tended (SIMS-X)  may  be  sent  to  the  item  managers  for 
approval  of  their  release.  Readiness  command  second- 
ary item  managers  also  direct  the  redistribution  of 
assets  for  SIMS  -  X  items  as  prescribed  in  AR  710-1.  i 

c.  Major  item  distribution  is  made  in  accordance 

with  AR  11-11,  AR  11-12,  AR  700-120,  and  distribu-  I 

tion  priorities  which  are  consistent  with  the  DA  Mas-  j 

ter  Priority  List  (DAMPL).  Major  item  managers  at  i 
the  readiness  commands  and  personnel  at  DESCOM 

work  together  to  produce  the  Total  Army  Equipment  ^ 

Distribution  Program  (TAEDP)  data  base,  and  coordi-  ■ 

nate  with  HQ  DARCOM  and  DCSLOG,   DA.   The  ^ 
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TAEDP  provides  automated  data  products  to  DA, 
major  Army  commands  (MACOM),  and  DARCOM 
materiel  readiness/commodity  commands  for  their  use 
in  final  planning,  coordination,  and  execution  of  major 
item  equipment  distribution  to  the  TOE/Table  of  Dis- 
tribution and  Allowances  (TDA)  unit  identification 
code  (UIC)  or  claimant  level.  The  TAEDP  also  supports 
HQDA  in  the  implementation  and  management  of  the 
Army  equipment  distribution  program  and  provides 
an  audit  of  the  program  execution.  The  TAEDP  spans 
the  Ufe  cycle  of  a  major  item  from  determination  of 
initial  acquisition  requirements  through  its  useful 
service  life.  The  plan  serves  as  a  guide  for  Army  units 
in  timing  their  requisition  submissions  and  for  major 
item  managers  in  directing  distribution  from  manufac- 
turers or  depots.  TAEDP  is  used  for  planning  of  the 
initial  and  follow-on  support  required  for  major 
items/ weapons. 

9-23.  Overhaul/Rebuild  Direction 

a.  Whenever  the  worldwide  onhand  asset  position 
becomes  less  than  the  authorized  requirement,  the 
materiel  readiness/commodity  command  item  man- 
agers must  satisfy  the  shortages  by  either  having  an 
unserviceable  asset  overhauled  and  returned  to 
serviceable  stock  or  by  purchasing  new  items.  In  choos- 
ing between  overhaul  or  acquisition  as  the  replace- 
ment method,  the  item  managers  must  consider  fac- 
tors such  as  acquisition  costs  versus  overhaul  costs, 
maintenance  expenditure  limitations,  lead  times  for 
acquisition  versus  overhaul  leadtimes,  the  need  for 
maintaining  a  warm  in-house  maintenance  base  versus 
a  warm  production  base,  and  repair  parts  availability. 
All  the  above  factors  must  be  weighed  against  the 
needs  of  the  customers. 

b.  If  the  secondary  item  is  CONUS  depot  reparable, 
the  materiel  readiness/commodity  command  second- 
ary item  managers  must  consider  the  onhand  and 
potential  unserviceable  assets  which  will  become  avail- 
able during  the  supply  control  study's  projected  time 
frame.  Normally,  they  do  not  become  involved  with 
maintenance  of  a  secondary  item  at  the  retail  level. 
The  planning  time  frame  for  CONUS  depot  overhaul 
of  reparable  unserviceable  items  covers  the  current 
and  budget  years.  However,  for  some  long  overhaul 
leadtime  items,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  3-year 
period  (current  and  budget  plus  1  year). 

c.  The  major  items  CONUS  depot  maintenance 
process  covers  1  year  execution  (current  year)  and  5 
years  planning  (budget  -f-4  years).  The  major  item 
managers  begin  their  major  item  depot  maintenance 
planning  for  a  given  fiscal  year  5  years  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year.  Initially,  an  estimated  gross 
depot  maintenance  requirement  is  determined  at  the 
same  time  the  managers  determine  their  gross  and 


program  requirements.  These  initial  gross  depot  main- 
tenance requirements  are  submitted  to  the  materiel 
readiness/commodity  command  national  maintenance 
point  (NMP)  after  which  they  are  reviewed  and  refined 
and,  finally,  become  a  part  of  the  depot  maintenance 
program.  The  DESCOM  central  workloading  activity 
prepares  the  budget  and  apportionment  depot  mainte- 
nance program  which  is  processed  through  the  budget 
and  apportionment  cycles  along  with  the  AMP.  At  the 
same  time  as  the  central  workloading  activity  is  pre- 
paring the  maintenance  program,  it  is  also  workload- 
ing the  depots.  When  the  execution  year  finally 
arrives,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  materiel 
readiness/commodity  command  major  item  managers 
to  insure  the  unserviceable  major  item  assets  are  avail- 
able as  planned  and  programed  to  insure,  through 
coordination  with  the  responsible  secondary  item  man- 
agers, repair  parts  are  available  to  support  the  major 
item  overhaul  program. 

9-24.  Materiel  Utilization  and  Disposal 

Excess  stocks  are  an  extravagence  the  supply  system 
cannot  afford.  They  take  up  space;  they  require  main- 
tenance to  prevent  deterioration;  and  they  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  depot  operations.  "Retention"  levels  are 
established  for  stocks.  The  retention  level  is  the  total 
quantity  of  an  item  which  is  authorized  to  be  held  in 
stock.  The  retention  level  includes  mobilization 
reserve,  safety,  economic  retention,  contingency, 
allied  force,  and  sometimes  other  stock  quantities  in 
addition  to  the  quantity  to  support  ongoing  opera- 
tions. Stocks  over  the  sum  of  these  quantities  are 
excess.  Excesses  occur  as  a  result  of  demand  predic- 
tions which  do  not  fully  materialize,  or  equipment 
obsolescence.  Items  may  also  be  identified  as  "poten- 
tial excess"  and  reported  for  possible  use  by  other  serv- 
ices. The  basic  policy  of  the  DOD  disposal  program  is 
to  promote  and  insure  the  most  effective  utilizations, 
conservation,  and  marketing  of  Government-owned 
property.  To  achieve  this  goal,  close  cooperation  of 
inventory  managers,  stock  control  personnel,  and  dis- 
posal activities  are  necessary . 

9-25.  Inventory  Management  Below  the 
National  Level 

The  major  analytical  functions  of  inventory  manage- 
ment are  conducted  at  the  national  level.  Most  of  the 
functions  performed  below  the  national  level  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  storage  and  movement  of  supplies 
and  may,  therefore,  be  more  accurately  identified  as 
distribution  management  techniques.  A  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  supply  management  below 
the  national  level  is  necessary,  however,  to  illustrate 
the  application  of  inventory  management  approaches 
to  supply  management  at  lower  levels.  Also,  the  ana- 
lytical techniques  at  the  national  level  are  very  much 
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dependent  upon  supply  management  exercised  at  the 
lower  levels.  Therefore,  this  section  provides  a  general 
discussion  of  installation  and  field  organizational  sup- 
ply management  with  emphasis  on  those  processes 
which  are  particularly  significant  to  inventory  man- 
agement at  the  national  level. 

9-26.  Inventory  Management  at  Instal- 
lations In  CONUS 

a.  At  installations,  the  supply  management  func- 
tions concerning  all  but  medical  materiel  are  central- 
ized in  a  consoUdated  property  office  or  supply  direc- 
torate. Except  for  specified  types  of  materiel  (e.g., 
mission-essential,  direct  support  system  (DSS)  cus- 
tomer, maintenance  float,  authorize  standby), 
items  to  be  stocked  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  demands  generated  over  a  1-year  period. 
This  list  of  items  which  may  be  stocked  is  called  the 
authorized  stockage  Ust  (ASL).  The  usual  criterion  for 
adding  items  which  must  be  supported  by  demand  to 
the  ASL  is  six  demands  in  360  days.  When  the  applica- 
tion of  the  six  demands  in  360-day  criteria  causes  the 
size  of  the  ASL  to  exceed  the  maximum  size  for  the 
type  activity,  a  more  restrictive  demand  criteria  is 
applied.  However,  there  is  a  maximum  number  of  lines 
which  may  be  stocked  by  the  direct  support  (DS)  units, 
GS  units,  and  installations  in  CONUS  and  oversea  the- 
aters. All  requisitions  are  recorded  in  the  computer  file 
or  manual  stock  records,  and  items  are  promptly 
added  to  or  deducted  from  the  ASL. 

b.  Stock  levels  may  be  established  in  terms  of  days  of 
supply  or  on  the  basis  of  "economic  inventory  policy." 
The  economic  inventory  pohcy  concept  of  inventory 
management  is  designed  to  improve  efficiency  of 
installation  supply  operations  by  eliminating  unneces- 
sary accounting  efforts.  The  concept  consists  of  three 
elements: 

(1)  The  economic  stockage  principle. 

(2)  The  economic  order  principle. 

(3)  The  variable  safety  level  principle. 

The  economic  stockage  principle  governs  the  items 
which  may  be  selected  for  stockage.  The  economic 
order  principle  provides  specific  rules  on  how  fre- 
quently and  in  what  quantities  stock  should  be  replen- 
ished. The  variable  safety  level  principle  governs  the 
determination  of  safety  levels  based  on  operating  level 
factor,  the  number  of  demands,  item  essentiality,  and 
the  order  and  shipping  time  for  the  item. 

9-27.  Inventory  Management  Overseas 

a.  The  problems  of  oversea  inventory  management 
are  more  demanding  than  those  of  the  consoUdated 
property  offices  or  the  Army  stock  control  centers  in 
the  United  States.  The  distances  from  the  source  of 
supply  create  the  primary  problem,  but  coupled  with 
this  is  the  urgency  often  associated  with  supply  deci- 


sions overseas.  In  combat  zones,  the  reasons  for 
urgency  is  obvious,  but  even  in  theaters  where  there  is 
no  immediate  conflict,  there  is  still  a  need  to  maintain 
materiel  as  ready  for  combat  as  possible.  However,  the 
basic  techniques  of  inventory  management  are  not 
complicated.  The  operating  level,  safety  level,  and 
mobilization  reserves  for  each  theater,  usually 
expressed  in  terms  of  days  of  supply,  are  estabUshed 
by  HQDA.  Also,  an  average  order  and  shipping  time 
can  be  calculated.  Inventory  managers,  then,  are  con- 
cerned primarily  with  quantifying  the  day  of  supply 
for  each  item;  i.e.,  establishing  the  average  number  of 
each  item  which  will  be  issued  per  day.  To  do  this, 
inventory  managers  calculate  an  average  demand  over 
the  previous  12  months. 

b.  The  requisitioning  objective  which  represents  the 
maximum  storage  authorized  to  be  on  hand  and  on 
order,  is  expressed  in  typical  days  of  supply.  The  requi- 
sitioning objective  consists  of  the  sum  of  the  operating 
level,  safety  level,  and  order  and  shipping  time.  As 
soon  as  the  stock  record  for  an  item  indicates  the  quan- 
tity on  hand  and  on  order  is  equal  to  the  quantified 
sum  (days  of  supply  converted  to  number  of  items)  of 
the  safety  level  and  order  and  shipping  time  (reorder 
point),  a  replenishment  requisition  is  placed.  When 
heavy  demands  or  potracted  order  and  shipping  times 
draw  stock  below  the  reorder  point  before  an  order  can 
be  placed,  emergency  action  such  as  air  shipment  will 
often  be  necessary. 

9-28.  Inventory  Property  Accountability 

a.  The  Inventory  Control  Effectiveness  (ICE)  Pro- 
gram, directed  by  AR  740-26,  provides  for  maintain- 
ing inventory/property  accountability  over  wholesale 
assets  managed  or  owned  by  the  Army.  The  program 
includes  the  following  parts: 

(1)  Inventory  of  materiel.  Inventories  of  whole- 
sale assets  under  DARCOM  materiel  readiness/ 
commodity  commands  and  depots  are  conducted  based 
on  an  Order  of  Merit  List  (OML).  The  OML  sequences 
the  items  on  priority  demand  sequence.  Items  with  the 
highest  demand  are  inventoried  first. 

(2)  Inventory  research  and  reconciliation.  Follow- 
ing inventory,  the  balance  in  the  depot  file  is  submit- 
ted to  the  materiel  readiness/commodity  command.  If 
the  balances  agree,  the  date  of  last  inventory  is  updat- 
ed. If  the  balances  do  not  agree,  the  discrepancy  is  re- 
searched and  the  accountable  record  properly  updated. 

(3)  Audit  match.  Depot  and  materiel  readi- 
ness/commodity command  records  are  compared  quar- 
terly. Both  catalog  data  and  quantities  are  compared. 
Those  which  quantitatively  mismatch  are  researched 
for  resolution.  If  this  does  not  resolve  the  problem,  the 
item  is  inventoried.  Catalog  errors  are  also  researched 
and  corrected. 

(4)  Location  survey.  A  location  survey  is  per- 
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formed  continuously  throughout  the  fiscal  year  at  the 
depots,  each  item  being  surveyed  at  least  annually. 
This  consists  of  a  comparison  of  identification  data 
(e.g.,  NSN,  U/I,  location,  etc.)  on  an  item  with  the  data 
recorded  for  it  on  the  fifth. 

(5)  Quality  control.  Quality  control  is  performed 
on  various  functions  of  the  inventory  system,  both  at 
the  materiel  readiness  /commodity  commands  and 
depots,  e.g.,  counts,  adjustments,  research,  receipts. 

b.  The  purpose  of  the  ICE  program  is  to  maintain 
accurate  accountabiUty  of  Army  stocks.  All  of  the 
fimctions  identified  above  are  aimed  at  this. 
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CHAPTER  10 


DISTRIBUTION  MAISIAGEMENT 


Section  I.  OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPTS 


10-1.  General 

a.  Physical  distribution  is  the  movement  of  materiel 
from  the  point  of  production  (manufacturer  or  vendor) 
to  the  point  of  consumption  (consumer/customer).  It  is 
identified  as  the  subfunction  of  logistics  which  deals 
with  the  handling  and  processing  of  materiel  from  ac- 
quisition to  delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer  or  elimi- 
nation from  the  system.  This  subfunction  includes  the 
capability  to  identify,  classify,  receive,  document, 
store,  secure,  maintain  in  storage,  care  and  preserve, 
select,  pack,  package,  ship,  control  intransit,  and  dis- 
pose of  materiel. 

b.  To  better  describe  the  complexity  of  physical  dis- 
tribution, the  performance  requirements  placed  on 
this  function  must  be  identified.  Within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD),  materiel  is  received  from  a 
magnitude  of  different  sources.  This  materiel  is  stored 
in  hundreds  of  different  locations.  Much  of  it  must  be 
worked  into  a  usable  configuration  prior  to  issue.  It 
must  all  reach  the  customer  in  serviceable  condition.  It 
must  be  delivered  when  and  where  it  is  needed  to 
forces  worldwide.  The  system  design  must  be  one 
which  is  flexible  to  change,  cost-effective,  as  well  as  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  its  customers.  The  system 
must  be  able  to  deal  with  all  types  of  commodities, 
many  requiring  special  handling;  e.g.,  hazardous  and 
sensitive  materiel  or  items  of  different  sizes,  shapes, 
weights,  and  configurations.  It  must  also  be  able  to 
move  materiel  from  the  users  such  as  customer  returns 
which  pose  special  problems  in  addition  to  unforecast- 
ed  workloads  upon  the  system. 

c.  To  better  portray  the  concept  of  the  total  Army 
distribution  system,  some  basic  facts  about  production 
and  consumption  are  offered: 

(1)  Raw  materials  are  seldom  processed  where 
they  are  found. 

(2)  Separate  parts  or  components  are  often  assem- 
bled into  end  items  at  places  other  than  where  they  are 
made. 

(3)  A  number  of  the  items  stored  are  often  inac- 
tive or  slow  movers  during  peacetime. 

(4)  Consumption  rates  are  often  erratic  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  match  rates  of  production. 


10-2.  Distribution  Objective 

a.  The  primary  objective  of  this  function  is  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  and  efficient  means  to  distribute  ma- 
teriel in  support  of  US  Army  operational  readiness  re- 
quirements in  peacetime  and  under  mobilization/war- 
time conditions.  Within  this  objective,  the  function 
must  provide  the  appropriate  response  to  user  require- 
ments without  disruption,  and  within  reasonable 
costs. 

b.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  distribution 
function  must  operate  to  receive  materiel  from  com- 
mercial or  US  Government  production  facilities,  com- 
mercial supply  sources,  other  US  military  services  and 
Government  agencies,  and  foreign  sources.  It  must  be 
able  to  store  materiel  in  facilities  in  the  Continental 
United  States  (CONUS),  in  oversea  theaters,  at  off- 
shore bases,  and,  if  appropriate,  at  sea.  It  must  provide 
the  processing  necessary  to  maintain  supplies  in  stor- 
age, prepackage,  preserve,  and  configure  supplies  for 
issue  which  will  meet  the  normal  and  emergency  re- 
quirements of  the  user.  Procedures  to  control  the  flow 
of  materiel  in  addition  to  the  documentation  and  infor- 
mation required  to  manage  the  function  are  essential. 
Every  effort  is  made  to: 

(1)  Minimize  the  administrative  burden  of  the 
Army  in  the  field. 

(2)  Maximize  throughput  from  source  to  user. 

(3)  Utilize  appropriate  transport  within  reason- 
able cost  limits  as  dictated  by  the  issue  priority  and  to 
reduce  stockage  levels  required  at  the  general  support 
(GS)/direct  support  (DS)/user  levels. 

(4)  Unitize,  containerize,  and/or  otherwise  con- 
figure materiel  in  a  manner  to  reduce  handling  re- 
quirements and  support  the  throughput  concept. 

10-3.  Basic  Distribution  Channels 

a.  There  are  three  basic  channels  in  the  Army  distri- 
bution system: 

(1)  Manufacturer  to  vendor  to  Army,  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  (DLA),  General  Services  Administra- 
tion (GSA),  other  military  service  depot  to  installa- 
tion/GS  storage  activity  to  DS/user. 

(2)  Manufacturer  or  vender  to  installation/GS/DS 
activity  to  user. 
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(3)  Manufacturer/vendor  to  user. 

b.  There  are  several  variations  to  these  channels. 
Whatever  the  channel,  the  item  manager  is  influenced 
by  and  influences  the  actions  of  other  managers,  such 
as  those  for  transportation  and  inventory.  The  item 
manager  is  constantly  aware  of  the  costs  involved  in 
the  amount  of  inventory  stored  and  the  location  of 
storage  activities  in  relation  to. the  user.  He  considers 
the  documentation  for  accounting  and  locating  materi- 
el in  storage.  The  handling  requirements,  break-bulk, 
and  prepackaging  requirements  are  important  proc- 
esses of  distribution.  The  item  manager  recognizes 
transportation  costs  can  be  reduced  by  shipping  in 
large  quantities.  However,  this  works  in  conflict  with 
the  objective  of  keeping  stockage  levels  as  low  as  possi- 
ble. To  meet  the  requirements  of  responsiveness  to  the 
user,  the  stockage  of  a  wide  range  and  high  levels  of 
items  is  indicated.  This  increases  the  costs  of  storing, 
processing,  and  handling  the  materiel.  Because  of 
these  conflicts,  the  item  manager  must  work  with  the 
transportation  manager  and  others  to  determine  the 
trade-offs  which  can  be  made  to  make  the  system  re- 
sponsive, economical,  effective,  and  efficient. 

10-4.  Systems  Concept  of  Distribution 

a.  Through  the  use  of  the  systems  approach,  the 
manager  has  a  highly  effective  tool  for  solving  com- 
plex distribution  problems.  By  defining  what  the  dis- 
tribution system  must  accomplish  and  analyzing  sig- 
nificant possible  options,  the  manager  can  determine 
the  best  possible  solution.  While  direct  delivery  from 
the  vendor  to  the  user  would  appear  to  be  the  optimum 
distribution  system,  it  is  not  practicable.  This  is  be- 
cause of  many  constraints,  such  as  those  requiring 
establishment  and  pre-positioning  of  war  reserves  (in- 
cluding project  stocks  and  materiel  configured  to  unit 
sets),  volume  procurement  practices,  commodity 
peculiarity,  consumption  factors,  and  budgetary  con- 
straints. 

b.  The  systems  approach  provides  for  a  systems 
manager  to  integrate  all  subfunctions  and  processes 
into  a  whole  system.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  man- 
ager to  make  decisions  with  full  knowledge  of  their  im- 
pact on  total  costs.  This  approach  makes  it  possible  to 
put  to  profitable  use  new  techniques  and  new  tech- 
nology. 

10-5.  Army  Distribution  Concepts 

The  Army  distribution  system  is  intended  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  environment  in  which  it  operates.  It 
interferes  effectively  with  the  logistics  systems  of  the 
US  Navy,  US  Air  Force,  Joint  Forces,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  furnished  logistics  support  by  the 
US  Army  or  which  support  the  Army.  The  distribution 
system  is  somewhat  unique  in  that  there  are  several 


concepts  of  operation  within  the  system  which  have  an 
impact  on  all  of  the  basic  functions  of  receive,  issue, 
store,  process,  and  ship.  These  operational  concepts 
are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs  to  provide 
an  insight  of  them. 

a.  Planned  supply.  Planned  supply  is  a  method  by 
which  certain  supply  requirements  are  shipped  or  is- 
sued to  deploying  forces  for  a  predetermined  period  of 
time  based  on  planned,  pre-positioned  requisitions. 
The  primary  objective  of  this  method  of  supply  is  to 
provide  adequate  support  to  combat  troops  under  con- 
ditions of  rapid  change  in  which  normal  supply  proce- 
dures do  not  provide  timely,  effective,  and  efficient 
support.  To  be  effective,  planned  supply  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  logistics  support  plans  designed  to  sup- 
port the  various  contingency  plans. 

b.  Planned  resupply. 

(1)  Planned  resupply  is  an  in-CONUS  determina- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  using  organizations  within 
the  theater  of  operations  for  authorized  stockage 
items.  The  objectives  of  this  method  of  supply  are  to 
relieve  the  combat  commander  of  the  administrative 
burden  of  requisitioning  supplies;  and  to  provide  the 
wholesale  logistics  system  with  a  capability  to  replen- 
ish theater  stocks  on  a  systematic  basis.  These  items  of 
supply  are  then  shipped  to  the  theater  when  called  for- 
ward by  the  theater  Army  commander. 

(2)  To  be  an  effective  operating  system,  planned 
resupply  is  dependent  upon  forecast  of  consumption 
requirements  or  valid  replacement  factors  upon  which 
quantities  for  routine  shipment  can  be  based.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  logistics  system  address  itself  to  the 
collection  of  these  factors.  Lacking  such  factors,  the 
logistics  system  depends  upon  the  visibility  it  has  of 
theater  stock  status  and  transactions  to  schedule  re- 
plenishment. This  is  based  upon  drawdown  of  theater 
stocks  and  keyed  to  past  and  forecast  levels  of  opera- 
tion of  the  supported  forces. 

c.  Throughput  of  supplies.  This  is  the  term  used  to 
describe  shipments  which  bypass  one  or  more  inter- 
mediate supply  echelons  in  the  supply  system,  thereby 
avoiding  multiple  handling.  This  method  of  supply  en- 
hances the  objectives  for:  reduction  of  materiel  in  the 
pipeline;  reduction  of  depot  stockage  levels;  reduced 
response  time  to  user  requirements;  reduced  handling, 
storage,  and  transportation  costs;  and  reduction  in  fa- 
cility requirements.  Throughput  of  supply  reduces  the 
costly  and  time-consuming  process  of  storage  of  mate- 
riel and  the  rehandling  effort  involved  in  handling 
shipments  in  depots  and  terminals  on  a  piece-by-piece 
basis.  An  example  of  such  a  system  is  the  Direct  Sup- 
port System  (DSS). 

d.  Unitization  of  shipments.  Shipments  are  unitized 
to  consolidate,  into  a  single  load,  quantities  of  one  or 
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many  different  line  items  of  supply  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  load  can  be  moved  in  an  unbroken  state  from  a 
source  as  far  forward  as  practicable  to  distributor  or 
user.  The  principal  trend  in  unitization  is  toward  maxi- 
mum use  of  intermodal  containers.  The  C5A  aircraft 
in  the  US  Air  Force  inventory  and  commercial  aircraft 
such  as  the  747  provide  a  significant  number  of  air- 
craft in  operation  capable  of  transporting  large  ton- 
nages of  unitized  cargo.  Commercial  rail,  highway,  and 
ocean  carriers  have  attained  a  container  capability  of 
considerable  magnitude  with  a  compatibility  for  inter- 
modal shipments. 

(1)  By  configuring  cargo  in  unitized  loads  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  the  requirement  to  delay 
materiel  at  intermediate  points  for  sorting  and  reunit- 
ization  is  reduced.  This  can  be  used  to  reduce  costly 
oversea  base  development  and  other  facility  type  re- 
quirements. 

(2)  Unitization  in  whatever  form  practiced,  must 
consider  the  user.  Unitized  loads  must  be  so  configured 
they  do  not  exceed  the  capability  of  the  consignee  to 
handle  them.  This  holds  true  until  the  point  where 
bulk  must  be  broken  and  supplies  may  have  to  be  han- 
dled manually. 

e.  Pre- positioning  of  supplies  and  equipment.  Pre- 
positioning  of  materiel  will  be  required  as  long  as  the 
transportation  capability  is  inadequate  to  support 
rapid  deployment.  Support  of  pre-positioning  concepts 
entails  the  capability  to  redistribute  a  considerable 
volume  of  materiel  to  initially  stock  the  facilities.  In 
addition  a  requirement  to  change  stockage  to  meet 
equipment  requirements  is  dictated  by  changes  in 
force  structure  and  to  replace  stocks  which  have  be- 
come obsolete.  All  pre-positioned  stocks  are  configured 
for  support  of  a  tailored  force  structure.  In  addition  to 
providing  tables  of  organization  and  equipment  (TOE) 
and  other  materiel  to  support  a  force  structure,  am- 
phibians, barges,  and  helicopters  may  have  to  be  pre- 
positioned  to  accomplish  offloading  operations  over 
the  beach. 


/.  Prepackaging  modules  of  supply.  This  concept  is 
used  in  support  of  rapidly  employing  forces  and  to  re- 
duce the  logistics  efforts  of  support  forces.  This  is 
done  through  prepackaging  supphes  in  a  manner 
which  will  satisfy  supported  unit  needs  for  various 
commodities  over  a  given  period  of  time.  The  concept 
is  based  upon  consumption  of  items  of  supply  which 
are  classified  into  two  basic  type  categories  of  con- 
sumption. One  category  is  keyed  to  the  number  of 
troops  consuming  an  item,  such  as  rations.  The  other 
category  is  keyed  to  the  number  of  end  items  or  pieces 
of  equipment  which  consume  items  (such  as  repair 
parts).  Factors  for  both  categories  are  based  on  level  of 
support  to  be  provided.  Based  on  consumption  factors, 
items  which  are  consumed  can  be  packaged  in  quanti- 
ties, or  modules  of  supply  to  support  specific  units  for 
a  given  period  of  time.  The  concept  complements  a  pre- 
planned resupply  system  and  reduces  the  handling  of 
individual  items  of  supply. 

10-6.  The  Materiel  Distribution  Pipeline 

a.  The  administrative  and  physical  structure 
through  which  demands  for  materiel  are  expressed 
and  goods  flow  to  the  point  of  ultimate  use  is  known  as 
the  distribution  pipeline.  The  pipeline  is  both  physical 
(with  storage  locations  and  transportation  facilities) 
and  administrative  (requiring  processing  of  docu- 
ments). The  physical  structure  of  the  pipeline  makes 
possible  the  flow  of  materiel  through  the  military  dis- 
tribution system  from  the  point  of  receipt  to  the  point 
of  final  use. 

h.  Some  provision  for  storage  is  necessary  to  insure 
dependable  supply.  Along  the  distribution  pipehne,  be- 
tween the  source  and  the  user,  there  must  be  reser- 
voirs of  materiel  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  er- 
ratic rates  of  consumption  and  the  more  predictable 
rates  of  production.  These  reservoirs  (depots,  stockage 
points,  consolidation  points,  etc.)  and  carriers  (ships, 
barges,  trains,  motor  vehicles,  planes,  or  oil  pipelines) 
constitute  the  logistics  pipeline. 


Section  11. 
10-7.  Storage 

a.  Storage  provides  time  utility  to  materiel  to  insure 
the  capability  of  response  to  satisfy  consumer  require- 
ments. It  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  fluctuating 
rate  of  consumption  of  supplies  is  kept  in  balance  with 
the  more  uniform  rate  of  production.  Storage  facilities 
are  strategically  located  to  support  rapid  deployment 
and  normal  resupply  operations;  to  minimize  the  ef- 
fect of  surges  in  demand  and  interdictions  to  the  lines 
of  communications;  and  to  smooth  the  flow  of  supplies 
from  producer  to  consumer.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
storage  operation  is  reflected  by  its  ability  to  fill  re-  ■ 
quirements;  ship  materiel  on  time  against  materiel  re- 


STORAGE 

lease  orders;  and  by  its  efficient  utilization  of  storage 
space. 

h.  To  be  effective,  the  Army  storage  function  must 
meet  several  performance  requirements. 

(1)  It  must  be  constituted  to  support  Army  supply 
operations  in  peace  and  war  on  a  worldwide  basis  as  re- 
quired. 

(2)  Storage  facilities  must  be  adequate  to  support 
the  total  Army  and  be  capable  of  expansion  under 
mobilization  conditions. 

(3)  Storage  facilities  must  be  readily  accessible  to 
one  or  more  forms  of  common  carrier  (rail,  highway) 
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and  be  capable  of  rapidly  and  accurately  handling  re- 
ceipts and  issues. 

(4)  It  must  provide  for  the  care,  preservation,  and 
maintenance  of  materiel  in  storage. 

(5)  Other  considerations  include  physical  security 
from  theft,  sabotage,  overt  enemy  attacks;  protection 
from  fire  and  natural  disasters;  and  contamination  by 
chemical,  biological,  and  radiological  elements. 

c.  There  are  two  general  classifications  of  storage 
space—covered  and  open. 

(1)  Covered  storage  space  is  storage  space  within 
any  roofed  structure. 

(2)  Improved  open  storage  space  is  an  open  area 
which  has  been  graded  or  hardsurfaced,  and  drained  to 
permit  use  of  materials  handling  equipment. 

d.  Storage  layout  plans  are  developed  in  accordance 
with  DOD  policies  for  uniformity  and  standardization. 
Items  are  stored  by  Federal  supply  class  with  location 
based  on  size,  activity,  and  turn  over. 

e.  Most  items  of  general  supply  do  not  require  spe- 
cial handling  or  storage  methods.  Others  require  spe- 
cial handling.  For  instance,  some  materials  are  han- 
dled in  bulk;  hard  fuels  require  special  storage  areas 
and  handling  equipment;  and  liquids  handled  in  bulk 
require  pumps,  pipelines,  and  special  storage  tanks. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  special  handling  and  stor- 
age of  all  such  materials  in  planning  the  storage  areas. 
When  the  materials  have  a  limited  storage  life,  care 
must  be  taken  to  insure  the  oldest  stock  is  issued  first. 
Many  items  with  high  resale  value  are  subject  to  pilfer- 
age, thus  requiring  controlled  security  measures. 


/.  The  rapid  selection  of  stocks  for  shipment,  ef- 
ficient handling  of  receipts,  and  the  maximum  use  of 
storage  space  depend  upon  the  effective  use  of  an  ade- 
quate stock  locator  system.  The  basic  element  of  a 
good  locator  system  is  the  record  for  each  stock  item. 
Stock  locator  records  contain  the  stock  number,  the 
unit  of  issue,  nomenclature,  and  location  of  the  lot  for 
each  item  stocked.  Periodic  location  surveys  verify  re- 
corded locations  against  actual  locations.  Also,  stock 
locations  are  verified  at  the  time  normal  stock  inven- 
tories are  taken  as  a  part  of  the  regular  inventory  pro- 
cedure. Maximum  use  of  storage  space  takes  prece- 
dence over  the  minimizing  of  the  number  of  locations. 
This  is  accompHshed  through  the  use  of  location  rec- 
ords for  selecting  items  for  shipment. 

g.  The  care  of  supplies  in  storage  (COSIS)  (AR 
740-3)  program  is  designed  to  perform  the  task  of  in- 
suring that  the  true  condition  of  supplies  in  storage  is 
known,  that  the  condition  is  properly  recorded,  and 
that  the  supplies  are  provided  adequate  protection 
while  in  storage.  COSIS  is  concerned  with  in-storage 
inspection,  minor  repairs,  testing,  preservation,  and 
packing  of  stored  supplies. 

10-8.  Packaging  of  Materiel  (AR  746-1) 

All  supplies,  materiel,  and  equipment  entering  or  in 
the  DOD  supply  system,  including  movement  in  or  be- 
tween oversea  theaters,  must  be  afforded  the  degree  of 
preservation,  packaging,  and  packing  required  to  pre- 
vent deterioration  and  damage  during  shipment,  han- 
dling and  storage. 


Section  ill.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  SUPPLY 


10-9.  Materiel  Distribution 

a.  As  previously  stated,  the  distribution  system 
moves  materiel  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  The  ideal  system  would  be  on 
a  throughput  basis  from  a  producer  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  This  system  would  eliminate  all  intermedi- 
ate distribution  echelons,  thereby,  saving  valuable  re- 
sources for  application  elsewhere  in  the  military  sys- 
tem. However,  sophisticated  systems  have  not  yet 
been  developed  to  accurately  forecast  such  factors  as 
requirements,  supply  rates,  production  rates,  raw  ma- 
terial availability,  and  customer  locations.  This  re- 
quires that  stock  piles  of  supplies  be  established  at  in- 
termediate points  to  overcome  these  deficiencies  in  the 
system  and  to  store  reserves  for  contingencies.  At  each 
point  where  supplies  are  stored,  there  is  a  requirement 
for  expenditure  of  resources.  To  minimize  resource  ex- 
penditure, it  is  necessary  to  maximize  the  throughput 
of  supplies.  This  was  the  basic  premise  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  DSS  and  the  airline  of  communication 
(ALOC)  (see  par.  10-21).  The  distribution  of  bulk  pe- 


troleum products  is  an  example  of  providing  supplies 
directly  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  user.  The  need 
for  bulk  petroleum  storage  in  CONUS  is  insignificant. 

b.  For  most  other  supplies,  there  is  a  need  to  estab- 
lish depots  to  compensate  for  deficiencies  in  the  sys- 
tem and  the  storage  of  reserves.  Nevertheless,  when- 
ever feasible,  supplies  are  shipped  directly  from  the 
producer  or  vendor  to  the  requisitioner. 

10-10.  Distribution  of  General  Supplies 

a.  General  supplies  are  categorized  as  classes  11,  III 
(packaged),  IV,  selected  V  (missile  systems  compo- 
nents only),  selected  VII,  and  IX.  Except  for  items  au- 
thorized for  local  or  offshore  procurement,  general 
supplies  are  centrally  procured  and  stored  in  depots. 
Items  which  have  been  coded  for  central  management 
by  DLA  and  GSA  are  procured  by  those  agencies  and 
stored  in  depot  space  allocated  to  those  agencies.  ^ 
Army-managed  items  are  procured  and  stored  in  alio-  I 
cated  space  in  CONUS  Army  depots.  Army  installa-  ^ 
tions  in  the  United  States  requisition  these  centrally 
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managed  supplies  from  the  appropriate  inventory  con- 
trol point  (ICP)  for  delivery  from  the  depot  directly  to 
using  units  or  installation  storage  points.  When  possi- 
ble, general  supplies  are  shipped  from  the  wholesale 
CONUS  depot  system  to  the  requisitioner. 

b.  For  oversea  theaters,  supplies  requisitioned  by 
the  unit  or  MMC  and  the  appropriate  ICP  are  shipped 
from  CONUS  depots  to  major  oversea  stockage  points 
or  directly  to  the  general  support  unit  (GSU)  or  direct 
support  unit  (DSU). 

10-11.  Distribution  of  Class  I  Supplies- 
Subsistence 

a.  The  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  (DPSC)  of 
DLA  procures  food  for  the  Armed  Forces  centrally 
from  DPSC  headquarters  and  through  regional  head- 
quarters and  permanent  or  seasonally  operated  field 
buying  offices.  The  headquarters  buys  nonperishable 
and  certain  perishable  requirements  from  among 
CONUS  suppliers.  Delivery  is  made  to  either  CONUS 
depots  for  consolidation  or  shipped  direct  to  the  req- 
uisitioner. Each  region  operates  storage  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  for  perishable  and  nonperishable  foods. 
Each  region  may  procure  nonperishable  subsistence 
for  delivery  to  depots  or  installations. 

b.  Class  I  supplies  will  be  provided  on  a  "push  basis" 
(based  on  troop  strengths)  at  the  initial  buildup.  As 
soon  as  possible,  requisitions  should  be  based  on  actual 
consumption  data.  Strength  data  are  provided  by  the 
personnel  services  center  of  the  installation  or  unit.  In 
CONUS,  class  I  supplies  are  shipped  from  designated 
DLA  distribution  points  or  regional  marketing  centers 
to  the  installation  subsistence  storage  facilities  for  re- 
distribution to  ration  distribution  activities,  issue,  and 
resale  commissaries.  Some  subsistence  items  are  pro- 
cured locally  and  must  be  inspected  by  a  veterinary  ac- 
tivity for  quaUty  wholesomeness  and  potential  health 
hazards. 

c.  In  oversea  areas,  class  I  shipments  are  made  from 
rear  storage  areas  to  the  DSUs,  bypassing  GSUs.  The 
DLA  operates  a  direct  supply  support  system  to  com- 
missaries. Perishable  subsistence  procured  locally 
must  also  be  inspected  by  the  veterinary  service.  DLA 
function  in  a  European  war  theater  is  the  subject  of 
Memorandums  of  Understanding  between  US  Army, 
Europe  (USAREUR)  and  DLA. 

10-12.  Distribution  of  Class  III  Supplies- 
Bulk  Petroleum  Products 

a.  Class  III  supplies  include  bulk  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, packaged  petroleum  products,  liquid  and  com- 
pressed gases,  bulk  chemical  products,  coolants,  anti- 
freeze compounds,  and  coal.  This  paragraph  describes 
the  distribution  of  bulk  petroleum  only,  because  the 
distribution  of  packaged  petroleum  materiel  generally 


follows  patterns  described  for  general  supplies.  Bulk 
petroleum  products  highly  critical  to  military  opera- 
tions, are  distributed  by  means  of  unique  carriers  and 
systems,  and  are  subject  to  distinctive  controls. 

b.  Most  bulk  petroleum  storage  in  CONUS  is  owned 
and  operated  by  commercial  concerns.  Petroleum 
products  may  be  procured  on  the  basis  of  quantities  de- 
livered to  specified  destinations,  whether  in  the 
United  States  or  overseas.  Procurement  f.o.b.  destina- 
tion is  a  major  distinction  between  the  petroleum  dis- 
tribution system  and  distribution  of  other  materiel. 
The  Army  usually  does  not  own  the  petroleum  until  it 
reaches  an  installation  in  the  United  States  or  is  de- 
livered into  the  initial  receiving  terminal  overseas. 

c.  The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  (DFSC)  of  DLA 
buys  petroleum  products  and  coal  for  the  military 
services.  It  also  designates  the  agency  to  inspect  all 
procured  items  and  provides  assistance  in  war  plan- 
ning for  petroleum  supply.  Central  inventory  manage- 
ment and  distribution  of  packaged  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, chemicals,  and  gas  cylinders  are  accomplished  by 
the  Defense  General  Supply  Center  (DGSC)  of  DLA  in 
the  Army.  The  General  Materiel  and  Petroleum  Activi- 
ty, under  the  Troop  Support  and  Aviation  Materiel 
Readiness  Command  (TSARCOM),  an  agency  of  the 
US  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Com- 
mand (DARCOM),  consolidates  projected  require- 
ments for  petroleum  products  submitted  by  major 
Army  commands  (MACOM)  and  places  procurement 
requests  on  the  DFSC  for  commercial  delivery  direct 
to  installations. 

d.  Overseas,  Army  management  of  petroleum  distri- 
bution is  centralized  under  the  theater  Army  com- 
mander. Unlike  other  commodities,  which  are  normal- 
ly requested  through  the  various  ICPs,  bulk  petroleum 
requirements  are  developed  and  forwarded  by  the 
Army  component  commander  to  joint  petroleum  of- 
fices (JPO)  of  unified  commands.  These  offices  consoli- 
date requirements  of  the  service  components  and  sub- 
mit a  monthly  consolidated  slate  to  DFSC  and  to  the 
military  services.  DFSC  obtains  fund  citations  from 
the  ICP  and  initiates  procurement  action  for  delivery 
from  a  commercial  supply  complex  to  theater  marine 
petroleum  terminals. 

e.  The  theater  petroleum  supply  system  begins  with 
receipt  in  the  theater  of  bulk  petroleum  products. 
These  are  received  in  the  theater  from  ocean  tankers 
which  may  discharge  at  marine  petroleum  terminals, 
offshore  moorings,  or  by  over-the-shore  operations. 
Generally,  pipelines  are  used  to  move  bulk  petroleum 
products  from  storage  at  the  terminal  to  intermediate 
storage  terminals  or  direct  to  the  user.  The  ideal  trans- 
portation method  is  by  pipelines.  To  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous flow  in  pipelines  and  to  allow  for  surges  in  de- 
mand, intermediate  storage  tanks  are  required.  When 
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pipelines  are  not  feasible,  the  system  must  be  capable 
of  responding  by  any  other  means  of  transportation 
available:  tank  trucks,  railroad  tank  cars,  deUvery  in 
fixed-wing  aircraft,  movement  by  heUcopter,  dehvery 
by  barge  or  other  watercraft,  or  movement  by  drums 
or  cans.  When  a  primary  method  of  distribution  is  not 
adequate,  a  combination  of  methods  is  used.  Whatever 
the  method  used,  the  supply  of  petroleum  products 
must  be  continuous.  Interruptions  must  be  minimized 
by  maintaining  resources  for  prompt  repair  or  replace- 
ment of  damaged  facihties  (see  FM  10-67). 

/.  A  significant  process  in  the  distribution  of  class 
ni  products  is  quahty  surveillance.  Quality  surveil- 
lance is  required  to  insure  specified  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  fuel.  Quality  surveillance  facili- 
ties include  base  and  mobile  petroleum  laboratories 
and  petroleum  test  kits. 

10-13.  Distribution  of  Class  V  Supplies- 
Ammunition 

a.  The  distribution  of  ammunition  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance because  of  both  the  tonnages  involved  and 
the  technical  problems  of  segregation,  identification, 
storage,  and  protection.  The  ammunition  supply  sys- 
tem includes  both  the  supply  and  maintenance  of  con- 
ventional and  special  ammunition. 

h.  Special  ammunition  items  are  those  which  re- 
quire extraordinary  control,  handhng,  and  security. 
Special  ammunition  includes  nuclear  warhead  sec- 
tions, atomic  demoUtion  munitions,  nuclear  projec- 
tiles, missiles,  and  certain  lethal  and  toxic  chemical 
mimitions.  Conventional  ammunition  includes  all 
other  ammunition  items. 

c.  Certain  aspects  of  planning  for  the  supply  of  am- 
munition are  particularly  significant  to  the  distribu- 
tion process.  In  peacetime,  ammunition  is  stored  as 
mobilization  and  contingency  reserves.  It  is  also  stored 
in  limited  quantities  for  training.  Storage  of  reserves 
is  particularly  important  because  of  the  potential  of 
degradation  and  obsolescence.  Three  key  considera- 
tions of  storage  planning  are  storage  by  production  lot, 
rnstorage  maintenance,  and  modification  of  rounds  to 
prevent  obsolescence.  In  addition,  at  the  ammunition 
supply  point  (ASP)/depot  level,  lot  size,  quantity,  and 
compatibility  assume  significance. 

d.  Conventional  ammunition  requirements  are 
stated  in  terms  of  basic  load,  the  rate  of  supply  re- 
quired to  support  a  planned  tactical  operation,  and  the 
ammunition  which  can  be  made  available  to  support 
the  operation.  These  are  expressed  as  rounds  per 
weapon  per  day  for  ammunition  fired  by  weapons  and 
other  units  of  measure  for  bulk  allotment  items.  Re- 
quirements for  ammunition  service  in  a  theater  of 
operations  originate  with  the  planned  deployment  of 
tactical  forces  for  actual  or  anticipated  combat.  Basic 


loads  to  accompany  the  tactical  force  are  prescribed  by 
the  Army  component  commander  and  are  issued  prior 
to  entry  into  the  combat  arena.  Replenishment  stocks 
are  positioned  in  supply  points  in  accordance  with 
stockage  objectives  estabhshed  by  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army  (HQDA).  The  stockage  objective 
is  the  maximum  quantity  of  ammunition  to  be  main- 
tained on  hand  to  sustain  current  operations.  Based  on 
the  theater  stockage  objective,  the  theater  materiel 
management  center  estabUshes  a  requisitioning  objec- 
tive for  each  item  of  ammunition.  Combat  zone  (CZ)  re- 
quirements for  ammunition  are  forecast  by  the  deter- 
mination of  a  required  supply  rate  (RSR).  The  RSR  is 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  ammunition  required  to 
sustain  combat  operations  for  a  specified  time  without 
restrictions.  It  is  normally  expressed  in  rounds  per 
weapon  per  day.  A  controlled  supply  rate  (CSR)  may  be 
imposed  by  a  commander  when  there  is  a  restriction  or 
shortage  of  ammunition  supply. 

e.  Conventional  ammunition  service  in  the  field  is 
based  on  a  continuous  refill  system.  Tactical  units  are 
responsible  for  maintaining  a  basic  load  of  ammuni- 
tion. As  this  ammunition  is  expended,  it  is  replaced  by 
drawing  ammunition  from  an  ASP  or,  in  the  case  of 
high  density,  fast-moving  munitions,  an  ammunition 
transfer  point  (ATP).  This  is  effected  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  transportation  orders  authenticated  by  the 
division  ammunition  officer  or  a  designated  officer,  i 
The  purpose  of  authentication  is  to  provide  a  means  ' 
for  the  tactical  commander  to  control  ammunition  is- 
sues. Withdrawals  from  ASPs  or  ATPs  are  replenished 
by  shipments  from  the  communications  zone 
(COMMZ)  or  CZ  stockage  points.  Training  ammunition 
is  controlled  by  a  system  of  credits;  by  a  system  of  ra- 
tioning; and  restrictions  in  firing.  Ammunition  is 
moved  forward  into  the  combat  zone  as  directed,  or  on 
request  or  call  from  the  corps,  from  the  COMMZ  stor- 
age areas.  Adequate  stocks  must  be  placed  in  these 
storage  points  to  meet  these  credits,  and  established 
stock  levels  must  be  maintained  to  insure  an  uninter- 
rupted supply  of  ammunition  to  combat  troops. 

/.  Special  ammunition  is  allocated  in  command 
channels  to  the  tactical  commander  employing  the 
weapons.  Upon  receipt  of  a  materiel  release  order 
(MRO),  shipping  instructions,  or  other  authority  di- 
recting a  shipment,  the  special  ammunition  stockage 
point  should  plan  the  mechanics  of  the  specific  ship- 
ment. Ammunition  to  be  shipped  must  be  verified  for 
availability  quantity  and  quahty.  Positive  identifica- 
tion is  required  for  the  unit  representative  to  receive 
the  shipment.  The  availability  and  authority  of  the  re- 
ceiving unit  to  draw  the  items  must  be  verified.  Ma- 
terials handhng  equipment,  safety  equipment,  tools,  d 
materials,  and  supphes  required  to  brace,  store,  pal-  \ 
letize,  and  secure  items  of  a  shipment  during  transit 
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must  be  assembled.  Every  individual  involved  in  the 
shipment  of  special  ammunition  is  responsible  for 
complying  with  rules  and  regulations  governing  its 
safe  transportation.  Proper  transportation  of  special 
ammunition  is  of  utmost  importance  due  to  the 
criticality  and  sensitivity  of  the  materiel.  Movement 
planning  must  provide  for  emergency  destruction  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  weapons  materiel  (if  au- 
thorized) while  items  are  intransit. 

g.  Proper  distribution  planning  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure sufficient  ammunition  is  on  hand  to  permit  re- 
plenishment of  each  day's  expenditure  and  to  mini- 
mize delay  in  meeting  approved  demands.  Adequate 
planning  considers  the  proper  balance  among  require- 
ments, storage,  and  transportation  facilities  and  their 
efficient  use.  It  provides  for  security,  flexibility,  and 
mobility  of  the  system.  Alternate  channels  for  service 
and  supply  are  also  provided.  Major  emphasis  is  placed 
on  sustaining  a  flow  of  supplies  rather  than  the  build- 
up of  stocks. 

10-14.  Distribution  of  Class  Vi  Supplies- 
Personal  Support  Items  (Exchange 
and  Shipstore  Type) 

Distribution  of  personal  demand  items  (e.g.,  cameras, 
watches)  in  CONUS  is  managed  outside  the  logistics 
system  using  nonappropriated  funds.  Distribution 
overseas,  however,  involves  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
exchanged  distribution  system.  Personal  demand 
items  are  usually  controlled  separately  within  major 
oversea  depots  and  distributed  to  sales  points  (e.g., 
post  exchange)  directly  from  the  distribution  centers. 

10-15.  Distribution  of  Class  Vil  Sup- 
plies— Major  End  Items  of  Equip- 
ment Authorized  in  Allowance  Ta- 
bles 

A  significant  difference  exists  between  distribution  of 
major  end  items  and  secondary  items.  Major  end  items 
are  regulated  items  and  are  controlled  and  distributed 
in  accordance  with  carefully  developed  distribution 
plans  based  on  authorization  documents  and  unit 
priorities.  Additional  selected  major  end  items  may  be 
authorized  for  stockage  as  maintenance  float  for  re- 
placement of  like  items  of  equipment  evacuated  from 
using  activities  either  for  the  performance  of  mainte- 
nance operations  which  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a 


timely  manner  or  for  scheduled  depot  maintenance. 
The  physical  distribution  of  major  end  items  both  in 
CONUS  and  overseas  is  usually  through  the  DSS. 

10-16.  Distribution  of  Class  VIII  Sup- 
plies— Medical  Materiel  and  Re- 
pair Parts 

a.  The  DPSC  procures  and  manages  medical,  dental, 
and  veterinary  supplies  and  equipment  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  three  military  departments.  In  CONUS,  de- 
liveries of  medical  materiel  are  made  directly  from 
DLA  depots  to  medical  units,  usually  hospitals,  located 
at  CONUS  installations.  In  oversea  areas,  medical  ma- 
teriel is  shipped  to  installation  medical  supply  activi- 
ties and  medical  supply,  optical,  and  maintenance 
(MEDSOM)  units  for  further  distribution  to  medical 
imits. 

b.  The  medical  supply  system  operates  within  the 
framework  of  the  Army  logistics  system.  Medical 
logistics  policies  and  procedures  are  tailored  to  the 
unique  requirements  of  the  medical  mission.  These  dif- 
ferences exist  because  of  the  criticality  of  the  Army 
medical  mission,  the  catastrophic  effects  of  medical 
materiel  shortages,  and  the  fact  medical  supplies  are 
used  almost  exclusively  by  professional  personnel  of 
the  Army  Medical  Department. 

10-17.  Distribution  of  Class  X  Supplies— 
Nonmilitary  Support  Materiel 

Class  X  supplies  are  also  regulated  and  their  issue 
must  be  approved  by  the  appropriate  commander.  The 
distribution  of  class  X  supplies  to  support  nonmilitary 
programs  (e.g.,  agricultural  and  economic  develop- 
ment) depends  on  agreements  with  the  foreign  coun- 
tries supported  and  with  elements  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  (primarily  the  State  Depart- 
ment). Usually,  delivery  of  these  items  follows  the 
same  channels  as  general  supplies  for  the  Army  except 
they  are  normally  distributed  to  the  foreign  govern- 
ment directly  from  a  terminal  or  major  oversea  depot. 
The  significance  of  class  X  supplies  is  they  use  re- 
sources which  would  otherwise  be  available  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Army  requirements.  Nevertheless,  the 
supply  of  these  items  may  be  important  enough  to  take 
precedence  over  some  of  the  less  essential  Army  items, 
provided  critical  operations  are  not  impaired. 


Section  IV.  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  SYSTEM/ 
AIRLINE  OF  COMMUNICATION  (ALOC) 


10-18.  Introduction 

a.  The  DSS  is  the  Army  standard  supply  distribu- 
tion system  for  selected  classes  of  supply.  The  DSS  ex- 
pedites the  movement  of  suppUes  from  the  CONUS 
wholesale  base  directly  to  the  consignee  (e.g.,  supply 


support  activity  (SSA)),  bypassing  the  intermediate 
oversea  activities  or  the  CONUS  installation  supply 
divisions  (ISD). 

h.  The  DSS  has  resulted  in  major  improvements  to 
the  supply  distribution  system  by  providing: 
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(1)  Visibility  of  the  supply  transportation  pipe- 
line. 

(2)  Physical  distribution  system  that  maximizes 
containerization  techniques. 

(3)  National  distribution  of  stocks  positioned  at 
designated  area-oriented  depots  (AOD)  to  best  support 
geographically  oriented  customers. 

(4)  Improved  customer  support  by  reducing  order 
ship  time  (OST). 

(5)  The  reduction  of  intermediate  level  operating 
stocks. 

c.  Stockage  at  the  oversea  activities  is  Umited  to 
war  reserve  and  project  stocks  or  an  essentiahty  based 
safety  level  for  those  items  not  included  in  the  reserve 
or  project  stocks  which  quahfy  for  storage.  The  es- 
sentiahty based  safety  level  or  war  reserve  and  project 
stocks  provide  a  surge  tank  to  meet  priority  desig- 
nators (PD)  01-03  and  "not  mission  capable  supply 
(NMCS),"  or  to  accommodate  pipehne  interruptions 
caused  by  acts  of  God,  labor  disputes,  or  interdiction  in 
time  of  war.  In  CONUS,  the  ISD  stockage  is  limited  to 
contingency  stocks  and  those  required  to  support  non- 
DSS  customers  satelhted  on  the  installation. 

d.  The  ALOC  is  a  refinement  of  the  DSS  and  is  de- 
signed to  streamline  DSS  procedures  by  routinely  ship- 
ping all  priorities  of  class  IX  repair  parts  by  air  to 
designated  units.  The  ALOC  goals  are  to:  (1)  improve 
the  responsiveness  of  repair  parts  support  from  CON- 
US  by  reducing  OST  to  23  days  for  USAREUR,  35 
days  for  Korea,  and  25  days  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  (2) 
reduce  repair  parts  inventories,  both  in  the  supply 
pipeline  and  on  hand  in  USAREUR,  Korea,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii;  (3)  permit  a  rapid  return  of  excess  and  re- 
parable items  to  CONUS;  and  (4)  improve  combat 
readiness  in  USAREUR,  Korea,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

e.  An  integral  part  of  the  system  is  a  logistics  intel- 
Ugence  file  (LIF)  which  provides  intransit  visibihty  of 
pipehne  assets.  The  LIF  effectively  integrates  supply 
and  transportation  documentation  to  provide  logistics 
managers  an  independent  source  of  performance  data 
and  a  complete  overview  of  the  total  logistics  pipeline. 
This  integrated  technique  permits  managers  to  identi- 
fy precisely  problem  areas  and  to  determine  the  most 
effective  methods  to  support  the  Army  in  the  field. 

10-19.  Operations 

a.  DSS  procedures  apply  to  the  following  classes  of 
supply: 

(1)  II  (secondary  items  of  individual  clothing, 
equipment,  etc.). 

(2)  III  (packaged  petroleum  only). 

(3)  IV  (construction  equipment). 

(4)  V  (missile  components  only). 

(5)  VII  (major  end  items). 

(6)  IX  (repair  parts). 


b.  There  are  three  AODs  specifically  designed  to 
support  a  geographical  area. 

(1)  New    Cumberland    Army    Depot    (NCAD): 
Europe  and  Eastern  CONUS. 

(2)  Sharpe   Army   Depot   (SHAD):    Pacific   and 
Western  CONUS. 

(3)  Red  River  Army  Depot  (RRAD):  Panama  and 
CentraUSouthern  CONUS. 

This  arrangement  facihtates  distribution  of  stock 
based  on  actual  demands  as  accumulated  under  the 
requisition  activity  address  code.  Materiel  stored  and 
stockage  levels  maintained  at  the  AODs  are  managed 
by  the  national  level  item  manager.  The  method  for 
determining  the  range  of  items  and  the  stockage  quan- 
tities for  the  distribution  depots  is  based  on  customer 
demands. 

c.  CONUS  requisitions  flow  from  the  SSA  to  the 
ISD  for  editing  the  vahdity  of  supply  data,  funding, 
and  fill  in  accordance  with  prescribed  fill/pass  logic. 
The  requisitions  are  then  transceived  to  the  Defense 
Automatic  Addressing  System  (DAAS)  for  routing  to 
supply  source  and  providing  images  to  the  LIF  for 
gathering  of  logistics  inteUigence  information.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  activity  managing  the  item  (Army, 
GSA,  DLA  ICP),  release  is  directed  from  a  depot  or 
depots.  The  materiel  release  orders  (MRO)  are  passed 
through  the  DAAS  where  image  copies  of  all  trans- 
actions again  go  to  the  LIF.  Shipments  to  CONUS  cus- 
tomers from  the  Army,  DLA/GSA  distribution  depots 
are  forwarded  to  the  installation  central  receiving 
point  (CRP).  The  depot  returns  a  materiel  release 
confirmation  through  the  DAAS  to  the  controlling  na- 
tional inventory  control  point  (NICP).  The  CRP  re- 
ceives all  shipments  of  DSS  materiel  from  commercial 
sources  (vendors),  parcel  post,  mixed  cargo  shipments 
of  DSS  and  non-DSS  materiel  and  mixed  cargo  ship- 
ments for  DSS  participating  and  nonparticipating 
units.  In  those  cases  where  all  of  the  supplies  on  a 
particular  transport  mode  are  for  one  or  a  few  custom- 
ers, deUvery  is  made  directly  to  the  customer  after 
being  checked  through  the  CRP. 

d.  Oversea  requisitions  flow  from  the  SSA  to  the  in- 
country  materiel  management  center  (MMC)  for 
editing  the  vahdity  of  supply  data,  funding,  and  lat- 
eral supply.  Requisitions  will  flow  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  paragraph  for  CONUS 
requisitions.  Materiel  destined  for  oversea  shipment  is 
consoUdated  into  containers  or  Air  Force  cargo  pallet 
loads  at  the  consohdation  and  containerization  point 
(CCP)  located  at  the  AOD.  The  containerized  ship- 
ments bypass  the  break-bulk  points/oversea  storage 
activities  and  move  directly  to  DSUs/drop  points 
whenever  possible.  Not  all  shipments  will  move 
directly  to  DSU  (or  SSA)  drop  points.  Not  aU  have  suf- 
ficient volume  for  economical  utiUzation  of  direct  con- 
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tainer  shipments.  To  provide  the  benefits  of  DSS  to 
these  units  and  attain  maximum  through-container 
service,  logistics  support  plans  are  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  clustering  units  for  delivery  service.  Full 
container  loads  may  continue  to  be  shipped  to  single 
consignees;  however,  to  achieve  full  container  utiliza- 
tion, sequential  loading  or  drop-point  loading  of  a  sin- 
gle container  for  deUvery  to  multiple  consignees  will 
be  used.  The  integrity  of  each  supply  support  activity 
shipment  and  associated  documentation  is  maintained 
in  the  containerized  shipments.  The  container  is  de- 
livered in  accordance  with  the  incountry  DSS  distribu- 
tion plan.  High-priority  items  (PD  01-03)  for  air  ship- 
ments are  loaded  on  pallets  and  forwarded  to  a  single 
SSA  or  drop  point.  A  more  complete  explanation  of 
DSS  can  be  obtained  from  FM  38-725. 

e.  The  flow  of  requisition  and  materiel  under  ALOC 
is  basically  the  same  as  under  DSS.  Like  DSS  cargo, 
ALOC  cargo  is  consoUdated  at  the  AOD  CCP.  ALOC 


cargo  is  loaded  on  to  the  Air  Force  cargo  pallets  and 
moved  by  commercial  truck  to  an  aerial  port  of  em- 
barkation (APOE).  From  the  APOE,  the  cargo  is 
moved  by  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  aircraft  to 
the  oversea  aerial  port  of  debarkation  (APOD).  From 
the  APOD,  the  cargo  is  moved  by  surface  trans- 
portation to  the  consignee.  Eighty  percent  of  ALOC 
pallets  moves  to  a  single  consignee.  Pallets  for  more 
than  one  consignee  are  broken  down  at  the  APOD  and 
moved  loose  to  consignees.  This  system  is  designed  to 
operate  on  a  7-day  week  deUvery  cycle  for  Europe  and 
a  5-day  week  cycle  for  Korea,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

/.  The  increased  use  of  airlift  to  these  ALOC  areas 
will  result  in  an  increased  allocation  of  airspace  avail- 
able transportation  for  retrograde  cargo  to  CONUS. 
Priority  on  the  use  of  retrograde  air  is  to  be  given  re- 
parable items  being  returned  to  CONUS  for  over- 
haul/repair. Second  priority  is  to  be  given  excess  re- 
parables  being  returned  to  CONUS  stock. 


Section  V.  THE  MILITARY  STANDARD  LOGISTICS  SYSTEMS 


10-20.  Introduction 

The  ever-expanding  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  (ADPE)  and  digital  communications  net- 
works requires  a  common  language  of  machine- 
sensible  codes  and  formats.  Such  a  common  language 
must  be  recognizable  not  only  to  the  machine  and  com- 
munications equipment  but  also  to  the  human  oper- 
ator. Standardization  and  integration  of  data  systems 
permit  the  output  of  one  data  system  to  be  com- 
municated and  used  as  the  input  to  other  related  data 
systems.  A  prime  example  of  this  standardization  and 
integration  of  data  systems  is  to  be  found  in  the  MiU- 
tary  Standard  Logistics  Systems  (MILS).  Each  of  these 
standard  systems  was  designed  to  standardize  and 
automate  the  paper  processes  concerned  with  its  area 
of  responsibility,  e.g.,  requisitioning  and  issue  of  sup- 
plies, accounting  for  inventory,  transportation  and 
movement  of  inventory,  performance  reporting  of  sup- 
ply and  transportation  phases  and  others.  As  the  need 
for  increased  communication  continues  and  as  new 
systems  are  developed,  new  languages  will  be  required 
and  new  MILS  will  be  established. 

a.  The  MiUtary  Standard  Requisitioning  and  Issue 
Procedures  (MILSTRIP)  was  the  first  of  the  MILS  and 
led  to  the  growth  of  the  remaining  standard  logistics 
systems.  MILSTRIP  prescribes  uniform  procedures  for 
requisitioning  and  issue  of  materiel  commodities  be- 
tween requisitioners  and  supply  control/distribution 
systems  and  utilizes  standard  single-line  item  format 
documentation.  Some  documents  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  manipulating  reading  data  to  the  cards  are: 
requisitions,  cancellations,  passing  orders,  referral 
orders,  supply  status,  foUowup,  foUowup  answers, 
MROs,  shipment  status,  materiel  release  confirmation. 


materiel  release  denials  (MRD),  notice  of  availability, 
requisition  modifiers,  and  reconciliation  requests.  The 
implementing  publication  is  AR  725-50. 

b.  The  Military  Supply  Transaction  Reporting  and 
Accounting  Procedures  (MILSTRAP)  prescribes  and 
standardizes  machine  sensible  codes,  formats,  uniform 
procedures  and  time  standards  for  recording  inventory 
management  data  passed  between  elements  of  a  single 
distribution  system  or  transmitted  between  various 
DOD  distribution  systems;  e.g.,  inventory  control  and 
stock  control  activities,  depot  storage  sites  and  post, 
camp,  base,  or  station.  MILSTRAP  documentation  is 
utiUzed  to  record  demand  data  for  the  establishment 
of  requirement  levels,  accounting  for  receipt  and  issue 
of  DOD  assets,  performing  inventories  and  processing 
of  adjustments  to  accountable  records,  effecting  logis- 
tics reassignments,  and  processing  of  special  program 
requirements.  MILSTRAP  also  provides  for  the  small 
arms  serial  number  registration  and  reporting  be- 
tween the  DOD  Central  Registry  and  the  MiUtary 
Departments/DLA  Component  Registries.  Exclusive  of 
Special  Program  Requirements  and  small  arms  serial 
number  registration,  the  implementing  publication  is 
AR  725-50. 

c.  The  Military  Standard  Transportation  and  Move- 
ment Procedures  (MILSTAMP)  provides  standard 
transportation  movement  procedures,  codes,  and  for- 
mats which  control  the  movement  of  cargo  into  and 
through  all  segments  of  the  Defense  Transportation 
System.  In  doing  so,  it  interfaces  with  the  supply 
procedures  in  MILSTRIP.  MILSTAMP  also  prescribes 
the  preparation  of  intransit  data  cards  (IDC)  at  the 
shipping  activity  and  their  subsequent  completion  by 
the  receiving  activity,  plus  port  receipt  and  Uft  data 
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for  export  shipments.  These  data  are  essential  to  meas- 
ure actual  performance  against  transportation  time 
segments  prescribed  in  the  Uniform  Materiel  Move- 
ment and  Issue  Priority  System  (UMMIPS)  and  to  sup- 
port the  performance  evaluation  requirements  of  the 
MiUtary  Supply  and  Transportation  Evaluation  Proce- 
dures (MILSTEP).  The  implementing  pubhcation  is 
DOD  4500.32-R. 

d.  MILSTEP  is  the  system  which  evaluates  the 
MILSTRIP  supply  requisitioning  performance  data 
and  the  MILSTAMP  transportation  performance  data 
against  the  time  standards  of  UMMIPS.  These  input 
data  are  mechanically  manipulated  to  produce  stand- 
ard output  reports  by  military  department  and  by 
distribution  system.  These  reports  reflect,  by  issue 
priority,  the  elapsed  time  for  requisition  submission, 
supply  source  processing,  cargo  handhng  time,  and  in- 
transit  time  by  each  segment  of  the  transportation 
pipeline  by  point-to-point  and  carrier  performance. 
MILSTEP  also  assists  in  the  evaluation  and  main- 
tenance of  UMMIPs  time  standards,  as  well  as  de- 
termining supply  systems  workload  and  materiel 
availabiUty.  The  implementing  publication  is  AR 
725-50,  chapter  13. 

e.  The  MiUtary  Standard  Contract  Administration 
Procedures  (MELSCAP)  provides  the  standardized 
uniform  procedures,  record  formats,  data  elements, 
and  response  times  used  in  the  interchange  of  auto- 
mated contractual  data  between  contract  administra- 
tion activities,  buying  offices,  contractors,  ICP,  and 
other  user  activities.  It  is  essentially  a  procedure  to 
automate  the  various  phases  of  contract  adminis- 
tration to  include  contract  abstracting,  contract  pay- 
ment notification,  shipment  performance  notification, 
destination  acceptance  reporting,  plus  other  segments 
for  future  implementation  into  the  1980s.  The  imple- 
menting publication  is  DOD  4105.63-M. 

/.  The  Military  Standard  Petroleum  System 
(MILSPETS)  has  been  estabhshed  to  provide  auto- 
mated standard  procedures,  forms,  formats,  data  ele- 
ments, codes,  and  methods  for  interservice/agency  use 
relative  to  the  management  of  petroleum  products. 
Unlike  the  other  MILS,  MILSPETS  is  commodity 
rather  than  functionally  oriented.  To  the  maximum 
extent  practical,  standard  data  elements,  codes,  and 
formats  of  other  MILS  will  be  used  in  MILSPETS 
procedures.  This  includes  the  applicable  provisions  of 
UMMIPS.  The  implementing  pubhcation  is  DOD 
4140.25-M. 

g.  The  Military  Standard  Billing  System 
(MILSBILLS)  is  the  system  which  prescribes  standard 
automated  procedures  and  formats  for  billing  and  col- 
lecting for  direct  delivery  from  contractors,  for  reim- 
bursable sales  of  DOD  stock  fund  materiel,  for 
appropriation  financed  materiel,   and  reimbursable 


sales  from  GSA.  The  implementing  publication  is  AR 
37-12. 

h.  DAAS  is  a  real  time,  random  access  digital  com- 
puter system  linked  to  the  automatic  digital  network 
(AUTODIN).  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  automatically 
route  or  pass  supply  transactions  to  the  correct 
recipients.  This  system  embodies  the  integration  of 
logistics  and  telecommunications  into  a  single  data 
processing  system.  The  DAAS  is  operated  by  the 
DAAS  Office  (DAASO)  and  has  two  automatic 
switching  centers,  one  each  at  Dayton,  OH  and 
Defense  Depot,  Tracy,  CA.  Each  is  capable  of  full 
operation  when  the  other  is  down.  The  system  is  in 
continuous  operation  24  hours  per  day  7  days  per 
week.  The  implementing  pubhcation  is  AR  725-50, 
chapter  14. 

i.  UMMIPS  is  a  system  to  insure  that  requirements 
are  processed  in  accordance  with  the  mission  of  the  re- 
quiring activity  and  the  urgency  of  need,  and  to  estab- 
hsh  maximum  uniform  requisition  processing  and 
materiel  movement  standards  from  and  within  the 
DOD  distribution  system.  In  itself,  the  UMMIPS  is  not 
a  separate  MILS.  It  is  the  DOD  system  which  estab- 
hshes  common  or  uniform  time  standards,  priorities, 
and  language  for  use  in  those  MILS  such  as 
MILSTRIP,  MILSTRAP,  MILSTAMP,  MILSTEP,  and 
MILSPETS.  As  a  system,  it  establishes  standards 
which  permit  the  evaluation  of  each  segment  of  the 
OST.  The  overall  objective  of  the  UMMIPS  time  stand- 
ards is  to  provide  guidance  in  satisfying  a  customer's 
demand  within  the  cumulative  time  prescribed  for  the 
assigned  designator.  It  tells  the  customer  within  his 
urgency  of  need  when  he  can  expect  to  receive  the 
requisitioned  item.  At  the  same  time,  it  tells  the  sup- 
plying logistician  how  fast  his  response  must  be.  An 
understanding  of  the  MILS  requires  an  understanding 
of  UMMIPS,  the  "rule  book"  for  aU  segments  of  the 
OST  which  are  subject  to  time  frame  measurements  or 
evaluation.  UMMIPS  is  applicable  to  the  requisi- 
tioning and  issue  processing  of  all  items  under  the 
management  of  mihtary  departments,  defense 
agencies,  and,  by  agreement  GSA,  for  items  in  their 
depot  program.  The  time  standards  prescribed  cover 
interservice  supply  support  operations  for  items  nor- 
mally stocked.  Standards  prescribed  assume  that  the 
items  required  are  in  stock  and  available  for  issue;  con- 
sequently, the  standards  do  not  reflect  acquisition 
time.  In  the  movement  and  issue  of  materiel,  it  is 
necessary  to  identify  the  relative  importance  of  com- 
peting demands  for  the  logistics  system  resources;  e.g., 
transportation,  warehousing,  paperwork  processing, 
and  inventories.  UMMIPS  provides  a  ready  basis  for 
expressing  the  relative  importance  on  requisitions  and 
other  materiel  movement  transactions  through  a 
series  of  two-digit  codes  known  as  priority  desig- 
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nators.  The  priority  designator  insures  appropriate 
handling  of  competing  demands.  For  more  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  UMMIPS,  see  DOD  Directive  4410.6 
and  AR  725-50. 
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PART  FIVE:  MAINTENANCE  MANAGEMENT 


CHAPTER  11 


MAINTENANCE  MANAGEMENT 


Section  I.  INTRODUCTION 


11-1.  General 

Maintenance  is  a  major  function  in  the  life  cycle  of  a 
system;  as  such,  maintenance  considerations  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  initial  concept  phase  and  carried 
through  the  design,  development,  and  fielding  of  a  ma- 
teriel/weapon system.  As  weapon  systems  become 
more  complex  and  sophisticated,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly important  that  maintenance  influence  the  design 
of  the  equipment  to  insure  simple,  quick,  effective 
maintenance  tasks  and  techniques  for  sustaining  that 
equipment  in  an  operational  readiness  condition. 

11-2.  Army  Materiel  Maintenance  Man- 
agement Objective 

To  provide  the  necessary  poUcy  and  identify  responsi- 
bihties  to  insure: 

a.  Army  owned  or  supported  materiel  is  sustained 
in  a  state  of  operational  readiness  consistent  with  the 
mission  requirements  of  operating  combat  forces. 

b.  Maintenance  is  accompUshed  at  the  optimum  life- 
cycle  cost. 

c.  ReUabiUty,  availability,  and  maintainability 
(RAM)  requirements  are  enforced  during  the  equip- 
ment or  system's  entire  life  cycle. 

d.  ReUability-centered  maintenance  (RCM)  is  used 
by  maintainability  and  maintenance  engineers  to  iden- 
tify the  minimum  scheduled  maintenance  require- 
ments needed  to  keep  a  system  safe  and  rehable.  Re- 
quirements are  classed  as  hard  time,  oncondition,  con- 
dition monitoring.  RCM  will  be  apphed  as  part  of  lo- 
gistics support  analysis  (LSA)  to  all  integrated  logis- 
tics support  (ILS)  programs,  for  each  level  of  mainte- 
nance. 


11-3.  Scope 

a.  Maintenance  is  defined  as  all  actions  taken  to  re- 
tain materiel  in  a  serviceable  condition  or  to  restore  it 
to  serviceability.  It  includes  inspection,  testing,  servic- 
ing, classification  as  to  serviceability,  repair,  rebuild- 
ing, and  reclamation. 

6.  Maintenance  is  a  command  responsibility  at  all 
levels  of  the  Army.  Effective  maintenance  support  is 
vital  to  a  sustained  readiness  posture.  Specific  policies 
regarding  the  maintenance  of  Army  materiel  are 
found  in  AR  750-1. 

11-4.  Army    Maintenance    Management 
Structure 

a.  Army  maintenance  is  commodity/weapons  sys- 
tem oriented.  It  is  managed  vertically  between  the  var- 
ious levels  to  enhance  cost-effectiveness  and  respon- 
sive improvements.  This  vertical  management  relies 
on  standard  management  information  systems  and  ac- 
curate reporting  to  control  fluctuations  in  mainte- 
nance workloads. 

b.  With  the  exception  of  medical  materiel,  which  is 
managed  by  The  Surgeon  General  (TSG),  Army  main- 
tenance is  managed  by  commodity  groups,  such  as 
electronics,  aircraft,  armament,  and  missiles.  The 
management  effort  within  each  group  is  influenced  by 
an  item's  cost  and  essentiaUty.  High  cost,  high  de- 
mand, and  high  essentiaUty  require  more  intensive 
management.  Management  by  exception  is  practiced 
when  deviations  from  the  normal  occur  for  any  com- 
modity. 

c.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  specific  organi- 
zations and  agencies  are  listed  in  appendix  A  of  AR 
750-1. 


Section  II.  MAINTENANCE  ENGINEERING 


11-5.  The  Maintenance  Engineering  Doc- 
trine 

Maintenance  engineering  is  the  activity  of  materiel 
maintenance  which  develops  concepts,  criteria,  and 
technique  requirements  during  the  materiel  acquisi- 
tion process.  It  is  directed  toward: 


a.  Influencing  the  design  and  development  of  mate- 
riel to  insure  that  adequate  consideration  is  given  to 
and  provision  made  for  its  effective  economic  mainte- 
nance. 

6.  Designing  and  providing  technical  guidance  for 
the  acquisition,  deployment,  installation,  and  opera- 
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tion  of  the  maintenance  support  structure  for  new  or 
improved  items  entering  the  operational  inventory. 

c.  Continuing  analysis  and  evaluation  of  equipment 
performance  data  and  maintenance  data  relating  to 
operational  equipment  to  determine  need  and  pre- 
scribe changes  in  equipment  configuration,  mainte- 
nance support  structure,  or  maintenance  resource  re- 
quirements. 

d.  Providing  engineering  consulting  service  and 
technical  assistance  to  Army  field  commanders  in  the 
installation,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment; and  in  the  resolution  of  problems  concerning 
maintainability  and  maintenance  support  require- 
ments of  materiel  in  the  operating  inventory. 

e.  Managing  the  resources  engaged  in  these  activi- 
ties. 

11-6.  The  Maintenance  Engineering  Ob- 
jective 

a.  To  influence  constructively  the  design  or  selec- 
tion of  materiel  systems  being  acquired  to  maximize 
reUability  and  provide  for  ease  of  fault  diagnosis,  test- 
ing, and  maintenance  for  the  soldiers  who  will  perform 
maintenance,  while  maximizing  operational  readiness 
and  minimizing  life-cycle  costs. 

b.  To  insure  the  logistics  portion  of  the  support  sys- 
tem is  developed  and  contracted  concurrently  with  the 
materiel  system. 

c.  To  insure  the  maintenance  portion  of  the  ongoing 
(and  worldwide)  logistics  system  is  prepared  to  provide 
routine  support  when  the  materiel  system  is  fielded. 

11-7.  The  Maintenance  Engineering  Man- 
agement Effort 

a.  Organization.  Maintenance  engineering  activities 
are  established  and  identified  as  elements  of  the  mate- 
riel developer.  These  elements  carry  out  the  mainte- 
nance engineering  functions  and  tasks  outlined  below. 

b.  Functions.  Maintenance  engineering  activities: 

(1)  Participate  actively  in  all  phases  of  the  ma- 
teriel system  life  cycle.  This  participation  is  accom- 
plished as  part  of  the  coordinated  ILS  program  for  a 
given  materiel  system.  It  includes  developing  the 
maintenance  concept,  providing  the  maintenance  as- 
pects of  the  support  system,  providing  issues  to  test 
planners,  and  preparing  the  maintenance  plan  which 
is  an  important  part  of  the  Integrated  Logistics 
Support  Plan. 

(2)  Promote  and  sponsor  research  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  knowledge  and  information  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  both  the  maintenance  engi- 
neering and  maintenance  operations  subfunctions  of 
materiel  maintenance. 

(3)  Serve  as  the  point  of  contact  for  Army  field 


commanders  to  resolve  problems  or  respond  to  re- 
quests for  information  concerning  materiel  systems  in 
the  operational  inventory. 

(4)  Evaluate,  determine,  identify,  and  review  cali- 
bration requirements  of  test,  measurement,  and  diag- 
nostic equipment  (TMDE),  and  insure  the  availability 
of  calibration  support. 

(5)  Continue  the  configuration  status  and  engi- 
neering change  accounting  program  after  a  materiel 
system  is  deployed. 

(6)  Evaluate  equipment  performance  and  mainte- 
nance work  force  performance  data  on  fielded  systems 
for  use  in  establishing  support  parameters  for  new  and 
product  improved  materiel  systems. 

c.  Control  and  coordination.  The  ILS  manager  co- 
ordinates the  acquisition  phase  logistics  effort  for  new 
or  product-improved  materiel  systems.  The  mainte- 
nance engineering  function  is  performed  in  harmony 
with  the  total  ILS  effort  so  all  elements  of  the  corre- 
sponding support  system  are  synchronized,  mutually 
supporting,  and  integrated  with  the  development  of 
the  materiel  system. 

d.  Planning.  The  maintenance  engineering  planning 
effort  is  continuous  throughout  the  life  cycle  of  ma- 
teriel systems.  Details  required  during  each  phase  will 
be  at  the  level  necessary  for  the  phase  and  for  transi- 
tion to  the  next  phase. 

11-8.  Equipment  Publications 

a.  Maintenance  engineering  activities  provide  for 
the  collection  and  use  of  technical  data  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  equipment  publications.  Qualitative  and  quan- 
titative requirements  for  the  preparation  and  acquisi- 
tion of  maintenance  technical  data  and  pubUcations 
are  analyzed  continually  and  revised  to  faciUtate  use 
by  operating  and  maintenance  personnel. 

6.  Equipment  publications  (e.g.,  technical  manuals 
(TM),  technical  bulletins  (TB),  and  lubrication  orders 
(LO))  are  developed  and  pubUshed  for  each  item  of 
maintenance  significant  materiel  introduced  into  the 
inventory.  Modification  work  orders  (MWO)  are  pre- 
pared only  as  needed.  Depot  maintenance  work  re- 
quirements (DMWR)  are  prepared  only  for  items 
which  are  programed  for  depot  overhaul  (see  para- 
graph 11-9). 

c.  These  publications  assist  in  documenting  the 
maintenance  support  structure  designed  during  the 
maintenance  support  development  effort  and  provide 
technical  guidance  for  the  operation,  evaluation,  main- 
tenance, and  spare/repair  parts  support  of  the  materiel 
system,  including  modifications. 

d.  The  Maintenance  Allocation  Chart  (MAC),  in- 
cluded in  TMs,  reflects  the  approved  maintenance  con- 
cept. The  repair  parts  and  special  tools  Usts  (RPSTL) 
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and  the  narrative  portions  of  equipment  publications 
are  designed  to  be  consistent  with  the  MAC. 


e.  Equipment  pubUcations  are  essential  parts  of  the 
support  systems  of  all  materiel  systems.  Therefore,  as 
a  part  of  the  ILS  program,  materiel  developers  co- 
ordinate TMs  with  the  combat  developer.  These 
pubUcations  are  also  a  part  of  the  maintenance  test 
support  package  and  are  tested  during  development 
and  operational  testing. 


11-9.  Depot  Maintenance  Work  Require- 
ments 

DMWRs  are  prepared  for  each  item  of  equipment  for 
which  depot  maintenance  tasks  are  identified.  The  ob- 
jective of  a  DMWR  must  be  stated;  i.e.,  restore  useful 
Ufe  to  90-percent  like  new;  restore  item  to  code  A  or  B 
condition;  restore  to  meet  criteria  for  domestic  issue  or 
oversea  shipment;  and  accomplish  repairs  and  replace- 
ments as  necessary  to  bring  an  end  item  to  a  service- 
able condition.  DMWRs  may  be  in  the  form  of  hard- 
copy  manual  including  line  drawings,  microfilm, 
microfiche,  or  a  combination  of  these. 


Section  ill.  MATERIEL  MAINTENANCE  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 


11-10.  Maintenance  Operations  Manage- 
ment 

Maintenance  operations  management  focuses  on  those 
actions  required  to  execute  the  plan  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fielded  weapons/equipment  system.  Opera- 
tions encompass  the  development  and  management  of 
programs  and  activities  designed  for  the  physical  per- 
formance of  maintenance  tasks.  (FMs  54-10  and 
750-80  provide  more  detailed  information  on  related 
doctrine.) 

11-11.  Categories    of    Materiel    Mainte- 
nance 

a.  Organizational  maintenance.  This  category  of 
maintenance  is  the  responsibility  of  the  unit  com- 
mander in  maintaining  the  operational  readiness  of 
equipment  assigned  or  under  his  control.  It  includes 
preventive  maintenance  services  and  those  organiza- 
tional level  repairs  authorized  in  appropriate  technical 
pubUcations. 

h.  Direct  support  (DS)  maintenance.  DS  mainte- 
nance is  assigned  to,  and  performed  by,  designated 
tables  of  organization  and  equipment  (TOE)  units  and 
using  organizations.  The  repair  of  end  items  or  unserv- 
iceable assemblies  is  performed  in  support  of  using 
units  on  a  return-to-user  basis. 

c.  General  support  (GS)  maintenance.  GS  mainte- 
nance encompasses  those  maintenance  actions  author- 
ized and  performed  by  designated  maintenance  activi- 
ties in  support  of  a  major  Army  command,  subcom- 
mand, or  other  force  as  a  whole  rather  than  specific 
elements.  GS  maintenance  activities  perform  more  de- 
tailed repair  tasks  than  the  DS  level.  GS  maintenance 
activities  perform  the  following  roles: 

(1)  GS  maintenance  support  forward  including 
direct  exchange  (DX)  service. 

(2)  Support  the  supply  system  of  their  parent 
command,  subcommand,  or  other  force. 

d.  Depot  maintenance.  This  category  of  mainte- 
nance is  the  responsibiUty  of  the  US  Army  Materiel 


Development  and  Readiness  Command  (DARCOM).  It 
is  performed  by  organic  Army  depots,  depots  of  other 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  elements,  and  commer- 
cial contractors.  Depot  maintenance  augments  depot 
stocks  of  serviceable  materiel  and  supports  organiza- 
tional and  DS  and  GS  maintenance  activities  by  using 
more  extensive  shop  facilities,  equipment,  and  per- 
sonnel of  higher  technical  skill  than  are  available  at 
lower  categories  of  maintenance.  Tasks  in  this  cate- 
gory normally  consist  of  the  following:  inspection  and 
test;  repair;  modification;  alteration;  modernization; 
conversion;  calibration;  overhaul;  renovation  (for 
ammunition  only);  reclamation;  rebuild  of  parts, 
assemblies,  subassemblies,  components,  basic  or  end 
items;  and  the  emergency  manufacture  of  nonavail- 
able  parts  for  immediate  consumption. 

e.  The  categories  of  maintenance.  The  four  cate- 
gories of  maintenance  (depot,  GS,  DS,  and  organiza- 
tional) provide  a  means  for  managing  maintenance 
operations  by:  relating  maintenance  operations  to 
other  military  operations;  facilitating  assignment  of 
responsibility  for  specific  maintenance  operations 
tasks  to  specified  levels  of  command;  permitting  an 
orderly  and  efficient  distribution  of  maintenance  re- 
sources; and  insuring  maximum  integration  of  the 
maintenance  tasks  performed  by  personnel  through- 
out maintenance  operations. 

11-12.  Maintenance  Operations 

Maintenance  operations  are  performed  by  the  lowest 
category  of  maintenance  activity  with  the  capability, 
capacity,  and  authority  to  perform  the  work.  To  the 
maximum  practical  extent,  this  should  be  performed 
at  or  near  the  site  of  equipment  failure  to  minimize  re- 
pair cycle  time,  transportation  and  pipeline  inventory 
costs,  and  increase  equipment  availability  to  operating 
units.  The  MACs  in  equipment  publications  prescribe 
the  specific  scope  of  maintenance  authorized  to  be  per- 
formed at  each  category  and  engineered  performance 
standards  ("worktime"  figures)  established  for  each 
maintenance  task. 
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11-13.  Army-in-the-Field  Materiel  Main- 
tenance 

Army-in-the-field  maintenance  activities  sustain  the 
operational  effectiveness  of  the  force.  They  operate  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  equipment  pubUcations 
prepared  by  the  national  maintenance  points  (NMP). 
They  are  concerned  with  the  conduct  and  management 
of  the  organization  and  support  categories  of  materiel 
maintenance. 

a.  GS  maintenance  operations  are  primarily  aimed 
at  the  repair  of  end  items  or  modules  for  return  to  cus- 
tomers and  the  local  supply  system.  GS  maintenance 
also  provides  backup  DS  maintenance.  Items  evacu- 
ated from  DS  maintenance  units  generally  constitute 
the  workload  of  GS  maintenance  units.  The  emerging 
GS  structure,  currently  undergoing  evaluation,  con- 
sists of  commodity-oriented  companies  providing 
maintenance  support.  These  companies  are  tailored  to 
support  the  force.  Their  size,  types,  numbers,  and  loca- 
tion depend  on  the  equipment  density,  intensity  of 
combat,  and  the  geographic  environment.  Each  com- 
pany provides  GS  maintenance  for  a  group  of  weapon 
systems  or  materiel  items.  They  assist  forward  sup- 
port units  on  technical  problems  and  in  battlefield  re- 
covery and  damage  assessment,  operate  collection 
points  for  battlefield  recovered  items,  and  perform 
cannibalization  as  a  source  for  repair  parts  and  assem- 
bUes. 

6.  DS  maintenance  operations  support  the  using 
unit.  These  operations  are  performed  on  equipment  in 
the  DS  unit  area  or,  when  practical  and  more  effective, 
at  the  site  of  the  equipment  failure  through  the  use  of 
highly  mobile  maintenance  support  teams.  DS  mainte- 
nance units  provide  backup  for  organizational  mainte- 
nance and  serve  as  the  supply  system  outlet  for  repair 
parts  required  by  using  units.  They  also  maintain 
operational  readiness  float  stocks  and  serve  as  the  pri- 
mary reentry  point  for  unserviceable  reparable  equip- 
ment to  the  supply  system.  Evacuation  or  disposition 
instructions  for  items  which  are  not  economically 
reparable  at  the  DS  level  are  provided  by  the  appro- 
priate materiel  management  center  (MMC). 

c.  Organizational  maintenance  is  performed  by  the 
crew/operator  of  the  equipment  and  organizational 
maintenance  personnel.  Combat,  combat  support,  and 
combat  service  support  activities  normaUy  possess 
such  an  organic  capability  to  perform  organizational 
maintenance  operations. 

11-14.  Army  Wholesale  Materiel  Mainte- 
nance 

The  wholesale  materiel  maintenance  activities  of  the 
Army  include: 

a.  Performing  maintenance  engineering  to  include 


the  development,  documentation,  and  timely  deploy- 
ment of  a  system  for  the  support  of  new  or  modified 
supportable  end  items  and  weapon  systems. 

b.  Discharging  other  assigned  materiel  maintenance 
and  maintenance  related  supply  responsibiUties  by 
wholesale  level  materiel  managers  as  outUned  in  AR 
750-1.  NMPs  are  established  by  wholesale  level  ma- 
teriel managers  to  perform  maintenance  engineering 
and  other  assigned  wholesale  maintenance  tasks  for 
assigned  weapons  systems  and  classes  of  supply.  These 
NMPs  are  assisted  by  research  and  development  activi- 
ties, national  inventory  control  points  (NICP),  national 
level  data  banks,  and  other  specialized  agencies,  and 
by  the  producers  of  the  systems  or  equipment  used  by 
the  Army  and  other  commercial  firms  under  contrac- 
tual arrangements. 

c.  Supporting  the  overall  Department  of  the  Army 
(DA)  inventory  management  program  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  depot  maintenance.  This  activity  is 
normally  performed  only  by  DARCOM  depots  in  the 
Continental  United  States  (CONUS).  They  are  used  as 
an  alternative  or  supplement  to  new  acquisition  and  as 
a  source  of  serviceable  assets  to  meet  DA  materiel 
requirements.  Programs  for  the  depot  maintenance  of 
materiel,  except  those  for  the  repair  and  return  to  Re- 
serve component  users  of  equipment,  are  approved  by 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  (HQDA)  and 
controlled  by  wholesale  level  materiel  managers  under 
the  monitorship  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logis- 
tics (DCSLOG),  DA.  The  Reserve  components  repair 
and  return-to-user  depot  maintenance  program  is  con- 
troUed  by  the  US  Army  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM) 
and  coordinated  with  DCSLOG,  DA.  Approved  depot 
maintenance  programs  are  executed  by  designated 
Army  arsenals  and  depot  maintenance  facilities;  by 
agreement  with  other  military  services;  and  by  con- 
tractual arrangement  with  commercial  firms.  Such  re- 
pair programs  are  planned  and  scheduled  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  supply  system  and  the  DX  program,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  availability  of  the  required  re- 
pair parts  and  other  maintenance  resources. 

11-15.  Contract  Maintenance 

a.  Contract  maintenance  plays  a  significant  role  in 
fulfilling  the  Army's  maintenance  mission.  It  is  used 
particularly  to  meet  peak  loads  (in  order  to  avoid  hir- 
ing and  firing),  and  for  noncombat-essential  equip- 
ment. The  use  of  commercial  faciUties  also  under- 
writes the  Army's  capacity  to  meet  the  greater  mainte- 
nance demands  which  would  result  from  partial  or 
total  mobilization.  Since  contract  maintenance  in  the 
Army  is  generally  performed  by  relatively  small  firms, 
it  also  makes  an  important  contribution  toward  imple- 
menting Government  poUcy  encouraging  small  busi- 
ness participation  in  military  acquisition  programs 
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(Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  Circular 
A76). 

b.  Contract  maintenance  has  its  principal  applica- 
tion in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  For  accomphshment  of  maintenance  require- 
ments which  exceed  the  military  capacity  retained  to 
support  mission-essential  materiel. 

(2)  For  accomphshment  of  maintenance  require- 
ments in  support  of  nontactical  elements  when  the 
military  control  and  performance  of  such  work  are  not 
required  for  military  effectiveness,  personnel  training, 
or  the  maintenance  of  an  oversea  personnel  rotation 
base. 

(3)  For  maintenance  support  of  materiel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  augment  the  mihtary  capacity,  normal- 
ly on  a  one-time  basis  to  accomphsh  a  specific  task. 


(4)  When  it  is  desirable  to  augment  mihtary  main- 
tenance capability  for  an  interim  period  to  attain  an 
earlier  operational  status  for  new  military  materiel  be- 
ing introduced. 

(5)  When  a  large  and  steady  workload  of  overhaul 
and  modification  maintenance  can  be  anticipated. 

(6)  When  the  extent  or  complexity  of  modifica- 
tions or  modernization  work  to  be  accompUshed  re- 
quires the  technical  quahfications  of  the  original 
equipment  manufacturer. 

(7)  When  the  leadtimes  and  processes  of  mainte- 
nance by  contract  would  not  result  in  substantially  in- 
creased cost  for  acquisition  of  repair  parts  to  f iU  an  en- 
larged repair  cycle  pipeUne. 

(8)  When  requirements  are  proprietary/manda- 
tory (sole  source). 


Section  IV.  MAINTENANCE  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 


11-16.  Maintenance  Information  Re- 
quirements 

a.  The  effective  management  of  the  different  cate- 
gories of  maintenance  requires  extensive  reporting 
and  information  flow  through  the  Army  levels.  In  gen- 
eral, this  information  relates  to  five  major  areas  of 
concern: 

(1)  The  availability  and  condition  of  maintenance 
resources,  such  as  tools,  repair  parts,  shop  space,  and 
personnel. 

(2)  The  actual  use  of  these  maintenance  resources. 

(3)  The  availabihty  and  condition  of  equipment. 

(4)  Equipment  maintenance  history. 

(5)  Depot  maintenance  and  maintenance  support 
cost  accounting  and  production  reporting. 

b.  At  each  echelon  of  management,  specific  kinds  of 
information  may  represent  a  recurring  requirement  or 
may  be  required  only  occasionally  as  requested. 

11-17.  Installation  Logistics  Mainte- 
nance Management  Information 
Systems 

a.  A  prime  example  of  an  installation  logistics  sys- 
tem is  The  Army  Maintenance  Management  Systems 
(TAMMS).  Maintenance  management  is  currently 
standardized  under  this  system;  however,  command- 
unique  systems  for  installation  tables  of  distribution 
and  allowances  (TDA)  maintenance  operations  do 
exist.  Both  the  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand (TRADOC)  and  FORSCOM  use  the  Support 
Maintenance  Management  System  (SMMS)  at  specific 
installations.  SMMS  is  designed  to  provide  a  standard- 
ized method  whereby  maintenance  managers  can  ob- 
tain information  necessary  for  planning  and  control- 
I  ling  TDA  support  maintenance  shop  operations.  The 
system  is  intended  to  increase  materiel  readiness  by 
minimizing  the  average  turnaround  time  of  equipment 


to  supported  units;  maintain  flexibility  in  mainte- 
nance operations  so  high-priority  jobs,  additional 
work,  or  rework  requirements  can  be  accomplished 
with  minimum  disruption  to  other  work  in  process. 
Further,  to  establish  scheduling  ranking  criteria  in  or- 
der that  jobs  may  be  scheduled  into  the  shop  work 
centers  with  adequate  information  to  relate  what  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  delivery  requirements  and  to  follow  up 
job  schedules  to  insure  delivery  requirements  are  met. 
The  SMMS  is  also  designed  to  predetermine  resource 
requirements  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  prior  to 
job  order  scheduling  and  expedite  the  delivery  parts 
for  work  in  process.  The  final  objectives  of  SMMS  are 
to  produce  the  most  effective  results  at  the  least 
possible  cost;  improve  the  timeliness  and  accuracy  of 
management  decisions  by  providing  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  information  (EEI)  pertaming  to  performance 
and  conditions  requiring  management  attention;  to 
standardize,  simplify,  and  minimize  reporting  require- 
ments; and  to  use  the  collected  data  to  satisfy  data  re- 
quirements of  higher  commands. 

b.  The  Army  automated  calibration  system  is  de- 
signed to  provide  listings  and  cards  which  can  be  used 
by  Army  installations  to  recall,  schedule,  control,  and 
report  items  of  equipment  included  in  the  cahbration 
program.  Items  which  require  A  level  calibration  are 
included  in  the  control  system  to  provide  for  schedul- 
ing of  items  requiring  calibration  by  area  calibration 
terms.  The  output  listings  of  this  automated  system 
provide  a  means  of  determining  and  scheduling  equip- 
ment requiring  calibration;  a  means  of  determining 
calibration  delinquencies;  and  a  tool  for  determining 
calibration  accomplishments.  DA  Form  2416  (cards)  is 
used  as  hand  receipts  and  as  work  cards  to  update  the 
master  cahbration  files  as  well  as  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  higher  headquarters  reporting  requirements. 

c.  The     Standard     Army     Maintenance     System 
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(SAMS),  when  implemented,  will  replace  all  command- 
unique  maintenance  management  systems  and 
TAMMS  (see  paragraph  l8-4h). 

11-18.  References 

In  addition  to  the  references  quoted  in  the  body  of  this 
chapter,  the  following  publications  pertain  to  mainte- 
nance management  as  shown. 

a.  Army  Regulations  (AR). 

37-55  Uniform   Depot  Maintenance   Cost 

Accounting  and  Production  Re- 
porting System 

37-100  Account/Code  Structure 

220- 1  Unit  Status  Reporting 

220-10  Preparation  for  Oversea  Movement 

of  Units 

700-9  Policies    of    the    Army    Logistics 

System 

700-18  Provisioning   of  US   Army   Equip- 

ment 

700- 126        Logistics  Basic  Functional  Structure 

700- 127         Integrated  Logistics  Support 

710-2  Materiel    Management    for    Using 

Units,  Support  Units,  and  In- 
stallations 

725-50  Requisitioning,   Receipt,  and  Issue 

System 

750-1  Army   Materiel   Maintenance   Con- 

cepts and  Policies 

750-4  Depot  Materiel  and  Support  Train- 

ing Activities 

750-7  Installation    Materiel    Maintenance 

Activities 

750-43  Test,  Measurement,  and  Diagnostic 

Equipment  (TMDE) 

750-51  Maintenance  Assistance  and  Instruc- 

tion Team  (MAIT)  Program 


750-58  Painting,  Camouflage  Painting,  and 

Marking  of  Army  Material 

b.  Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  (DA  Pam). 
325-10  Standards   of  Statistical  Presenta- 
tion 

c.  Field  Manuals  (FM). 

29-10  Supply  Management  in  the  Field 

Army 

29-20  Maintenance  Management  in  The- 

aters of  Operation 

29-23  Direct  Support  Maintenance  Opera- 

tions (Nondivisional) 

29-24  General     Support     Maintenance 

Operations 

29-25  Direct  Exchange,  Shop  Supply,  and 

Operational  Readiness  Float 
Procedures 

29-30-1  Nondivisional  Direct  Support 
Maintenance 

29-45  General  Support  Supply  and  Service 

in  the  Field  Army 

38-750  Logistics  Maintenance  Manual 

54-7  Theater  Army  Logistics 

54-9  Corps  Support  Command  (COSCOM) 

54-10  Logistics 

100-10  Combat  Service  Support 

100-16  Support  Operations  Echelons  Above 

Corps 

d.  Technical  Manuals  (TM). 

38-750  The    Army    Maintenance    Manage- 

ment System  (TAMMS) 

38-750-1  The  Army  Maintenance  Manage- 
ment System  (TAMMS) 


I 
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PART  SIX:  TRANSPORTATION 

CHAPTER  12 

MANAGEMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  OPERATIONS 


Section  I.  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 


12-1.  General 

The  transportation  system,  as  discussed  within  this 
chapter,  will  address  not  only  the  obvious  require- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  Army's  physical  distribution 
system,  but  also  the  agencies  that  are  within  the  trans- 
portation network  and  the  missions  assigned  to  each. 
The  challenge  of  the  logistician  is  to  know  the  capabili- 
ties and  hmitations  of  the  defense  transportation  sys- 
tem and  organize  and  plan  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mission  accordingly.  The  transportation  network  is 
not  only  a  means  of  moving  people  and  things,  but  is 
also  the  principal  buffer  of  the  physical  distribution 
system  with  the  potential  for  providing  elasticity  in 
the  time  required  for  dehvery  of  materiel.  This  elas- 
ticity comes  about  based  on  the  assignment  of  a  re- 
quired dehvery  date  (RDD).  Based  on  the  time  avail- 
able for  the  shipment,  cargo  can  be  consoUdated  and 
routed  to  provide  the  materiel  to  the  customer  on  time, 
at  the  least  cost  to  the  Government.  It  must  be  reahzed 
that  not  aU  the  modes  of  transportation  are  capable  of 
moving  materiel  at  the  same  speed.  The  logistician 
cannot  always  select  the  fastest  mode  of  transporta- 
tion because  with  speed  comes  increased  cost.  The  use 
of  less  costly  modes  of  movement  results  in  additional 
considerations.  For  example,  as  the  time  expands  be- 
tween consignor  and  consignee,  the  cheaper  cost  of 
transportation  is  offset  by  a  requirement  for  more  ma- 
teriel in  the  pipehne  to  maintain  an  even  flow  of  ma- 
teriel to  the  customer.  The  task  of  the  logistician  is  to 
effect  a  balance  between  materiel  acquisition  and 
transportation  modes  for  the  least  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment while  increasing  the  materiel  readiness  of  the 
Army. 

12-2.  Organizations  Outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD) 

a.  The  DOD  transportation  organization  and  man- 
agement are  influenced  by  many  external  organiza- 
tions and  agencies.  The  more  important  of  these  are: 

(1)  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT). 

(2)  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB). 

(3)  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (ICC). 

(4)  Maritime  Administration  (MARAD). 

(5)  Federal  Maritime  Commission  (FMC). 

(6)  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  (NTSB). 


b.  DOT  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  nation- 
al transportation  policies  and  programs  conducive  to 
the  provision  of  fast,  safe,  efficient,  and  convenient 
transportation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  co- 
ordinates many  transportation  services  and  encour- 
ages the  cooperation  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  Gov- 
ernment transportation  activities  as  well  as  pertinent 
industry  and  labor  groups.  The  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration (FAA),  Federal  Highway  Administration 
(FHWA),  and  Federal  Railroad  Administration  (FRA) 
are  important  elements  of  the  DOT.  These  elements, 
among  other  responsibilities,  make  rules  and  establish 
systems  to  insure  the  safety  of  these  modes  of  trans- 
portation. The  US  Coast  Guard,  Saint  Laurence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  and  Urban  Mass 
Transit  are  also  operation  elements  within  DOT. 

c.  CAB  is  the  agency  responsible  for  granting  au- 
thorizations and  issuing  permits  to  air  carriers,  regu- 
lating rates  and  fares,  granting  subsidies,  granting 
loans  to  purchase  aircraft,  and  assisting  in  establish- 
ing or  developing  international  air  routes  and  services. 

d.  ICC  is  responsible  to  each  of  the  three  branches 
of  Government  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  in  foreign  commerce  to  the  extent  that  it 
takes  place  in  the  United  States.  The  authority  of  the 
ICC  encompasses  transportation  economics.  It  regu- 
lates rates  among  competing  and  like  modes  of  trans- 
portation, and  transportation  services;  grants  rights  to 
operate  transportation  services;  and  approves  applica- 
tions to  construct/abandon  railroad  lines. 

e.  MARAD  grants  construction-differential  and 
operating-differential  subsidies  to  meet  the  disparity 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  costs  of  ship- 
building and  operations.  In  addition,  it  conducts  re- 
search of  shipbuilding  and  operations,  prescribes  and 
administers  ship  operations  and  repair  standards, 
maintains  the  reserve  fleets  and  reserve  shipyards  for 
emergency  use,  and  operates  the  US  Merchant  Marine 
Academy.  MARAD  is  part  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

/.  FMC,  an  independent  agency,  regulates  common 
water  carriers  in  offshore  commerce  in  administrative 
areas  generally  analogous  to  those  of  the  ICC  and 
CAB. 
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g.  NTSB  is  an  independent  agency  which  has  its 
own  statutory  responsibiUties  and  executive  authority. 
Its  functions,  powers,  and  duties  are  to  determine  the 
cause  or  probable  cause  of  transportation  accidents. 

12-3.  The  DOD  Transportation  System 

Each  of  the  agencies  and  individuals  discussed  in  this 
paragraph  play  key  roles  in  providing  guidance,  direc- 
tion, and  support  to  the  Army  transportation  system. 

a.  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
(SECDEF)  has  two  primary  sources  of  advice  on  mat- 
ters affecting  transportation.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logis- 
tics (ASD(MRA&L))  advises  him  on  general  logistics 
pohcy  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  advise  him 
on  matters  affecting  multiple  support  operations.  In 
addition,  single  managerships  have  been  established 
for  the  management  of  land,  sea,  and  air  modes  of 
transportation  (see  paragraph  12-4).  DOD  relies  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  commercial  transportation  in- 
dustry to  meet  defense  transportation  requirements 
within  the  Continental  United  States  (CONUS).  Con- 
sequently, the  availability  of  a  diverse,  efficient  trans- 
portation industry  is  fundamental  to  national  security. 

b.  Transporta  Hon  Managemen  t  Agencies. 

(1)  J4,  JCS.  This  JCS  agency  concerns  itself  with 
the  capability  of  deploying  and  sustaining  military 
forces  worldwide.  Within  J4,  the  Deputy  Director  for 
Logistics/Strategic  Mobility  uses  subordinate  staff  ele- 
ments to  evaluate  current  movement  capability  and 
analyze  future  requirements  for  strategic  mobility. 

(2)  ASD(MRA&L).  The  ASD(MRA&L)  is  a  staff  as- 
sistant to  the  SECDEF  in  several  functional  fields,  one 
of  which  is  transportation.  To  assist  him  in  this  area, 
he  has  a  staff  assistant  in  the  Director  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Distribution  PoUcy. 

(3)  Director  of  Transportation  and  Distribution 
Policy.  General  transportation  policies  for  the 
ASD(MRA&L)  are  developed  by  this  director.  The  di- 
rectorate is  delegated  broad  responsibilities  for  trans- 
portation and  warehousing  in  the  domestic,  foreign, 
and  international  areas.  These  responsibilities  include 
developing,  recommending,  and  evaluating  policies, 
practices,  systems,  and  procedures  incident  to  both 
current  operations  and  mobilization  planning.  This  of- 
fice also  directs  the  single  managers  in  transportation 
and  traffic  management. 

c.  The  Joint  Transportation  Board  (JTB).  The  JTB 
is  an  agency  of  the  JCS  responsible  for  insuring  that 
common-user  movement  resources  assigned  or  avail- 
able are  used  to  achieve  the  maximum  benefit  in  meet- 
ing objectives.  When  a  situation  exists  in  which  re- 
quirements exceed  movement  capabilities  and  the 
services  cannot  resolve  confhcting  interests,  the  JTB 


is  responsible  for  the  allocation  of  transportation  re- 
sources. 

12-4.  DOD   Single   Manager  Transporta- 
tion Operating  Agencies 

a.  General.  The  three  transportation  operating 
agencies  designated  to  support  DOD  transportation  re- 
quirements are  the  Military  Traffic  Management  Com- 
mand (MTMC),  Military  SeaUft  Command  (MSC),  and 
MiUtary  Airlift  Command  (MAC).  It  should  be  noted 
that  MSC  and  MAC  are  primarily  mode  oriented, 
while  MTMC  acts  as  the  interface  between  defense 
shippers  and  commercial  and  defense  carriers. 

b.  MTMC. 

(1)  MTMC  is  a  major  command  of  the  Army,  and 
is  the  operating  agency  through  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  executes  his  responsibility  as  the  DOD  single 
manager  for  military  traffic,  land  transportation,  and 
common-user  ocean  terminals.  Its  mission  is  to  provide 
responsive,  flexible  support  in  peace  and  war  to  the 
operating  forces  of  the  US  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps.  MTMC  provides  the  HOW  of  movement 
management  when  the  military  shipper  decides 
WHEN,  WHERE,  and  WHAT  is  to  be  moved.  As  a 
transportation  operator,  MTMC  provides  ocean  termi- 
nal services  to  DOD.  As  a  transportation  manager, 
MTMC  manages  freight  and  passenger  transportation 
in  CONUS  and  manages  the  worldwide  personal  prop- 
erty moving  and  storage  program.  As  a  transportation 
advisor,  MTMC  evaluates  defense  transportation  ac- 
tivities and  recommends  system  improvement  to  the 
SECDEF  and  to  the  mihtary  services  (see  AR  55-355). 

(2)  Field  activities  commanded  by  HQ,  MTMC  are: 
eastern  and  western  commands  in  CONUS;  Transpor- 
tation Engineering  Agency;  and  MTMC  Transporta- 
tion Terminal  Command,  Europe  (TTCE). 

(3)  The  eastern  area,  in  addition  to  its  responsi- 
bility for  traffic  management  in  the  34  Eastern  and 
Central  States  and  for  terminal  operations  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts,  controls  and  routes  petroleum, 
oil,  and  lubricant  (POL)  products  throughout  CONUS 
and  manages  the  Defense  Freight  Railway  Interchange 
Fleet  (DFRIF). 

(4)  The  western  area,  in  addition  to  its  traffic 
management  functions  in  the  14  Western  States  and 
its  ocean  terminal  operations  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
operates  a  Military  Air  Traffic  Coordinating  Office 
(MATCO)  at  each  CONUS  aerial  port  of  embarkation. 

(5)  The  Transportation  Engineering  Agency 
(TEA),  provides  traffic  and  safety  engineering  services 
for  DOD,  conducts  transportability  studies,  and  pub- 
lishes land  transportability  guidance  for  the  military 
services  (see  AR  70-47). 

(6)  TTCE  exercises  command  over  military  water 
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terminals  in  northern  and  central  Europe.  This  mis- 
sion includes  receipt,  handling,  documentation,  and 
port  clearance  of  DOD-sponsored  cargo  and  privately 
owned  vehicles. 

c.  MCS. 

(1)  The  single  manager  for  ocean  transportation  is 
the  MSC.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  been  given 
the  responsibility  for  this  phase  of  the  military  trans- 
portation system.  The  MSC,  a  major  operating  force  of 
the  Navy,  is  organized  as  a  worldwide  command.  As 
the  single-manager  operating  agency  for  ocean  trans- 
portation, MSC  performs  a  fourfold  mission: 

(a)  Provides  an  immediate  seaUft  capability  in 
emergencies. 

(6)  Plans  for  expansion  in  emergencies. 

(c)  Provides  peacetime  ocean  transportation  for 
DOD  and  other  authorized  agencies. 

(d)  Provides  ships  for  oceanographic  explora- 
tion, range  instrumentation,  missile  tracking,  etc. 

(2)  MSC  coordinates  closely  with  the  shipper  serv- 
ices (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps),  and 
with  the  other  single-manager  transportation  agencies 
(MTMC  and  MAC).  The  relationship  with  MTMC  is 
especially  close  in  the  CONUS  area  commands  because 
military  cargo  flows  to  MSC  through  the  movement 
control  channels  to  MTMC. 

(3)  MTMC  submits  customer  shipping  require- 
ments to  MSC  in  three  major  segments:  dry  cargo,  pas- 
senger, and  petroleum.  MSC  then  has  four  sources  of 
seaUft  capability  by  which  it  can  meet  these  shipping 
requirements:  the  MSC  Nucleus  Fleet,  the  Merchant 
Marine,  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  and,  as  a 
last  resort,  foreign  flag  shipping  including  Effective 
US  Control  (EUSC)  ships. 

(4)  The  active  Merchant  Marine,  the  main  re- 
source for  augmenting  military  seaUft,  is  composed  of 
berth  liners,  which  are  regularly  scheduled  on  specific 
routes,  and  tramps,  which  are  not  regularly  scheduled 
or  routed  and  which  operate  on  an  opportune-lift  basis. 

(5)  The  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  is  that 
body  of  inactive  ships  most  of  which  were  built  during 
World  War  II  and  are  not  required  in  peacetime  by 
either  maritime  industry  or  the  military.  During  emer- 
gencies, these  ships  can  be  activated  and  used  by  MSC 
and  operated  by  commercial  companies  under  General 
Agency  Agreements. 

(6)  Special  projects  form  another  aspect  of  MSC 
operations.  MSC  ships  have  been  involved  in  such  di- 
verse programs  as  oceanographic  and  hydrographic  re- 
search; missile  range  instrumentation  and  tracking; 
helicopter  maintenance  and  repair;  and  tracking  and 
communications  for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  Apollo  space  project. 

d.  MAC. 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  designated 


the  single  manager  for  airlift  service.  He  performs  this 
mission  through  the  MAC  which  provides  common- 
user  airlift  service  for  all  components  of  DOD,  and  as 
authorized,  for  other  agencies  of  the  US  Government, 
between  points  in  the  US  and  oversea  areas,  and  be- 
tween and  within  oversea  areas.  MAC  became  a  speci- 
fied command  in  1977.  As  a  specified  command,  MAC 
reports  to  the  President  through  the  SECDEF  during 
declared  emergencies.  Further,  MAC  is  charged  with 
maintaining,  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness,  the  mili- 
tary airlift  system  necessary  to  perform  all  airlift 
tasks,  under  emergency  conditions,  as  assigned  by  the 
JCS  in  approved  war  plans  and  appropriate  JCS  and 
Air  Force  guidance  documents.  Peacetime  training  in- 
sures the  ability  to  carry  out  the  wartime  deployment 
mission.  A  valuable  byproduct  of  this  training  is  the 
airlift  capability  used  to  support  US  forces  throughout 
the  world.  Airlift  requirements,  established  by  various 
Government  agencies,  are  fulfilled  by  MAC  in  accord- 
ance with  JCS  directed  priorities.  The  MAC  organic 
airlift  force  consists  of  C-130  Hercules,  C-141  Star- 
lifters,  and  C-5  Galaxies. 

(2)  MAC  active  military  force  is  augmented  by  the 
wartime  mobilization  assignment  of  its  Reserve  forces 
(Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard).  The  capa- 
bility of  this  augmentation  force  is  supplied  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  support  routine  logistical  operations. 
These  readily  available  resources  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  total  strategic  airlift  force  and  are  exercised  pe- 
riodically to  test  their  effectiveness. 

(3)  More  than  20  US  civilian  airlines  are  under 
contract  to  augment  the  MAC  peacetime  airlift.  They 
also  commit  their  most  suitable  aircraft  to  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  for  emergency  airUft  re- 
quirements of  a  military  contingency.  This  would  al- 
low MAC  aircraft  to  concentrate  on  purely  military 
missions  at  that  time.  Thus,  the  airlines  augment  MAC 
during  peace  and  war. 

(4)  MAC  is  also  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
specialized  airlift  wings  to  perform  the  following  mis- 
sions: 

(a)  Provisions  of  air  transport  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  US  and  foreign  dignitaries. 

(6)  Provision  of  aeromedical  evacuation  of  sick 
and  wounded  DOD  personnel  within  CONUS  and  near 
offshore  areas. 

(c)  Provision  of  speciaUzed  aircrew  training  for 
the  C-141  and  C-5  aircraft. 

(5)  MAC  also  meets  global  requirements  for  com- 
plex support  activities  through  four  technical  service 
organizations: 

(a)  The  Air  Weather  Service  plans,  programs, 
and  provides  operational  aerospace  environmental 
support  to  the  Air  Force  and  Army.  Using  computer- 
ized systems,  satellites,  and  a  variety  of  specialized  air- 
craft. Air  Weather  Service  furnishes  environmental 
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services  used  in  military  decisionmaking  processes. 

(b)  The  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Service 
(ARRS)  fulfills  the  global  need  for  search,  rescue,  and 
recovery  of  personnel  and  US  aerospace  equipment  on 
land  and  sea. 

(c)  The  Aerospace  Cartographic  and  Geodetic 
Service  provides  mapmaking  and  gravity  measuring 
data  to  a  variety  of  governmental  agencies. 

(d)  The  Aerospace  Audiovisual  Service  compiles 
and  maintains  a  pictorial  record  of  Air  Force  combat 
and  support  activities  worldwide,  provides  optical  in- 
strumentation for  engineering  analysis,  and  products 
to  satisfy  Air  Force  requirements  for  training,  motiva- 
tion, information,  technical  reporting,  and  special 
projects. 

Neither  the  Marine  Corps  nor  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  (DLA)  operate  any  transportation  facilities  of 
their  own,  but  rely  instead  on  available  military  and 
commercial  capabiHties. 

12-5.  DA  Transportation  Service  Organi- 
zations 

a.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installa- 
tions, Logistics,  and  Financial  Management) 
(ASAXIL&FM))  includes,  among  his  responsibiUties, 
the  distribution  and  transportation  functions.  In  this 
role  he  monitors  the  transportation  service  activities 
of  the  Army  and  estabUshes  certain  broad  pohcies. 

b.  Under  the  General  Staff  supervision  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  (DCSLOG),  the  Di- 
rector of  Transportation,  Energy,  and  Troop  Support 
is  the  focal  point  for  the  control  and  coordination  of 
Army  transportation  services.  He  insures  integration 
of  transportation  concepts,  doctrine,  and  related  em- 
ployment of  equipment  into  the  total  doctrine  for 
operations  of  the  Army  in  the  field.  He  also  influences 
the  initiation  of  new  concepts  and  provides  active  sup- 
port for  the  improvement  of  mobihty  worldwide. 

c.  The  Directorate  of  Supply,  Maintenance,  and 
Transportation,  US  Army  Materiel  Development  and 
Readiness  Command  (DARCOM),  is  responsible  for 
plans,  programs,  and  doctrine;  and  the  coordination  of 
certain  traffic  management  and  freight  movement  ac- 
tivities within  DARCOM. 

d.  The  DARCOM  Logistics  Control  Activity  (LCA) 
is  tasked  with  monitoring  supply  and  transportation 
actions  relating  to  Army-sponsored  requisitions  placed 
on  the  wholesale  supply  system  and  reporting  on  the 
performance  of  the  total  logistics  pipeline.  The  LCA 
maintains  a  computerized  data  bank  known  as  the 
Logistics  InteUigence  File  (LIF).  The  LIF  contains  sup- 
ply and  shipment  status  and  other  information  on  req- 
uisitions, transportation  receipts,  and  transportation 
Hft  data.  The  LCA  also  serves  as  the  Army's  air  clear- 
ance authority  for  all  Army-sponsored,  CONUS  out- 


bound air  shipments.  Additional  data  on  LCA/LEF  is 
outHned  in  FM  38-704. 

e.  Installation  Transportation  Officers/Depot  Trans- 
portation Officers  (ITO/DTO)  are  members  of  the  mili- 
tary activity  to  which  they  are  assigned  and  are  the 
commander's  staff  advisors  on  all  transportation  mat- 
ters. They  participate  in  the  transportation  aspect  of 
installation/depot  master  planning,  traffic  control, 
supply  management,  procurements,  and  other  activi- 
ties in  which  transportation  is  a  factor.  They,  in  effect, 
are  the  installation/depot  traffic  managers,  and  their 
mission  is  to  provide  transportation  services  in  sup- 
port of  the  instaUation/depot  mission  in  consonance 
with  the  desires  and  pohcies  of  the  commander.  In  per- 
forming this  mission,  the  ITO/DTO  must  insiure  com- 
pliance with  the  laws,  tariffs,  and  regulations  of  the 
regulatory  bodies  (apphcable  to  mihtary  installations 
at  all  levels  of  command)  governing  the  shipment  of 
personnel  and  materiel  via  commercial  carriers.  These 
include  DOT,  ICC,  American  Trucking  Association, 
Association  of  American  RaHroads,  CAB,  and  US 
Coast  Guard  regulations  applicable  to  the  several 
modes  of  transportation.  The  ITO  must  insure  compli- 
ance with  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  official 
use  of  motor  vehicles  in  support  of  the  installation  or 
activity.  Since  most  mihtary  shipments  begin  or  end  at 
a  mihtary  installation,  the  ITOs/DTOs  are  probably 
the  most  essential  link  in  the  Army  Transportation 
System.  Their  fimctions,  responsibilities,  and  authori- 
ties are  addressed  in  AR  55-355. 

12-6.  Trends  in  Transportation 

a.  Containerization.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
transportation  innovation  in  recent  years  is  the  in- 
creased use  of  containers  to  move  cargo.  DOD  has  used 
container  express  (CONEX)  containers  within  the 
existing  transportation  pipeUne  for  a  number  of  years. 
Today,  however,  containerization  is  being  thought  of 
not  as  a  physical  piece  of  equipment  but  as  a  system  of 
transportation  offering  uninterrupted  transportation 
through  movement  of  cargo  from  point  of  origin  to 
ultimate  oversea  destination  using  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation. This  concept  has  been  advanced  to  a  large 
degree  by  the  ocean  carriers'  use  of  standard  conamer- 
cial  intermodal  containers  commonly  referred  to  as 
SEA  VANS.  The  most  commonly  available  containers 
are  of  20-,  24-,  27-,  35-,  and  40-foot  lengths  and  are  de- 
signed for  rapid  interchange  between  special  rail  cars, 
trailer  chassis,  and  ships.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  of  operation  are  reduced  cargo  handhng,  re- 
duced loss  and  damage,  reduced  packing  requirements, 
greater  ship  utihzation,  and  increased  port/terminal 
capabihty.  It  has  been  estimated  that  80  percent  of 
DOD  cargo  is  containerizable,  making  it  likely  that 
this  trend  will  continue.  Because  of  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  containers,  rapid  turnaround  is  of  vital  im- 
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portance.  To  avoid  costly  detention  charges,  as  well  as 
insure  availability,  controls  are  required  to  insure 
rapid  unloading  and  return  of  containers  to  carriers 
(see  FM  55-70,  Army  Transportation  Container 
Operations,  and  FM  54-11,  Container  Movement  and 
Handling  in  the  Theater  of  Operations). 

b.  Container-Oriented  Distribution  System  (CODS). 
Efforts  are  underway  to  develop  and  expand  the  use  of 
containers  (both  military  owned  and  commercial  con- 
tainers) in  the  distribution  of  all  commodities  eligible 
for  containerization.  Part  of  the  CODS  initiative  is  to 
accomplish  the  various  actions  identified  in  the  Con- 
tainerized Ammunition  Distribution  System  (CADS) 
study  which  are  oriented  toward  increasing  the 
amount  of  containerized  conventional  ammunition 
shipped  overseas.  The  CODS  initiative  will  result  in  an 
overall,  long-range  Army  Master  Container  Program 
(AMCP)  to  insure  that  all  facets  of  containerization  are 
considered  and  used  by  DA  wherever  possible  and  in 
the  Army's  best  interest. 

c.  Application  of  Automatic  Data  Processing  (ADP) 
and  Communications  in  Management  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

(1)  Automated  System  for  Transportation  Data 
(AUTOSTRAD).  Various  subsystems  designed  to  pro- 
vide automation  support  to  all  aspects  of  MTMC  trans- 
portation movement  management  and  terminal  opera- 
tions responsibilities. 

(2)  Terminal  Operation  and  Movements  Manage- 
ment System  (TOMMS).  TOMMS  is  comprised  of  two 
major  subsystems: 

(a)  DA  Movements  Management  System 
(DAMMS).  DAMMS  is  designed  to  assist  the  theater 
Army  (TA)  Movement  Control  Center  (MCC)  in  per- 
forming its  functions  of  total  movement  management. 
DAMMS  also  performs  evaluations. 

(6)  DA  Standard  Port  System  (DASPS).  A  sys- 
tem for  management  and  operation  of  oversea  ports. 
This  system  performs  three  basic  functions  for  the 
user;  import,  export,  and  activity  processes.  This  sys- 
tem, when  upgraded  to  DA  Standard  Port  System- 
Enhanced  (DASPS-E),  will  interface  with  the  LIF 
(paragraph  12-5rf)  and  the  MTMC  Terminal  Manage- 
ment Systems  (TERMS). 

(3)  Aerial  Port  Documentation  and  Management 
Systems  (ADAM  I)  and  (ADAM  II).  ADAM  I  includes 
all  airUfted  DOD  receipt  and  Uft  data  for  the  oversea 
theater  and  is  included  in  DAMMS.  ADAM  II  provides 
air  movement  data  to  the  logistics  intelligence  file  for 
CONUS  outbound  and  retrograde  MAC  channel  move- 
ments. 


(4)  Defense  Intransit  Item  Visibility  System 
(DIIVS).  Currently  in  the  initial  stages  of  development 
and  approval,  DIIVS  will  receive  intransit  data  from 
DAMMS  regarding  movement  status  of  cargo  in  the 
theater  of  operations  (visibility-in- transit). 

d.  Logistics-Over-the-Shore  (LOTS)  Operations.  A 
means  of  providing  vital  support  to  a  theater  of  opera- 
tions when  estabUshed  ports  are  not  available  or  ade- 
quate. LOTS  operations  involve  discharging  ships  an- 
chored offshore  and  bringing  the  cargo  in-country  over 
the  beach. 

e.  Watercraft  and  Materials  Handling  Equipment 
(MHE).  This  involves  the  development  of  an  improved 
family  of  Ughterage  and  harbor  craft,  and  related 
MHE. 

/.  Barge-Carrying  Ships.  Ocean  cargo  vessels  es- 
pecially designed  to  load  and  discharge  their  own 
barges  offshore  away  from  congested  or  shallow  ports 
(Seabee  and  LASH). 

g.  Intermodality.  Containers,  containerships,  roll- 
on/rolloff  techniques,  piggyback  service,  and  other 
equipment  of  techniques  that  faciUtate  the  integration 
and  interchangeability  of  freight  movements  between 
different  modes  of  transportation. 

h.  Direct  Support  System  (DSS).  Transportation 
plays  a  significant  role  in  this  physical  distribution 
system.  The  system  is  designed  to  move  materiel  from 
the  wholesale  system  to  the  using  units  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  includes  the  Airline  of  Communica- 
tion (ALOC)  (FM  38-725). 

12-7.  Shipment  of  Classified  and  Sensi- 
tive Materials 

Movement  of  classified  and  sensitive  materials  re- 
quires special  transportation  considerations.  Chapter 
226  of  AR  55-355  provides  guidance  for  shipment  of 
this  type  of  materiel.  CompUance  with  DOD  5200: 1-R 
and  AR  380-55  for  classified  shipments  and  chapter 
VI  of  DOD  5100.76-M  for  sensitive  material  is  re- 
quired. 

12-8.  Shipments  of  Hazardous  Materials 

The  movement  of  hazardous  or  dangerous  materials  re- 
quires special  transportation  considerations.  Chapter 
216  of  AR  55-355  deals  exclusively  with  the  transpor- 
tation of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles.  The 
movement  of  chemical  surety  material  is  covered  in 
AR  50-6;  the  transportation  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
components  is  contained  in  AR  50-5. 
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Section  II.  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES  IN  A  THEATER  OF  OPERATIONS 


12-9.  General 

a.  The  basic  objectives  of  transportation  services 
overseas  do  not  differ  from  those  in  CONUS.  The 
orientation  changes  from  the  use  of  commercial  car- 
riers to  greater  reUance  on  miUtary  units  and  their  or- 
ganic equipment  for  the  movement  of  personnel  and 
materiel.  Also,  in  the  combat  zone,  the  selection  of 
modes  and  routes  of  transportation  is  influenced  by 
enemy  potential  actions  and  the  tactical  need.  Host- 
country  transportation  capabiUties  and  restrictions 
are  additional  considerations. 

h.  In  the  theater  of  operations,  transportation  serv- 
ices are  provided  by  the  transportation  elements  of 
theater,  Army,  and  independent  corps  in  three  func- 
tional areas.  These  are: 

(1)  Transportation  mode  operations  (air,  motor, 
rail,  and  water  transport). 

(2)  Transportation  movement  management  (ex- 
cluding POL  by  pipeUne). 

(3)  Terminal  operations. 

12-10.  Base   Development    Planning   for 
Transportation 

a.  Adequate  logistics  support  of  operational  forces 
is  contingent  upon  the  timely  development  of  bases. 
The  capabilities  of  these  bases  for  supporting  various 
modes  of  transportation  are  among  the  foremost  con- 
siderations. During  contingency  planning  base  de- 
velopment requirements  will  be  identified  and  detailed 
as  an  appendix  to  the  logistics  annex  of  the  operation 
plan(OPLAN). 

h.  In  most  cases,  both  ocean  and  air  terminals  will 
be  required.  Plans  must  be  based  on  estimates  of  per- 
centages of  cargo  which  will  be  brought  in  by  air  and 
by  water.  These  estimates  are  further  broken  down 
into  percentages  of  various  types  of  commodities;  e.g., 
dry  cargo,  bulk  petroleum,  and  ammunition.  The  vari- 
ous types  of  packaging  must  be  considered  since  these 
will  determine  the  types  of  facilities  required.  Pal- 
letized shipments,  for  example,  require  facilities  radi- 
cally different  from  those  for  containerized  shipments. 
The  methods  of  delivery  to  the  terminal  are  varied  and 
can  greatly  influence  transportation  requirements.  De- 
Uvery  from  ship  to  shore  by  Ughters  or  by  amphibious 
vehicles  may  be  satisfactory;  or  movement  directly 
from  ship  to  depot  by  helicopter  may  be  a  useful  ex- 
pedient. Air  delivery  may  be  by  relatively  small  air- 
craft or  heUcopters  to  hastily  prepared  landing  strips. 

c.  Lines  of  communications  connecting  terminals 
with  supply  organizations  and  units  must  be  planned 
to  accommodate  the  potentials  of  the  terminals.  A 
high-capacity  air  terminal,  for  example,  is  of  reduced 
value  if  the  roads  emanating  from  it  are  inadequate. 


When  determining  gross  transportation  requirements, 
the  needs  of  the  local  civilian  population  as  well  as 
those  of  the  United  States  and  allied  military  forces 
must  be  considered.  Requirements  for  marine  termi- 
nals, pipeUnes,  and  tank  farms  are  determined  from 
an  analysis  of  the  type  of  miUtary  operation,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  specific  environment,  and  the  de- 
livery system  to  be  employed. 

12-11.  Theater  Transportation  Services 

The  theater  commander  is  responsible  for  coordinating 
all  means  of  transportation  (including  that  provided 
by  US  forces  and  by  host  or  allied  nations)  assigned  to 
his  command.  He  allocates  to  his  subordinate  ele- 
ments, which  may  include  either  subordinate  unified 
or  separate  service  conunands,  a  portion  of  the  total 
transport  capability.  A  detailed  discussion  of  Army 
transportation  services  in  a  theater  of  operations  is 
contained  in  FM  55-1.  Figure  12-1  is  an  organization 
chart  of  the  transportation  organization  in  a  theater  of 
operations. 

a.  When  the  subordinate  command  to  which  trans- 
port is  allocated  is  a  unified  command,  it  is  responsible 
for  controlling  and  coordinating  all  common  service 
and  common  user  transportation  and  terminal  service 
allocated  to  the  command,  including  intertheater  air 
and  surface  transportation.  Where  a  subordinate  uni- 
fied commander  is  delegated  the  responsibiUty  for  con- 
trolling and  coordinating  transportation  and  use  of 
allocated  transportation  space,  he  may  establish  a 
joint  or  unified  movement  control  center  (MCC)  to 
manage  the  transport  capability  allocated  to  him. 

b.  When  no  subordinate  unified  command  exists, 
the  theater  commander  normally  delegates  to  the  TA 
the  responsibility  for  providing  and  coordinating  sur- 
face transportation  in  support  of  all  US  forces  and  for 
controlhng  the  use  of  space  allocated  to  the  Army  for 
intratheater  or  intertheater  airlift  or  seaUf t. 

(1)  The  TA  commander,  to  carry  out  his  trans- 
portation control  and  coordination  responsibilities,  de- 
velops and  issues  policy  directives  to  his  major  subor- 
dinate commands  which,  in  most  theaters,  includes 
one  or  more  corps  and  the  TA  transportation  com- 
mand. These  directives  are  usually  the  minimimi  re- 
quired to  facilitate  throughput  distribution  and  to  in- 
sure effective  transportation  support  under  all  condi- 
tions. 

(2)  The  TA  commander  suballots  the  total  Army 
transport  capability  to  subordinate  commanders.  To 
these  commanders  he  gives  the  responsibility  for  man- 
aging, within  prescribed  guidelines,  the  movement 
capability  so  allotted  and  for  regulating  and  coordinat- 
ing the  use  of  the  road  space  within  their  respective 
areas  of  responsibiUty. 
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12-12.  Assistant    Chief    of    Staff    (ACS). 
Transportation,  TA 

a.  The  transportation  functions  of  the  TA  are  moni- 
tored by  specialists  assigned  to  the  TA  General  Staff 
Section  of  the  ACS,  Transportation.  The  primary 
duties  of  these  speciaUsts  are  to  advise  the  commander 
and  staff  on  all  transportation  matters,  to  develop 
plans  or  planning  guidance  necessary  to  provide  an 
efficient  transportation  service  for  the  command,  and 
to  provide  technical  supervision  of  all  MCCs  within 
the  theater.  (FM  55-1  contains  a  more  detailed  discus- 
sion of  responsibilities  and  functions  of  the  ACS, 
Transportation.)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  to 
the  TA  commander,  the  ACS,  Transportation,  uses  his 
own  staff  resources  and  those  of  the  transportation 
command  (TRANSCOM). 

h.  The  TA  headquarters  (TAHQ)  staff  is  a  broad  pol- 
icy and  planning  staff  which  operates  on  a  manage- 
ment-by-exception basis.  It  develops  broad  policy  and 
planning  guidance  and  does  not  become  involved  in 
day-to-day  operations,  planning,  implementation,  or 
management.  The  MCC  operates  under  the  staff  super- 
vision of  the  TA  ACS,  Transportation.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily collocated  with  TAHQ,  but  must  be  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  ADP  facihties.  Technical  speciahsts  re- 
quired for  the  operation  of  the  MCC  are  normally  pro- 
vided by  TRANSCOM.  TRANSCOM  performs  the 
complete  operational  mission  which  includes  opera- 
tional planning  and  management,  implementing  and 
evaluating  plans  and  directives,  and  summary  report- 
ing to  TAHQ.  It  also  provides  representation  on  joint 
theater  boards  and  committees.  Although  its  organiza- 
tion is  flexible,  a  typical  TRANSCOM  may  include: 

(1)  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company. 

(2)  Signal  Detachment. 

(3)  Terminal  Transfer  Companies. 

(4)  Motor  Transport  Group. 

(5)  Aviation  Battahon. 

(6)  Transportation  Terminal  Group. 

(7)  Transportation  Railway  Group. 

c.  If  required,  a  Joint  MiUtary  Transportation 
Board  can  be  estabUshed  at  theater  level.  This  board 
recommends  allocation  of  all  theater  transportation 
resources  in  accordance  with  the  theater  commander's 
priorities.  The  commander  of  the  TRANSCOM  nor- 
mally participates  in  the  activities  of  the  Joint  Mili- 
tary Transportation  Board. 

d.  At  TA  level,  transportation  functions  are  carried 
out  by  the  TRANSCOM.  The  TRANSCOM,  located  in 
the  communications  zone,  is  a  major  mission  command 


of  the  TAHQ,  and  is  the  principal  Army  transporta- 
tion headquarters  in  the  theater  of  operations.  The 
mission  of  the  TRANSCOM  is  to: 

(1)  Command  and  control  transportation  units 
and  other  assigned  or  attached  imits  required  for 
operation  of  the  TA  transportation  service. 

(2)  Provide  staff  assistance  to  the  TA  ACS,  Move- 
ments, for  TA  level  transportation  plans,  poUcies,  and 
procedures. 

(3)  Coordinate  transportation  service  support 
matters  with  other  US  forces,  TA  major  commands, 
corps  support  commands  (COSCOM),  and  host  and  al- 
lied nations. 

(4)  Control  indigenous  transportation  resources 
allocated  to  the  TA  transportation  service. 

e.  At  the  corps  level,  transportation  functions  are 
performed  by  a  motor  transportation  (TMT)  group  and 
MCC  unit  assigned  to  COSCOM.  These  organizations 
are  responsible  for  day-to-day  management  of  the 
transportation  resources  and  road  nets  of  the  corps 
and  for  providing  line-haul  motor  transportation  and 
local  delivery  of  personnel  and  cargo  on  corpswide 
basis.  The  support  groups  of  the  corps  normally  have 
no  transportation  units  assigned.  Units  in  or  passing 
through  the  corps  rear  area  and  receiving  combat  serv- 
ice support  from  the  COSCOM  support  groups  are  fur- 
nished transportation  and  movements  services  by  the 
TMT  group  and  the  MCC.  BattaUons  of  the  TMT  are 
dispersed  throughout  the  COSCOM  area  at  locations 
where  their  employment  can  best  meet  the  motor 
transport  requirements  of  COSCOM.  Movement  pri- 
orities are  established  by  the  TA  or  Corps  G-3/G-4,  as 
appropriate,  and  are  implemented  by  the  COSCOM 
ACS,  Transportation,  through  the  MCC.  Based  on 
these  priorities,  the  MCC  balances  requirements 
against  available  transport  capability  and  allocates  the 
capabiUty  to  meet  requirements. 

/.  The  transportation  group  is  organized  on  a  build- 
ing block  principle.  The  group  is  tailored  and  its  units 
deployed  to  meet  requirements  imposed  by  terrain, 
supported  troop  strength,  available  transportation 
net,  and  intensity  of  combat.  The  group  coordinates 
closely  with  the  TA  TRANSCOM  and  directs  the  es- 
tablishment of  airheads,  truckheads,  and  railheads  at 
sites  mutually  advantageous  to  both  units  and  which 
will  faciUtate  the  throughput  of  cargo  and  replace- 
ments moving  forward  from  the  communications  zone. 
The  transport  capabiUty  of  the  task  units  attached  to 
the  transportation  group  is  allocated  by  the  COSCOM 
MCC. 
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Section  III.  TRANSPORTATION  MODE  AND  TERMINAL  OPERATIONS 
IN  A  THEATER  OF  OPERATIONS 


12-13.  Mode  Operations 

a.  The  operation  of  military  railways  in  a  theater  of 
operations  is  a  responsibility  of  the  TRANSCOM  and 
its  subordinate  railway  units.  The  senior  railway  unit 
is  responsible  for  planning  the  organization  and  em- 
ployment of  its  subordinate  railway  units.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  a  land  mass  theater,  the  basic  responsibil- 
ity for  railway  operations  will  be  with  the  host  nation 
and  that  military  units  will  be  utilized  to  supplement 
the  host  nation's  capabiUties.  The  rail  mode  is  capable 
of  moving  large  tonnages  over  long  distances  at  rela- 
tively high  speeds.  The  rail  mode  is  specially  appro- 
priate for  the  movement  of  containers  forward  into 
the  theater. 

(1)  The  TRANSCOM  is  responsible  for  long-range 
planning  for  the  employment  of  the  railway  transport 
service.  In  a  combined  theater  of  operations,  this  plan- 
ning will  be  coordinated  with  the  host  nation  so  that 
the  types  of  units  which  can  be  of  most  value  are  em- 
ployed at  the  most  advantageous  locations.  The  gen- 
eral poUcies  and  plans  developed  by  the  TRANSCOM 
are  furnished  to  the  railway  units  for  their  operational 
planning. 

(2)  The  senior  railway  unit  plans  the  composition 
of  its  subordinate  units  and  delineates  the  tasks  for 
which  each  is  responsible.  In  combined  operations,  the 
group  is  primarily  responsible  for  coordination  with 
host  nations  on  such  items  as  operating  rules  and 
procedures;  combined  staffing;  the  use  of  repair  and 
maintenance  facilities;  and  record  and  reporting  proce- 
dures. 

(3)  The  railway  battaUon  plans  and  coordinates 
the  activities  of  the  various  mission  companies  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

b.  Army  air  transport  for  theater  Army  area  com- 
mand (TAACOM)  by  senior  aviation  unit  of  TRANS- 
COM. The  primary  functions  of  this  unit  are  to: 

(1)  Provide  air  transport  for  command  headquar- 
ters and  for  units  in  the  TAACOM  area  for  command 
control,  aerial  radiological  survey,  convoy  control,  and 
courier  service.  In  this  last  named  function,  they  pro- 
vide a  manual  backup  for  the  communications  system 
for  ADP  activities  of  the  command. 

(2)  Provide  the  TAACOM  commander  with  an  im- 
mediately responsive,  highly  mobile  airlift  capability 
for  movement  of  security  units  and  combat  forces  en- 
gaged in  rear  area  security  operations. 

(3)  Move  replacements,  essential  high  priority 
mail,  and  repair  parts. 

(4)  Augment  the  aeromedical  evacuation  service. 

(5)  Provide  feeder  service  to  Air  Force  terminals 
providing  intertheater  and  intratheater  airUft. 


(6)  Provide  airlift  for  clearance  of  ports  and  ter- 
minals. 

(7)  Provide  a  heavy  Uft  capability  for  movement 
of  heavy  and  outsize  equipment  to  include  loaded  con- 
tainers, and  evacuation  of  materiel. 

c.  The  Army  aviation  units  assigned  to  the  aviation 
group  of  the  corps  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  avia- 
tion units  in  the  TA.  In  the  corps  area,  requirements 
exist  for  air  transport  of  resupply  materiel,  replace- 
ments, medical  evacuees,  and  personnel  engaged  in  li- 
aison, command  control,  rear  area  protection,  courier 
service,  and  convoy  control.  The  aviation  units  as- 
signed to  the  aviation  group  are  allocated  to  the 
COSCOM  for  accomplishing  these  air  movement  re- 
quirements, within  their  capabilities,  except  aero- 
medical evacuation. 

d.  TRANSCOM  motor  transport  service  is  organ- 
ized to  serve  the  theater  as  a  whole,  providing  neces- 
sary flexibility,  diversification,  concentration,  and 
allocation  of  transport  to  rapidly  reflect  changes  in  the 
strategic  and  tactical  situation.  The  TRANSCOM  con- 
tributes to  economy  of  operation  through  centraUza- 
tion  of  control  of  its  operating  motor  transport  units 
to  their  most  forward  point  of  delivery.  Motor  trans- 
port operations  include  the  clearance  of  breakbulk  and 
containerized  cargo  from  terminals  and  beaches  and 
the  forward  movement  of  such  cargo  to  ultimate 
consignees. 

(1)  Transportation  intersectional  motor  transport 
operations  are  normally  line-haul  movements  operated 
for  extended  distances  over  controlled  main  supply 
routes.  Planning  for  the  placement  of  units  to  accom- 
plish the  intersectional  motor  transport  service  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  TRANSCOM  and  its  subordinate 
elements,  the  motor  transport  brigade  or  group  and 
the  movement  control  center.  The  MCC  develops  a 
movement  program  which  outlines  the  tonnage  class, 
area  of  origin,  and  area  of  destination  of  cargoes  to  be 
transported  by  highway.  The  senior  motor  transport 
unit  plans  the  requirements  and  disposition  of  sub- 
ordinate motor  transport  units  to  accomplish  the 
movement  plan. 

(2)  The  motor  transport  battalions  plan  the  loca- 
tion, responsibilities,  and  employment  of  their  indi- 
vidual truck  companies.  They  assign  companies  to 
operate  trailer  transfer  points,  main  supply  route 
movements,  local  movements,  and  feeder  movements. 

e.  The  motor  transport  units  assigned  to  the 
COSCOM  are  capable  of  providing  support  to  all  ele- 
ments engaged  in  supply,  evacuation,  maintenance, 
and  administration  of  a  combat  force.  The  corps  com- 
mander may  direct  that  motor  transport  units  of  the 
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transportation  brigade  be  placed  in  direct  support  of 
tactical  units  in  the  corps  and  division  areas. 

/.  Inland  waterway  operations  will  be  normally  con- 
ducted by  units  of  the  theater  terminal  group.  The  in- 
land waterway  mode  is  capable  of  moving  contain- 
erized and  breakbulk  cargo  in  quantity  but  at  relative- 
ly low  speeds. 

12-14.  Terminal  Operations 

a.  Terminal  activities  in  TRANSCOM  involve  fixed 
port  operations;  logistics  over-the-shore  operations; 
and  terminal  transfer  operations  at  inland  waterway, 
truck,  rail,  and  air  terminals.  Corps  terminal  activities 
are  limited  to  transfer  operations.  The  success  of 
throughput  operations  depends,  to  a  large  extent, 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  operative  management  at  the 
terminals. 

b.  The  primary  mission  of  water  terminals  in  a  thea- 
ter, whether  ports  or  beaches,  is  to  receive  and  unload 
inbound  vessels  and  to  load  and  arrange  for  the  move- 
ment of  personnel  and  cargo  discharged  from  such  ves- 
sels forward  to  their  destination.  A  secondary  mission 
of  the  terminals  is  to  receive  and  outload  personnel 
and  retrograde  cargo. 

(1)  The  transportation  terminal  group  normally  is 
the  senior  terminal  activity  in  a  theater.  When  three 
or  more  groups  are  required,  a  terminal  brigade  may 
be  assigned  to  the  theater  for  command  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  groups.  The  terminal  group  is  a  planning 
and  control  organization  and  does  not  enter  into  day- 
to-day  pier  or  beach  operations. 

(2)  The  terminal  battaUon  provides  command, 
control,  planning,  and  supervision  of  attached  units. 
These  units  may  consist  of  terminal  service,  boat,  or 
amphibian  companies  and  the  necessary  service  teams 
for  operating  tugboats,  floating  cranes,  and  patrol  and 
other  craft  required  in  port  operations.  Based  upon  the 
vessel  manifests  and  port  clearance  programs  re- 
ceived, the  terminal  battahon  plans  the  discharge  of 
individual  ships.  Such  planning  includes  the  specific 
location  within  the  terminal  to  be  used,  the  method  of 


discharge  (floating  cranes  or  shore-side  cranes,  if  re- 
quired; onshore  and  offshore  discharge  if  feasible;  and 
order  of  hatches  and  cargo  within  hatches  to  be 
worked),  and  the  designation  of  specific  units  to  work 
the  vessel. 

(3)  Terminal  service  and  lighterage  units  perform 
the  unloading  of  cargo,  transporting  it  to  a  pier  or 
beach  if  required,  loading  it  onto  inland  carrier,  and 
preparing  necessary  documentation.  Terminal  service 
units  work  closely  with  the  local  transportation  move- 
ment offices  to  insure  that  variations  from  the  vessel 
discharge  plan  are  coordinated  with  the  mode  opera- 
tors to  prevent  unnecessary  delay  to  either  cargo  per- 
sonnel, or  transport  equipment. 

c.  Terminal  transfer  operations  consist  of  shifting 
cargo  from  one  mode  of  transportation  to  another  or 
from  one  type  of  transport  within  a  mode  to  a  differ- 
ent type  (e.g.,  from  a  medium  truck  to  Ught  trucks)  at 
an  intermediate  point  within  the  transportation  sys- 
tem. This  service  is  normally  performed  at  rail,  air, 
motor  transport,  and  inland  waterway  terminals  by  a 
terminal  transfer  company. 

(1)  The  terminal  transfer  company  has  three  pla- 
toons, each  capable  of  transferring  300  short  tons  of 
noncontainerized  cargo  per  day  from  one  mode  to 
another  at  a  transfer  site.  The  company  or  its  platoons 
normally  operate  under  the  supervision  of  the  mode 
operator  having  primary  responsibiUty  for  operation 
of  the  terminal. 

(2)  The  terminal  transfer  company  does  not  have 
organic  transportation  for  the  onward  movement  or 
local  distribution  of  incoming  cargo.  When  such  trans- 
port is  required,  it  is  requested  by  the  terminal  trans- 
fer company  from  the  local  transportation  movements 
offices  in  accordance  with  estabhshed  movements  pro- 
cedures. 

(3)  Terminal  transfer  companies  are  not  normally 
employed  at  shipping  or  receiving  supply  activities. 
The  load  and/or  unloading  of  cargo  at  such  installa- 
tions are  responsibilities  of  the  shipper  or  receiver. 


Section  iV.  MOVEMENTS  MANAGEMENT  IN  A  THEATER  OF  OPERATIONS 


12-15.  General 

a.  Movement  management  consists  of  two  basic 
functions:  movements  control  and  highway  regulation. 
(1)  Movements  control  involves  the  planning, 
routing,  scheduUng,  and  control  of  personnel  and 
cargo  movements  over  lines  of  communication  (LOC). 
All  movements  entering,  moving  within,  or  being  ex- 
ported from  the  theater  are  included.  Of  critical  im- 
portance is  the  ability  to  effectively  balance  and  co- 
ordinate the  capabilities  of  shipping,  transporting,  and 
receiving  activities  to  provide  a  responsive  transporta- 
tion system. 


(2)  Highway  regulation  involves  the  planning, 
routing,  scheduling,  and  directing  the  actual  use  of  the 
highway  network  to  meet  operational  requirements. 
The  extent  of  regulation  exercised  depends  on  the 
amount  of  movement  expected  and  the  capacity  of  the 
road  network.  The  types  of  movements  regulated  may 
include  convoys,  oversize  or  overweight  vehicles,  ve- 
hicles moving  by  infiltration,  and  troop  movements  by 
foot.  Highway  regulation  in  the  corps  and  division 
areas  is  particularly  critical  due  to  increased  tactical 
movements  on  the  more  restrictive  road  networks. 
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6.  At  the  TA  level,  movement  management  is  the 
responsibihty  of  the  Movement  Control  Agency  (MCA) 
with  its  MCC  and  Highway  Traffic  Headquarters 
(HTH).  COSCOM  MCC  with  its  HTH  is  tasked  with 
similar  responsibilities  in  the  corps  area.  Within  the 
division,  the  movement  management  function  is 
shared  by  the  division  transportation  officer  who 
works  for  the  G4,  and  the  movement  control  officer 
(MCO)  who  is  a  member  of  the  division  support  com- 
mand (DISCOM)  staff. 

c.  In  a  multinational  environment,  movement  man- 
agement functions  are  performed  in  accordance  with 
agreed  procedures  with  the  host  nation  and  allied  sta- 
tioned forces. 

d.  Detailed  doctrine  and  procedures  relative  to 
transportation  movement  management  is  contained  in 
FM  55-10. 

12-16.  TA  Movement  Management  Oper- 
ations 

a.  The  TA  MCA  coordinates  and  administers  thea- 
terwide  transportation  policy  and  accomplishes  all 
movement  management  functions  in  accordance  with 
policies  established  by  the  theater  joint  transportation 
board  and  TA  commander.  The  TA  MCA  through  its 
MCC  provides  and  coordinates  surface  transport  in 
support  of  all  US  forces  and  controls  the  use  of  space 
allocated  to  the  Army  for  intratheater  or  intertheater 
airlift  and  seaUft.  Through  its  HTH,  the  TA  MCA  pro- 
vides centralized  control  of  the  time  and  space  on  main 
supply  routes  and  certain  essential  feeder  routes 
within  the  communications  zone  (COMMZ). 

6.  The  MCC  through  its  planning  and  day-to-day 
operations,  functions  as  the  nerve  center  of  the  entire 
TA  movements  control  system.  As  the  central  move- 
ments control  organization,  the  TA  MCC:  exercises 
technical  supervision  over  corps  MCC  operations  to  in- 
sure overall  maximum  effectiveness;  prepares  move- 
ment and  port  clearance  plans/programs;  and  inter- 
faces directly  or  indirectly  with  DOD  transportation 
operating  agencies,  host  governments,  allied  stationed 
forces,  and  other  theater  service  activities.  Through 
Transportation  Movement  Offices  (TMO),  estabUshed 
on  either  a  regional  or  critical  point  basis,  the  MCC 
schedules  all  movements  to  include  departure/arrival 
times  and  specific  mode(s)  of  transport. 

c.  In  essence,  the  TMO  is  the  coordinating  link  be- 
tween the  MCC,  the  transportation  mode  and  facility 
operators,  and  the  users  of  transportation.  They  func- 
tion in  an  expediting  and  coordinating  role  rather  than 
in  an  operating  role.  The  TMOs  principal  responsibil- 
ity is  to  place  requirements  of  requesting  units  on 
transport  mode  operators. 

d.  The  HTH  of  the  TA  MCA  regulates  the  use  of  the 


COMMZ  highway  network  that  is  available  to  US 
forces.  Regulation  is  normally  restricted  to  the  main 
supply  routes  and  to  certain  essential  routes.  Such 
routes  are  designated  controlled  routes  and  any  unit  or 
activity  requiring  use  of  the  routes  must  obtain  clear- 
ance from  the  HTH.  Subordinate  highway  regulation 
points  are  established  in  the  field  to  implement  the 
traffic  regulation  plan  as  developed  by  the  headquar- 
ters. Traffic  control  in  support  of  the  traffic  regulation 
plan  is  performed  by  the  military  pohce  or  the  host  na- 
tion. 

12-17.  Corps     Movement     Management 
Operations 

o.  The  COSCOM  MCC  is  responsible  for  movement 
management  within  the  corps  area.  Functions  per- 
formed are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  TA 
MCA  but  are  limited  by  the  echelon  of  command  and 
geographic  area  to  which  assigned  and  the  resources 
available  for  employment.  The  COSCOM  MCC  is  con- 
cerned with  coordinating  movements  into,  within,  and 
out  of  the  corps  rear  area  and  shipments  going  forward 
to  the  divisions.  The  transportation  resources  man- 
aged those  assigned  to  the  corps.  A  high  degree  of  co- 
ordination between  the  TA  and  COSCOM  MCC  is 
necessary  to  effectively  regulate  the  flow  of  personnel 
and  cargo  to  and  from  the  corps,  regardless  of  the 
mode. 

b.  To  assist  in  accomplishment  of  the  movements 
control  function,  the  COSCOM  MCC  establishes  field 
TMOs  at  critical  locations  throughout  the  corps  area. 
The  functions  performed  generally  parallel  those  of 
the  TA  TMO  with  primary  emphasis  being  on  provid- 
ing effective  transportation  support  for  current  opera- 
tions. 

c.  Highway  regulation  within  the  corps  area  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  HTH  of  the  COSCOM  MCC.  The 
HTH  develops  the  overall  plan  for  highway  regulation 
and  establishes  highway  regulation  point  teams  at  crit- 
ical locations  on  the  road  network  to  carry  out  the 
plan.  The  extent  of  regulation  exercised  by  the  HTH 
depends  on  the  amount  of  traffic  anticipated  and  the 
capacity  of  the  road  network.  If  little  movement  is 
anticipated,  organizational  control  may  suffice;  if 
heavy  movement  is  foreseen,  the  HTH  must  prepare 
detailed  movement  instructions. 

12-18.  Division  Movement  Management 
Operations 

o.  Movement  management  within  the  division  area 
is  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  DTO  and  DISCOM 
MCO.  The  DTO  coordinates  with  the  division  G3  on 
matters  pertaining  to  tactical  troop  moves,  with  the 
division  G4  on  logistical  and  administrative  transport 
matters,  and  functions  as  the  communications  link  be- 
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tween  the  division  and  the  COSCOM  MCC.  The  DTO 
also  provides  the  DISCOM  MCO  with  broad  policy  and 
planning  guidance  in  regard  to  movements  control. 
Whatever  highway  regulation  is  required  within  the 
division  is  also  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the  DTO. 

b.  Movement  control  for  the  division  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  DISCOM  MCO.  In  consonance  with  divi- 
sion estabUshed  poUcies  and  procedures,  the  MCO  con- 
trols the  commitment  of  combat  service  support  task 
vehicles,  insuring  that  established  priorities  for  move- 
ment are  followed.  The  MCO  also  synchronizes  move- 
ments of  personnel  and  cargo  into,  out  of,  and  within 
the  division  AO  in  order  to  avoid  congestion  and  sub- 
optimization  of  transportation  asset  caused  by  trans- 
port equipment  accumulating  in  delivery  areas.  In- 
cluded is  coordination  for  combat  service  support  air- 
craft flights  into  the  division  support  area  and  to/from 
the  brigade  areas. 
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PART  SEVEN:  SERVICES 

CHAPTER  13 

SERVICES  MANAGEMENT 


Section  I.  ARMY  FOOD  PROGRAM 


13-1.  General 

The  Army  Food  Program  consists  of  two  distinct  sub- 
programs: The  Army  Food  Service  Program,  estab- 
lished to  provide  the  Army  personnel  their  entitled 
subsistence,  and  the  Commissary  Program,  mainly 
concerned  with  seUing  to  authorized  customers. 

13-2.  The  Army  Food  Service  Program 

a.  The  Army  Food  Service  Food  Program,  guided  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
(DODD)  1338.10,  covers  the  entire  field  of  subsistence 
from  acquisition  through  consumption.  It  is  designed 
to  assist  commanders  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  coordinated  plan  which  will  insure  that  all  author- 
ized persons  are  properly  subsisted  in  an  effective,  ef- 
ficient, and  economical  manner.  Commanders  at  all 
echelons  are  responsible  for  the  implementation  and 
execution  of  this  program. 

b.  In  its  broadest  sense,  the  Army  Food  Service  Pro- 
gram encompasses  all  phases  of  research  and  develop- 
ment (R&D),  acquisition,  inspection,  storage,  distribu- 
tion, preparation,  service,  and  conservation  of  food, 
thus,  constituting  an  important  element  of  the  logis- 
tics system.  It  involves  all  matters  concerned  with  the 
establishment  of  a  food  preparation  facility,  including 
the  design,  layout,  acquisition,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  food-related  equipment.  Also,  inherent  in  the 
program  is  the  technical  training  of  all  personnel  con- 
cerned with  any  aspect  of  Army  food. 

c.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics 
(DCSLOG)  has  Army  General  Staff  responsibihty  for 
managing  the  Army  Food  Service  Program,  and  is  as- 
sisted in  executing  this  responsibihty  by  its  field 
operating  agency,  the  US  Army  Troop  Support  Agency 
(TSA).  Specific  objectives  and  responsibiUties  of  the 
agency,  other  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  Staff, 
major  Army  commands  (MACOM),  and  installation 
commanders  are  outUned  in  AR  30-1,  The  Army  Food 
Service  Program. 

d.  The  content  of  the  Army  ration  is  based  on  the 
annual  food  plan  and  the  master  menu.  The  annual 
food  plan  is  a  consohdated  listing  of  all  subsistence 
items  to  be  used  during  a  12-month  period.  The  plan 


reflects  the  unit  of  issue,  the  issue  quantity,  frequency 
of  serving,  ration  factors,  and  cost.  The  master  menu 
is  a  monthly  publication  which  recommends  the  break- 
fast, lunch,  and  dinner  menus  for  each  day  of  the 
month.  The  master  menu  is  only  a  guide,  however.  The 
Installation  Menu  Board  and  the  food  service  sergeant 
review  master  menus  and  may  make  authorized  ad- 
justments dictated  by  troop  desires  and  local  condi- 
tions consistent  with  availability  of  items  at  troop  is- 
sue. 

e.  The  Basic  Daily  Food  Allowance  (BDFA)  is  the 
monetary  value  of  a  prescribed  quantity  of  food,  de- 
fined by  components  from  the  DOD  Food  Cost  Index, 
which  is  required  to  provide  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  for  one  person  for  1  day.  The  specific  policies  and 
procedures  for  determining  the  monetary  value  of  the 
BDFA  are  contained  in  AR  30- 18. 

f.  Troop  Issue  Subsistence  Activity  (TISA): 

(1)  The  TISA  is  the  key  element  of  an  installation 
concerned  with  acquiring,  storing,  issuing,  selling,  and 
accounting  for  subsistence  supplies  required  for  both 
consumption  by  mihtary  personnel  and  for  purchase 
by  authorized  organizations  and  activities. 

(2)  Operation  of  the  TISA  involves  determination 
of  requirements,  requisitioning,  receipt,  storage,  and 
issue  of  subsistence.  Management  principles  for  these 
functions  discussed  in  other  chapters  apply  equally  to 
subsistence.  However,  TISA  management  personnel 
must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  foods  and  their 
preservation  qualities  to  apply  the  correct  principles  of 
storage  and  issue.  TISA  operations  should  be  closely 
coordinated  with  the  Food  Adviser.  The  latter  is  in  a 
position  to  advise  on  estimates,  schedules,  and  issues 
of  subsistence  as  well  as  appropriate  times  to  serve 
operational  rations.  The  Food  Adviser  can  also  furnish 
advice  on  food  preferences  and  acceptability.  He  can 
furnish  essential  information  on  menu  substitutions, 
excess  subsistence  supplies  in  unit  dining  facilities, 
and  expected  arrival  and  departure  dates  of  organiza- 
tions, thus,  enabling  the  Troop  Issue  Subsistence  Of- 
ficer (TISO)  to  maintain  a  close  control  of  stock  levels 
and  requirements. 

g.  The  Food  Adviser  is  the  staff  officer  who  assists 
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the  commander  in  the  implementation  of  the  Army 
Food  Service  Program.  Generally,  food  advisers  are  as- 
signed at  all  levels  of  command  from  department  level, 
through  Army  corps,  division,  and  installation  level. 
He  provides  commanders,  their  staff,  and  food  service 
personnel  with  the  benefit  of  expert  consultation  on  all 
technical  and  practical  questions  pertaining  to  garri- 
son and  field  food  service  operations. 

h.  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (OCE)  and 
TSA  have  jointly  developed  standard  sketch  design 
documents  with  equipment  schedules  for  the  moderni- 
zation of  existing  standard  permanent  construction 
dining  facilities  with  design  capacities  of  245,  300, 
and  800  enlisted  soldiers.  Similar  documentation  is 
available  for  new  construction  of  freestanding  non- 
satellite  dining  facilities  in  six  sizes,  with  capacities 
ranging  from  40-80  enlisted  soldiers  to  651-1,000  en- 
listed soldiers.  The  food  service  equipment  schedules 
developed  for  the  modernization  and  new  construction 
programs  provide  the  quantity  of  equipment  author- 
ized for  installation  in  the  facility  according  to  the 
type  and  size  of  the  facility. 

13-3.  Resale  Commissary  Stores 

a.  DCSLOG  is  responsible  for  Army  commissaries 
at  Army  Staff  level,  and  is  the  stock  fund  program  di- 
rector for  providing  stock  fund  program  and  budget 
guidance. 

6.  TSA  is  responsible  for  commissary  operations. 
The  Commander,  TSA,  has  authority  for  the  financial 
and  operational  control  and  central  management  of 
Army  commissaries  worldwide.  This  responsibility 
and  authority  is  administered  through  a  vertical  sys- 


tem of  organization  from  Headquarters,  TSA  to  field      j 
offices  to  installation  level  activities. 

c.  The  commissaries,  key  elements  at  installations,      1 
are  concerned  with  acquiring,  storing,  selling,  and  ac-      ] 
counting  for  subsistence  supplies  for  purchase  by  au- 
thorized customers.  They  sell  subsistence  and  certain 
household  supplies  as  authorized  in  SB  10-512  to  cus- 
tomers   authorized    commissary    privileges    by    AR 

30-19. 

! 

d.  The  establishment  and  operation  of  commissaries 
are  sensitive  matters  requiring  the  attention  of  com- 
manders and  logisticians  at  all  levels  of  command.  The 
annual  DOD  Appropriation  Act  authorizes  establish-  ' 
ment  of  retention  of  commissaries  in  the  Continental  ' 
United  States  (CONUS)  only  where  commercial  facili-  ' 
ties   are   not   adequate,    convenient,    or   reasonably  i 
priced.  All  commissaries  in  the  United  States  must  be 
surveyed  every  3  years  to  verify  the  criteria  contained  | 
in  the  Appropriation  Act  are  met.  Commissaries  may  ; 
be  established  by  TSA  only  upon  written  approval  i 
from  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  (HQDA)  j 
and  certification  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  ! 

e.  Commercial  operating  principles  apply  to  com- 
missaries, except  the  profit  motive  is  omitted.  Public 
law  provides  for  commissaries  to  sell  at  cost  plus  a  sur-      j 
charge  to  cover  certain  expenses  specified  in  the  An-      ' 
nual  Appropriation  Act.  Like  its  civilian  counterpart,     a 
the  success  of  any  commissary  operation  is  determined     ' 
by  customer  satisfaction.  Lower  prices  alone  will  not 
necessarily  satisfy  the  average  customer.  Management 
personnel  must  be  trained  in  modern  merchandising 
techniques  and  be  thoroughly  cognizant  of  customer 
preferences.  ! 


Section  11.  OTHER  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


13-4.  Clothing  Initial  Issue  Points  (CUP) 

CUPS  are  normally  established  at  CONUS  installa- 
tions operating  reception  stations,  at  oversea  replace- 
ment centers,  and  at  Army  personnel  processing  cen- 
ters. The  CUP  provides  initial  issue  of  clothing  and 
footwear  to  individuals  entering  the  Army.  The  CIIP 
maintains  stocks  of  complete  tariff  sizes  of  clothing 
and  footwear  and  may  stock  organizational  clothing 
and  individual  equipment  (OCIE)  which  normally  ac- 
company the  enlisted  soldier  upon  transfer.  The  CIIP 
also  provides  alteration  services  to  insure  proper  fit  of 
issued  clothing  (AR  700-84). 

13-5.  Central  Issue  Facility  (CIF) 

A  CIF  provides  the  division  or  installation  centrahzed 
accountability,  issue,  stockage,  exchange,  inspection, 
and  turn-in  of  organizational  clothing  and  equipment 
Usted  in  CTA  50-900.  A  CIF  may  be  estabhshed  at  in- 
stallation level  in  CONUS  or  the  equivalent  in  oversea 


commands  with  major  command  approval.  Only  one 
CIF  may  be  established  on  an  installation. 

13-6.  Clothing  Sales  Store 

Clothing  sales  stores  are  designated  faciUties  at  any 
Army  installation  where  Army  uniforms,  components, 
and  distinctive  officer  insignia  items  are  maintained 
for  sale  and/or  issue  to  authorized  personnel.  Clothing 
sales  stores  are  capable  of  completing  initial  issue  al- 
lowances and,  when  required,  may  process  individuals 
for  complete  initial  clothing  entitlements.  In  addition 
to  processing  individuals  on  a  cash  sales  basis,  stores 
are  authorized  to  perform  various  noncash  transac- 
tions such  as  initial  issue,  gratuitous  issues,  ex- 
changes, supplemental  issues,  charge  sales,  requisi- 
tioning special  measurement  clothing  and  footwear, 
and  mail-order  service.  At  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
stallation commander,  OCIE  items  Usted  in  CTA 
50-900  may  also  be  sold  through  stores  to  permit 
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active  duty  members  to  replace  lost,  damaged,  or  de- 
stroyed Government  property  for  which  the  individual 
may  be  pecuniarily  liable. 

13-7.  Clothing  Exchange  and  Bath  (CEB) 

The  Army  provides  fumigation,  bath,  and  emergency 
clothing  reimpregnation  service  to  units  in  the  field.  In 
combat  situations,  a  clothing  exchange  is  also  normal- 
ly provided  at  both  locations.  Service  is  provided  by  di- 
rect support  (DS)  supply  and  service,  laundry  and  reno- 
vation companies  (detachments),  and  field  service 
companies.  All  of  these  services  are  provided  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis  to  the  individuals. 

13-8.  Laundry  and  Drycleaning 

Army  laundry  and  drycleaning  facilities  are  estab- 
lished primarily  to  provide  service  to  military  person- 
nel, medical  facihties,  and  miUtary  organizations. 
Under  garrison  conditions,  laundry  and  drycleaning 
service  is  provided  either  by  Government-owned  fixed 
facihties  or  by  contract.  It  is  Army  policy  to  make 
maximum  use  of  commercial  facilities.  Any  new  con- 
struction, replacement,  or  reactivation  of  laundry  and 
drycleaning  facihties  require  prior  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  At  installations  where  Army 
fixed  facihties  are  not  available,  the  commander  re- 
sponsible for  furnishing  these  services  will  either 
negotiate  cross-service  agreements  with  other  Govern- 
ment activities,  or  enter  into  US  Government  con- 
tracts with  commercial  laundry  and  drycleaning  firms. 
The  mihtary  personnel  will  pay  for  laundry  and  dry- 
cleaning  service  for  personal  clothing  as  distinguished 
from  organizational  clothing.  The  costs  for  processing 
organizational  clothing  is  borne  by  the  Army.  The 
Army  provides  laundry  service,  through  the  use  of 
mobile  units  and  host  nation  support  to  military  units 
in  the  field. 

13-9.  Graves  Registration  (GRREG)  Serv- 
ice 

The  Army  GRREG  Service  provides  for  the  recovery, 
identification,  care,  and  disposition  of  deceased  per- 
sons for  whom  the  Army  is  responsible.  Four  distinct 
programs  that  are  carried  out  in  wartime  and  peace- 
time are  as  follows  (FM 10-63): 
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a.  Current  Death  Program.  This  program  provides 
professional  mortuary  services,  supplies,  and  related 
services  incident  to  the  permanent  disposition  of  ehgi- 
ble  deceased  persons  including  disposition  of  their  per- 
sonal effects.  The  Current  Death  Program  is  opera- 
tional on  a  worldwide  basis  during  peacetime  and  may 
continue  to  exist  in  an  area  of  conflict  during  major 
military  operations  depending  on  the  tactical  and 
logistical  situation. 

b.  Graves  Registration  Program.  This  program  pro- 
vides technical  services  and  supphes  incident  to 
temporary  burial  of  the  dead  during  major  military 
operations.  The  Graves  Registration  Program  is  opera- 
tional only  during  a  major  mihtary  confhct  when  au- 
thorized by  the  responsible  commander. 

c.  Concurrent  Return  Program.  This  program  is  a 
combination  of  Current  Death-Graves  Registration 
Program,  which  may  exist  in  an  oversea  area  to  sup- 
port large  numbers  of  mihtary  personnel  committed  to 
a  strategic  area;  or  present  in  the  area  to  assist  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  This  program  originates  with  the 
initial  phase  of  Graves  Registration  providing  search, 
recovery,  and  evacuation  to  a  processing  point.  It 
terminates  with  that  phase  of  the  Current  Death  Pro- 
gram requiring  the  identification  and  preparation  of 
remains  in  a  mortuary  and  shipment  to  final  destina- 
tion for  permanent  disposition.  The  Concurrent  Re- 
turn Program  will  be  placed  into  effect  during  emer- 
gencies and  will  continue  to  exist  as  conditions  and 
capabihties  permit.  Upon  termination,  the  program 
will  be  phased  into  the  Current  Death  Program  or 
Graves  Registration  Program. 

d.  Return  of  Remains  Program.  This  program  is 
initiated  upon  the  cessation  of  hostihties.  It  provides 
permanent  disposition  for  those  deceased  persons 
whose  remains  cannot  be  prepared  and  immediately 
evacuated  under  the  Current  Death  Program  due  to 
major  mihtary  operations.  This  program  is  operational 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  when  authorized  by 
law.  Responsibility  for  such  programs  in  the  past  were 
assigned  to  the  Army  by  special  statutory  authority. 
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PART  EIGHT:  FACILITIES 


CHAPTER  14 


FACILITIES  MANAGEMENT 


Section  I.  REAL  PROPERTY  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 


14-1.  General 


a.  Real  property  in  the  Army's  usage  is  synonymous 
with  real  estate  and  is  defined  as  "land  and  interests 
therein,  leaseholds,  standing  timber,  permanent  build- 
ings, improvements  and  appurtenances,  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  (DA)"  (AR  310-25).  Generally, 
things  which  are  not  permanently  attached  to  build- 
ings (such  as  tools  or  machinery),  and  which  can  be  re- 
moved without  destroying  the  usefulness  of  the  build- 
ing, are  not  considered  real  property;  but  the  building 
itself  and  the  ground  under  it  are.  Real  property  in- 
cludes railroad  trackage,  roads,  paved  storage,  hard 
standing  and  parking  areas,  utilities  systems,  fencing, 
and  structures. 

b.  The  Real  Property  Program  management  effort 
can  be  defined  as  those  management  actions  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  responsible  manager  to  insure  real 
property  is  acquired,  developed,  and  maintained  in  a 
manner  which  is  responsive  to  the  mission  and  is  cost- 
effective,  and  when  no  longer  needed,  disposed  of. 

c.  On  an  installation  level,  the  Real  Property  Pro- 
gram is  the  responsibility  of  the  installation  com- 
mander. In  discharge  of  this  responsibility,  the  instal- 
lation commander  relies  heavily  on  the  Director  of  Fa- 
ciUties  Engineering  (Facilities  Engineer  (FE))  and  the 
Housing  Manager  to  undertake  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  the  program.  Real  Property  Program  manage- 
ment will,  therefore,  be  looked  at  in  the  context  of  two 
phases: 

(1)  Program  Planning. 

(2)  Program  Development  and  Execution. 

14-2.  Program  Planning 

Program  planning  consists  of  those  actions  taken  us- 
ing detailed  methods  to  satisfy  long-range  objectives 
in  managing  and/or  improving  real  property  resources. 
One  tool  which  is  basic  to  the  installation's  real  prop- 
erty program  management  planning  effort  is  master 
planning.  Development  of  Army  installations  must  be 
accomplished  in  a  manner  which  will  lead  to  effective 
fulfillment  of  the  Army's  mission  at  minimal  cost. 
Such  development  requires  a  careful  appraisal  of  the 
many  factors  which  are  involved.  These  factors  are  not 


Umited  to  the  installation  but  may  impact  other  levels 
of  the  chain  of  command  as  well.  Because  of  the  immo- 
bility of  structures,  and  hence  the  long-range  implica- 
tion of  construction  of  facilities  with  a  given  design 
and  location,  planning  associated  with  construction  or 
alteration  of  facilities  is  of  special  significance. 

a.  The  Installation  Master  Plan  is  the  vehicle 
through  which  the  permanent  installation's  long-range 
facilities  planning  is  accomplished.  It  is  an  integrated 
series  of  documents  which  presents  in  a  graphic,  narra- 
tive, and  tabular  format,  the  present  composition  of  an 
installation  and  the  plan  for  its  orderly  and  compre- 
hensive development  for  economical  mission  comple- 
tion during  a  20-year  period.  An  Installation  Master 
Plan  is  prepared  initially  and  then  updated  annually. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  installation  planning 
board. 

b.  The  basic  document  used  in  installation  master 
planning  is  the  Army  Stationing  and  Installation  Plan 
(AR  415-2).  In  addition,  the  installation  receives  guid- 
ance from  appropriate  major  Army  commands 
(MACOM)  concerning  assignment  and  transfer  of  mis- 
sion, activation,  and  deactivation  of  units  and  military 
and  civilian  strengths  to  be  used. 

c.  Master  planning  is  accomplished  for  Army  instal- 
lations with  permanent  construction  requirements. 
Analogous  planning  of  facilities  in  support  of  deployed 
forces  or  forces  employed  in  military  operations  is 
called  Civil  Engineering  Support  Planning  and  is  dis- 
cussed in  chapter  5. 

d.  The  requirements,  elements,  and  specific  details 
of  installation  master  planning  are  covered  in  AR  210- 
20. 

14-3.  Program  Development  and  Execu- 
tion 

Program  development  (as  compared  to  program  plan- 
ning) can  be  defined  as  the  establishment  of  directives, 
poUcies,  and  implementing  procedures  necessary  for 
the  accompUshment  of  program  objectives;  whereas, 
program  execution  can  be  defined  as  the  actions  taken 
to  implement  the  program. 

a.  The  program  objectives  were  defined  during  pro- 
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gram  planning  (which  remains  nonetheless  a  continu- 
ing process).  Using  the  program  objectives  as  a  basis, 
specific  programs  can  be  developed  which  will  result  in 
the  execution  and  accomplishment  of  the  real  property 
mission. 

6.  The  basic  source  document  from  which  Real 
Property  Programs  are  developed  is  the  Installation 
Master  Plan.  The  Master  Plan  describes  the  installa- 
tion's short-  and  long-range  requirements.  These  re- 
quirements are  compared  with  current  assets  and  the 
net  real  property  requirements  are  derived  annually  as 
short-  (1  year,  highest  priority)  and  long-range  (greater 
than  5  years)  requirements. 

c.  Development  and  execution  of  real  property  re- 
quirements which  include  construction  are  covered  in 
ARs  140-478,  140-479,  415-15,  415-25,  420-10, 
420-17,  and  700-90.  In  addition,  there  are  several 
specific  areas  relating  to  Real  Property  Programs 
which  are  covered  elsewhere.  These  include: 

(1)  Guest  and  Transient  Housing  (AR  210-52). 

(2)  Bachelor  Housing  (AR  210- 18). 

(3)  Training  Areas  and  Facihties  (AR  210-21). 

(4)  Family  Housing  (AR  210-5). 

(5)  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreational  Facihties 
(AR  210-55). 

(6)  Laundry  Facihties  (AR  210-130). 

(7)  Banking  Facihties  (AR  210-130). 

(8)  Mihtary  Construction,  Army  Reserve  (MCAR) 
(AR  140-478). 

(9)  Credit  Unions  (AR  210-24). 

14-4.  Real  Estate  Acquisition 

In  support  of  the  installation's  real  property  mission, 
in  the  activation  of  an  installation  or  in  its  expansion, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Army  to  acquire  real  estate 
(real  estate  is  taken,  in  this  context,  to  mean  land 
and/or  facihties).  Site  selection  is  basic  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  estate.  In  selecting  new  sites,  it  is  DA 
poUcy  to  notify  the  pubhc  as  early  as  possible.  Even 
though  opposition  may  develop  because  of  the  early  re- 
lease of  information,  this  pohcy  should  more  often 
than  not  result  in  favorable  pubhc  relations,  general 
pubhc  support  of  proposed  acquisition,  and  actual  as- 
sistance in  selecting  of  sites  which  will  fulfill  the  mih- 
tary requirement  and  still  have  the  least  impact  on  the 


civihan  economy.  This  pohcy  will  also  permit  con- 
sideration of  pubhc  preferences  in  establishment  of 
military  facihties,  and  may  prevent  "after-the-fact"  ad- 
verse public  reactions. 

a.  Basic  regulatory  requirements  for  real  property 
acquisition  are  found  in  AR  405-10.  In  addition,  other 
areas  pertaining  to  real  estate  are: 

(1)  Real  estate  agreements  with  the  Air  Force  (AR 
405-5). 

(2)  Clarnis  for  real  estate  (AR  405-15). 

(3)  Annexation  of  Federal  land  (AR  405-25). 

(4)  Acquisition    of    real    estate    overseas    (AR 
405-10). 

b.  Under  specific  regulatory  guidelines,  leasing  (of 
land  or  even  facihties)  provides  an  alternative  to  per- 
manent acquisition  or  construction.  In  general,  con- 
sideration of  leasing  is  dependent  on  end  use,  cost,  and 
projected  length  of  use  by  the  Army.  AR  405-10  pro- 
vides the  basic  guidehnes.  Other  guidance  pertaining 
to  family  housing  is  provided  in  AR  210-50. 

14-5.  Real  Property  Disposal 

When  real  property  (including  facilities)  becomes  ex- 
cess to  an  installation's  current  or  future  missions, 
then  the  instaUation  initiates  action  to  dispose  of  it  or 
to  inactivate  it.  Disposition,  therefore,  becomes  an  in- 
tegral part  of  program  planning,  development  and,  of- 
ten, a  part  of  construction  activities  (program  execu- 
tion). The  basic  guidance  is  provided  by  ARs  405-90 
and  700-90.  In  addition,  specific  guidance  is  provided 
in  the  foUowing  areas  by  the  indicated  regulations: 

a.  Granting  use  of  real  estate  (AR  405-80). 

b.  Dispostion  of  structures  related  to  new  construc- 
tion (AR  415-13). 

c.  Use  of  real  estate  (AR  405-70). 

14-6.  Automation 

Some  facihties  management  functions  are  currently 
being  automated  in  the  Army  through  the  Integrated 
Facihties  System  (IFS).  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem to  perform  hfe-cycle  management  of  real  proper- 
ties resources  from  conception  through  design,  con- 
struction, operation,  maintenance,  and  disposal. 


Section  II.  REAL  PROPERTY  MAINTENANCE  ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM 


14-7.  General 

The  Army  has  a  large  number  of  installations  of  vari- 
ous sizes  located  in  many  places  around  the  world.  The 
instaUation  FE  is  responsible  to  the  installation  com- 
mander for  engineering,  construction,  and  operation, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  structures,  buildings, 
grounds,  and  utihties.  Moreover,  he  supervises  fire 


prevention  and  protection  services  plus  cultural  pres-     | 
ervation,  fish  and  wildhfe,  forestry,  custodial,  ento- 
mology, packing  and  crating,  and  refuse  handhng.  In 
order  to  perform  his  functions,  the  FE  has  one  of  the 
largest  work  forces  of  aU  support  organizations  on  the  M 
instaUation.  In  addition,  the  FE  also  uses  a  large  num-  ^ 
ber  of  private  sector  contractor  personnel  to  perform 
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some  specific  tasks  within  his  mission.  AR  235-5  de- 
tails the  guidehnes  for  determining  whether  work 
should  be  performed  by  contract  or  by  in-house  re- 
sources; see  also  DA  Pam  420-6.  Within  the  scope  of 
the  FE  activities,  the  largest  in  terms  of  committed  re- 
sources are  those  connected  with  real  property  mainte- 
nance activities  (RPMA).  The  RPMA  Program  is  a 
comprehensive  and  continuing  program  encompassing 
the  operation  of  utilities,  the  maintenance  of  real  prop- 
erty, minor  construction,  and  other  engineering  sup- 
port. RPMA  itself  is  a  collective  term  for  the  function- 
al categories  of  expenses  described  in  the  Army  Man- 
agement Structure  (AR  37-100  series)  and  it  is  pri- 
marily financed  through  the  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance, Army  (OMA)  appropriation,  as  well  as  large 
amounts  of  reimbursable  funding.  The  magnitude  of 
the  RPMA  task  can  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
realized  roughly  7  percent  of  the  total  Army  budget  is 
earmarked  for  RPMA.  Guidance  for  FE  participation 
in  RPMA  is  contained  in  ARs  420-10  and  420-17. 

14-8.  Management  of  the  RPMA  Program 

Because  of  its  size,  management  of  the  RPMA  Pro- 
gram is  basic  to  the  success  of  any  FE  operation  for 
two  reasons: 

a.  Effective  use  of  available  resources  is  impossible 
without  formal  management  containing  specific  work 
objectives. 

b.  Management  failures  in  the  RPMA  Program: 

(1)  Become  immediately  apparent  both  to 
customers  through  lack  of  needed  services  and,  often, 
to  higher  headquarters  through  installation  mission 
failure. 

(2)  Can  result  in  reduction  of  resources  because  of 
improper  or  inefficient  use. 

c.  There  are  four  basic  elements  used  in  the  FE 
RPMA  Management  Program.  These  are: 

(1)  The  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP). 

(2)  Unconstrained  Requirements  Report  (URR). 

(3)  The  Annual  Work  Plan  (A WP). 

(4)  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair  (BMAR). 

d.  Each  of  these  management  devices  is  addressed 
below: 

(1)  The  RMP.  The  RMP  addresses  aU  known  FE 
requirements  in  lay  terms  and  is  a  basis  for  formulat- 
ing the  URR  and  the  AWP.  The  RMP  serves  as  a 
single-source  reference  of  required  management  infor- 
mation. It  is  also  useful  in  formulating  installation  in- 
put to  various  budget  submissions.  The  plan  is  a  cur- 
rent-type document,  maintained  in  such  a  format  it 
can  be  easily  changed  whenever  any  funding  change 
affects  a  portion  of  the  plan.  Guidance  for  preparation 
is  contained  in  AR  420-17  and  DA  Pam  420-16. 

(2)  The  URR.  The  purpose  of  developing  a  state- 
ment of  unconstrained  requirements  is  to  establish  a 


Usting  of  both  the  RPMA  total  work  requirements  (in 
dollars)  and  the  funds  needed  to  provide  all  the  re- 
sources required  for  accomplishment  of  the  entire 
RPMA  mission.  This  includes  funds  for  RPMA  work 
done  both  in-house  and  by  contract.  Since  this  listing 
is  characterized  as  "unconstrained,"  it  is  developed 
without  regard  to  prior  funding  and  performance, 
available  manpower,  manpower  ceilings,  unavailabili- 
ty of  other  resources,  or  similar  constraints.  Thus,  it  is 
a  consolidation  of  total  obligations,  actual  and  esti- 
mated, from  all  appropriations  except  Family  Housing 
used  for  accomplishment  of  the  RPMA  mission. 

(3)  Annual  Work  Planning.  A  major  management 
function  in  any  organization  is  resource  allocation.  The 
primary  tool  available  to  the  FE  to  allocate  his/her 
available  RPMA  resources  is  the  AWP,  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  DA  Pam  420-6.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
AWP,  the  work  which  must  be  done  is  defined  in  the 
financed  portion  of  the  URR.  The  resources  allocated 
are  financial.  The  plan  covers  1  fiscal  year,  and  is  pre- 
pared about  6  months  prior  to  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

(4)  BMAR.  BMAR  is  the  end  of  fiscal  year  meas- 
urement of  maintenance  and  repair  work  remaining  as 
a  firm,  unconstrained  requirement,  but  for  which  lack 
of  resources  prohibited  accomplishment  in  the  fiscal 
year  (AR  420-16).  BMAR  must  meet  the  test  of  need 
based  on  economic  considerations,  operational  priori- 
ties, environmental  factors,  or  safety  considerations. 
Work  on  a  BMAR  project  can  normally  be  initiated  im- 
mediately upon  notification  of  availabiUty  of  funds. 
During  the  course  of  the  year,  BMAR  projects  compete 
with  other  unconstrained  RPMA  requirements  for 
available  funds.  Additionally,  new  requirements  are 
constantly  being  identified  and  added  because  of  lack 
of  resources.  Consequently,  the  amount  of  BMAR  and 
the  list  of  specific  BMAR  projects  will  change  from 
year  to  year.  Within  the  family  housing  area,  this 
same  measure  is  referred  to  as  "deferred  maintenance" 
(FHDM). 

14-9.  References 

In  addition  to  the  references  quoted  in  the  body  of  this 
chapter,  the  following  publications  pertain  to  RPMA 
as  shown: 

a.  Army  Regulations  (AR). 
11-27  Army  Energy  Program 

37-100-XX  The  Army  Management  Structure 
(AMS)  Appropriations  and 
Funds  Available  for  Obhgations 
Expense  and  Expenditures  (FY 
XX) 
40-5  Health  and  Environment 

140-478/479  Reserve  Component  Facihties 
200-1  Environmental  Protection  and  En- 

hancement 
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200-10 

Army  Environmental  Program 

210-17 

Inactivation  of  Installation  Facilities 

210-24 

Credit  Unions 

210-50 

Family  Housing  Management 

290-5 

Army  National  Cemeteries 

385-60 

Coordination  With  Armed  Services 

Explosives  Safety  Board 

405-45 

Inventory  Army  Military  Real  Prop- 

erty 

405-90 

Disposal  of  Real  Estate 

415-2/10 

Construction  Criteria 

415-25 

Facilities  for  RDTE 

415-28 

Department  of  the  Army  FaciUties 

Classes  and  Construction  Cate- 

gories 

415-35 

Minor  Construction 

415-50 

Emergency  Construction 

420-15 

Certification  of  UtiUty  Plant  Opera- 

tors and  Elevator  Inspectors 

420-16 

FaciUties  Engineering  Reports 

420-17 

Real  Property  and  Resource  Manage- 

ment 

420-21 

Project  Reports 

420-22 

Preventive   Maintenance   and  Self- 

Help  Programs 

420-41 

Utilities  Contracts 

420-43 

Electric  Services 

420-44 

Utilities  Management  Analysis 

420-46 

Water  and  Sewage 

420-47 

Solid  Waste  Management 

420-49 

Heating  Systems 

420-53 

Refrigeration 

420-54 

Air-Conditioning  and  Cooling 

420-55 

Food  Service  and  Related  Equip- 

ment 

420-70 

Building  and  Structures 

420-72 

Surfaced  Areas  and  Raihroads 

420-74 

Natural  Resources 

420-76 

Pest  Control  Services 

420-81 

Custodial  Services 

420-83 

Maintenance  Equipment,  FE  Shops 

420-90 

Fire  Prevention  and  Protection 

700-9 

Policies  of  the  Army  Logistics  Sys- 

tem 

700-90 

Army  Industrial  Preparedness  Pro- 

gram 

700-112 

Relocatable  Buildings 

700-126 

Basic  Functional  Structure 

702-7 

Reporting    of    QuaUty    Deficiency 

Data 

750-1 

Army  Materiel  Maintenance  Con- 

cepts and  PoHcies 

Technical  Bulletin  (TB). 

420 

Engineered  Performance  Standards 

Technical  Manuals  (TM). 

5-600  series 

>  Repair  and  Maintenance  Procedures 

Criteria 

5-800  series 

.  Construction  Criteria  and  Design  Re- 

quirements 
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PART  NINE:  OTHER  LOGISTICS  SERVICES 

CHAPTER  15 

SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 


15-1.  General 

The  global  military  strategy  of  the  United  States  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  particularly  in  the  limited 
war  area,  has  always  assumed  the  availability  of  allied 
forces.  This  kind  of  collective  security  is  based  on  a 
strong  and  coordinated  common  defense  posture.  Orig- 
inally, military  assistance  to  allied  and  free  countries 
having  the  will  but  not  the  means  to  share  in  the  com- 
mon defense  was  a  major  instrument  of  US  foreign 
poUcy.  While  the  basis  for  our  military  assistance  has 
remained  firm,  the  proportions  of  how  to  provide  it 
have  varied  among  programs  for  grant  aid,  foreign 
mihtary  sales  (FMS),  and  mutual  research  and 
development  (R&D)  programs.  All  of  these  programs 
impact  on  the  Army  logistics  system,  competing  for  re- 
sources and  demanding  the  specific  attention  of  indi- 
vidual managers.  Moreover,  all  proposed  commit- 
ments for  the  dehvery  of  materiel  to  friendly  foreign 
nations  must  be  evaluated  to  be  sure  they  have  been 
carefully  coordinated  with  US  requirements  and  can 
be  met  within  the  proposed  time  period.  Additional 
information  concerning  organization,  policies,  and 
execution  techniques  is  contained  in  FM  38-8,  Inter- 
national Logistics  Management. 

15-2.  Military  Assistance  Legislation 

a.  The  legislation  for  foreign  assistance  provides  the 
legal  basis  for  agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  friendly  foreign  countries.  International  agree- 
ments may  consist  of  either  a  treaty  between  two  or 
more  nations,  or  an  executive  agreement  between  a 
designated  representative  of  the  President  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  country  concerned.  The 
treaties  are  of  a  more  formal  nature  and  require 
ratification  by  the  Senate.  However,  each  represents  a 
contract  between  parties  involved,  comprises  a  matter 
of  record  of  the  agreement,  and  specifies  in  detail  the 
particular  terms,  duration,  and  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  The  mutual  defense  obligations  of  the 
United  States  are  worldwide. 

b.  The  transfer  of  military  assistance  to  eligible  for- 
eign countries  under  authorizing  legislation  is  called 
security  assistance  (SA). 

(1)  Security  assistance  is  defined  as,  "a  group  of 
programs  which  authorize  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide defense  articles,  military  training,  and  other  de- 


fense-related services,  by  grant  and  by  credit  or  cash 
sales,  in  furtherance  of  our  national  policies  and  objec- 
tives." These  programs  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1976,  as  amended. 

(2)  The  term  "security  assistance"  is  comprehen- 
sive and  encompasses  support  in  the  form  of  design 
and  development,  acquisition,  storage,  transportation, 
distribution,  maintenance,  evacuation,  and  disposition 
of  materiel.  It  includes  the  provision  of  whether  the 
logistics  support  is  rendered  on  a  reimbursable  or 
nonreimbursable  basis. 

(3)  A  variety  of  means  is  employed  in  planning, 
developing,  and  administering  SA  support  to  eligible 
countries.  Current  legislation  continues  to  grant  to  the 
President  the  general  authority  for  providing  SA.  It 
authorizes  him  to  acquire  defense  articles  and  services 
from  any  source  and  to  provide  this  support  by  grant, 
loan,  or  sale.  The  actual  provision  of  defense  materiel, 
services,  and  training  is  administered  under  one  of  the 
following  SA  programs: 

(a)  Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP).  De- 
fense articles  and  services  provided  to  eligible  recip- 
ient countries  on  a  grant  basis  (Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended). 

(6)  International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing (IMET).  Military  training  provided  to  selected  for- 
eign personnel  on  a  grant  basis  (Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended). 

(c)  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS).  The  portion  of 
the  United  States  SA  which  authorizes  the  United 
States  to  transfer  defense  articles,  services,  or  training 
to  foreign  countries  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  This  dif- 
fers from  the  MAP  which  is  furnished  on  a  nonreim- 
bursable basis. 

15-3.  Responsibilities  for  SA 

a.  The  President.  In  the  basic  foreign  assistance  leg- 
islation and  its  amendments.  Congress  holds  the  Presi- 
dent responsible  as  the  ultimate  coordinating  author- 
ity for  development,  implementation,  and  execution  of 
the  foreign  assistance  program.  By  Executive  order, 
the  President  delegates  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  Secretary  of  State  those  SA  functions  not  reserved 
to  the  President.  The  President  monitors  closely  the 
respective  portions  of  the  SA  programs  executed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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Typical  areas  of  decision  which  must  be  resolved  in  the 
process  of  program  development  are: 

(1)  Countries  or  regions  to  receive  assistance. 

(2)  Magnitude  of  aid,  within  limits  set  by  law. 

(3)  Type  of  equipment,  materiel,  or  supplies  to  be 
provided. 

(4)  Type  of  financing  to  be  employed  such  as  grant 
aid,  credit  pa5mient,  and  cash  sale. 

b.  The  Secretary  of  State.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for  the 
continuous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  eco- 
nomic, military  assistance,  grant  aid,  and  FMS  pro- 
grams, including  the  determination  of  whether  a  coun- 
try shall  receive  SA,  the  value  thereof,  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  such  programs  to  insure  they  are  effectively 
integrated  and  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
is  best  served  thereby.  This  function  has  been  dele- 
gated to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Security  As- 
sistance. 

c.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(1)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  responsible  for: 

(a)  Determination  of  military  equipment  re- 
quirements. 

(6)  Procurement  of  military  equipment  con- 
sistent with  the  programs  of  the  miUtary  departments. 

(c)  Supervision  of  end  item  use  by  recipient 
countries  (grant  aid). 

(d)  Supervision  of  training  of  foreign  military 
personnel. 

(e)  Movement  and  delivery  of  military  equip- 
ment. 

(/)  Establishment  of  priorities  in  procurement, 
delivery,  and  allocation  of  military  equipment. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  delegated  to  the 
ASD(ISA)  the  authority  to  act  in  his  name  in  regard  to 
all  matters  pertaining  to  SA.  To  assist  the  ASD(ISA), 
two  positions  have  been  estabhshed.  The  first  is  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (ISA)  for  SA 
who  is  responsible  to  the  ASD(ISA)  for  DOD  pohcy, 
planning,  and  program  formulation  for  current  and  fu- 
ture years.  The  second  is  the  Director,  Defense  Securi- 
ty Assistance  Agency  (DSAA),  who  is  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  approved  SA  plans. 

d.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(1)  In  matters  of  SA,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
(DA),  like  the  other  military  departments,  participates 
in  the  development,  negotiation,  and  execution  of 
agreements  with  foreign  governments.  In  addition, 
each  of  the  military  departments  provides  the  means 
and  the  act  of  execution  of  the  SA  programs.  Each 
military  department  and  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
(DLA)  acts  as  the  responsible  source  of  technical  data 


regarding  price,  source,  availability,  and  leadtime  of 
items  of  materiel  which  are  the  logistics  responsibility 
of  the  department  or  agency. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  delegated  his 
SA  responsibilities  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (Research,  Development,  and  Acquisition) 
(ASA(RDA)).  The  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics  (Security  Assistance)  (ADCSLOG  (SA))  is  the 
Army  focal  point  for  SA  matters  and  the  Army  spokes- 
man for  SA  matters  exercising  staff  supervision  over 
the  SA  program  for  the  ASA(RDA). 

e.  The  US  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readi- 
ness Command  (DARCOM). 

(1)  The  Commander,  DARCOM,  is  the  DA  execu- 
tive agent  for  SA  acting  on  behalf  of  DA  for  matters 
pertaining  to  the  operational  aspects  of  approved  FMS 
and  MAP/IMET  programs.  Operational  matters  in- 
clude all  matters  pertaining  to  the  development, 
execution,  administration,  and  management  of  ap- 
proved FMS  cases,  and  execution,  administration,  and 
management  of  MAP/IMET  orders.  As  executive 
agent.  Commander,  DARCOM,  is  authorized  direct 
communication  with  the  DSAA  in  operational  areas, 
with  the  ADCSLOG  (SA)  and  cognizant  DA  staff  ele- 
ment(s). 

(2)  The  logistics  responsibilities  of  the  Command- 
er, DARCOM,  to  support  the  SA  program  are  compati- 
ble with  the  wholesale  logistics  support  responsibili- 
ties for  the  United  States  force  structure. 

(3)  The  Commander,  DARCOM  discharges  his 
executive  agent  SA  mission  primarily  through  the 
Commander,  US  Army  Security  Assistance  Center 
(USASAC).  As  Army  executive  agent  for  SA  matters, 
interacts  directly  with  DSAA  and  tasks  as  appropriate 
other  major  Army  commands  (MACOM)  and  field  ac- 
tivities to  fulfill  approved  program  commitments. 

/.  USASAC.  USASAC  performs  for  DARCOM  the 
execution  of  SA  programs  and  is  the  Army  single  focal 
point  for  interface  of  SA  activities  with  other  US  de- 
fense and  Government  agencies,  foreign  governments, 
and  US  and  foreign  industry.  The  management  func- 
tions are  executed  by  USASAC,  DRSAC-M,  located  at 
Alexandria,  VA.  The  operational  functions  are 
executed  by  USASAC,  DRSAC-0,  located  at  the  New 
Cumberland  Army  Depot. 

15-4.  SA  Management 

Additional  information  concerning  organization,  poli- 
cies, and  execution  techniques  is  contained  in  FM 
38-8,  International  Logistics  Management;  AR  12-1, 
Security  Assistance— PoUcy  and  Responsibilities;  and 
AR  12-2,  Executive  Agent  Designation  for  Selected 
Army  Security  Assistance  Functions/ Activities. 
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CHAPTER  16 
MANAGEMENT  OF  EXCESS  AND  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

Section  I.  THE  DEFENSE  MATERIEL  UTILIZATION  PROGRAM 


16-1.  General 

a.  Logistics  managers  must  constantly  face  the  task 
of  balancing  supply  and  demand.  This  task  becomes 
more  critical  in  times  of  war  as  enemy  actions  affect 
requirements  for  most  items  of  supply  in  ways  that  are 
difficult  to  predict.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  predict 
the  precise  time  a  war  would  end,  there  would  proba- 
bly be  excesses  of  some  items  of  supply  due  to  such  fac- 
tors as  obsolescence,  miscalculations,  and  overly  con- 
servative safety  levels.  Despite  the  inevitability  of  ex- 
cesses, good  management  practices  can  reduce  the 
magnitude  and  increase  the  economic  return  through 
utilization  or  disposal  actions. 

b.  An  understanding  of  the  distinction  between  ex- 
cess and  surplus  property  is  essential  to  this  discus- 
sion. Excess  property  is  the  quantity  of  property  in 
possession  of  any  component  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD)  which  exceeds  the  quantity  required  or 
authorized  for  retention  by  the  component.  Surplus 
property  is  the  excess  property  which  has  been 
screened  and  it  has  been  determined  it  is  not  required 
for  the  needs  or  responsibilities  of  any  Federal  agency. 
The  screening  is  conducted  by  DOD  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA). 

16-2.  Objectives 

a.  The  prime  objective  of  the  overall  Defense  Per- 
sonal Property  Disposal  Program  is  to  insure  effective 
utilization,  conservation,  and  marketing  of  Govern- 
ment-owned property.  Specific  objectives  are  to: 

(1)  UtiUze  existing  materiel  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

(2)  Preclude  duplication  through  cross-utilization 
of  capabilities  of  each  military  service. 

(3)  Preclude  concurrent  procurement  and  disposal 
of  like  items. 

(4)  Preclude  unnecessary  repair  or  overhaul  of  un- 
serviceable stocks. 

(5)  Conserve  the  Nation's  resovurces,  particularly 
critical  and  strategic  materiel. 

(6)  Obtain  the  maximum  proceeds  return  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  property. 

(7)  Preclude  adverse  market  impact  through  dis- 
posal actions. 


b.  To  achieve  these  objectives,  disposal  programs 
should  be  developed  with  regard  to  other  logistics  pro- 
grams such  as:  research  and  development  (R&D);  in- 
ventory management;  distribution  management; 
maintenance  management;  procurement;  and  produc- 
tion management.  In  addition,  introduction  of  new 
principal  items  of  materiel  will  normally  result  in  simi- 
lar items  being  declared  obsolete.  Planning  for  the 
gradual  phaseout  of  materiel  being  replaced  is  essen- 
tial to  preclude  large  quantities  of  excess. 

16-3.  Authority  and  Responsibilities 

a.  The  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  152,  81st  Congress),  as 
amended,  assigned  responsibility  for  the  overall  super- 
vision and  direction  over  the  disposition  of  excess  and 
surplus  property  to  the  Administrator  of  GSA.  The  act 
further  assigned  the  responsibiUty  for  supervision  and 
direction  over  the  disposition  of  DOD  foreign  excess 
property  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Administra- 
tor of  GSA  has  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  responsibiUty  for  the  disposition  of  excess  and  sur- 
plus property  generated  by  DOD. 

6.  The  Director,  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  op- 
erating under  the  overall  poUcy  guidance  of  the  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs, 
and  Logistics)  administers  the  DOD  Personal  Property 
Program  worldwide.  Accordingly,  Headquarters,  DLA 
is  responsible  for  the  development  of  policies  relating 
to  this  program  and  the  development  of  systems,  tech- 
niques, and  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate. 

c.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  assigned  the  miU- 
tary  services  responsibiUty  for: 

(1)  Providing  assistance  to  the  Director,  DLA, 
upon  request,  in  the  resolution  of  mutual  problems 
within  the  Defense  Personal  Property  Disposal  Pro- 
gram. 

(2)  Promoting  maximum  utiUzation  of  excess,  sur- 
plus, and  foreign  excess  personal  property. 

(3)  Providing  support  to  tenanted  Defense  Proper- 
ty Disposal  Regional  Offices  and  Defense  Property 
Disposal  Offices  (DPDO);  and  their  offsite  branches,  in 
consonance  with  applicable  interservice  support  agree- 
ments. 
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(4)  Identifying  items  requiring  demilitarization 
and,  as  applicable,  accomplish  demilitarization  of 
those  items  which  cannot  be  physically  accepted  by  a 
DPDO  in  accordance  with  DOD  poUcy. 

(5)  Administering  cannibalization/reclamation 
programs  and  accomplishing,  as  appropriate,  required 
items  from  excess  materiel. 

(6)  Storing  and  reclaiming  excess  complete  air- 
craft (Air  Force  only). 

(7)  Administering  the  reclamation  and  removal  of 
equipment  and  repair  parts  from  stricken  naval  ves- 
sels (Navy  only). 

(8)  EstabUshing  and  administering,  if  desired, 
special  property  disposal  accounts  to  support  the  de- 
militarization functions  accomplished  by  the  military 
services. 

d.  To  carry  out  its  responsibiUties  in  relation  to  ex- 
cess and  surplus  personal  property,  the  DLA  estab- 
Ushed  the  Defense  Property  Disposal  Service  (DPDS) 
as  its  primary  field  activity  to  perform  program  man- 
agement and  staff  supervision  of  the  Defense  Personal 
Property  Disposal  Program,  consisting  of  five  Defense 
Property  Disposal  Regions  (DPDR)  and  assigned  to  the 
DPDRs  are  the  DPDOs  worldwide. 

16-4.  Excess  Declaration  and  Reporting 

a.  The  logistics  manager  constantly  faces  the  task  of 
piwging  the  inventory  of  stocks  which  are  excess  to 
current  needs  or  foreseeable  requirements.  Reahzing  it 
is  costly  to  maintain  an  inventory  larger  than  needed 
to  support  using  units,  supply  managers  at  all  levels 
must  determine  what  portions  of  stock  in  long  supply 
(i.e.,  in  excess  of  the  quantity  authorized  or  required  to 
be  on  hand)  can  be  economically  retained  for  future 
use  or,  conversely,  reported  as  excess.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized the  supply  manager  is  concerned  with  materi- 
el in  the  possession  of  using  units  as  well  as  stocks  on 
hand  in  supply  installations,  particularly  materiel 
which  must  be  reported  to  the  appropriate  materiel 
management  center  overseas  or  national  level  inven- 
tory control  point  (ICP)  within  the  Continental  United 
States  (CONUS)  for  disposition  instructions  when  no 
longer  needed  by  the  user. 

b.  Management  tools  are  available  to  the  supply 
manager  to  assist  in  predicting  excesses.  For  certain 
classes  of  supply,  excesses  can  be  predicted  by  an  eco- 
nomic retention  formula  which  shows  at  what  period 
the  cost  of  retaining  an  item  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  dis- 
posing of  it  and  reprocuring  it  at  a  later  date.  Reten- 
tion costs  include  such  elements  as  cost  of  storage 
space,  care  and  preservation,  cost  of  issue,  transporta- 
tion, deterioration,  and  obsolescence.  In  addition  to 
cost  factors,  consideration  should  be  given  to  future 
utility  and  essentiality  of  the  item,  the  effect  of  reten- 
tion on  procurement  or  more  modern  materiel,  and  the 


capability  of  procurement  and  procurement  leadtimes. 
Although  the  same  elements  are  considered  to  varying 
degrees,  a  formalized  economic  retention  formula  is 
seldom  used  with  high- value  items  but  is  normally  as- 
sociated with  low-value  items  of  materiel.  The  capital 
investment  takes  on  added  importance  as  the  unit 
value  of  the  item  increases. 

16-5.  Reporting  Channels  in  CONUS 

a.  As  a  rule,  excess  property  in  the  hands  of  units  at 
CONUS  installations  is  reported  to  the  accountable  of- 
ficer serving  the  activity.  Excess  property  of  CONUS 
installations  will  be  reported  by  the  accountable  of- 
ficer to  the  appropriate  ICP  for  disposition  instruc- 
tions. Excess  property  will  be  reported  in  accordance 
with  procedures  outUned  in  AR  725-50.  The  rationale 
for  reporting  through  accountable  officers  and  ICPs  is 
soimd  in  that  it  permits  maximum  use  at  the  local  level 
and  lateral  redistribution  as  opposed  to  backhaul. 

b.  Upon  receipt  of  reports  of  excess,  the  ICP  screens 
items  to  determine  if  the  excesses  can  be  used  to  fill 
outstanding  requisitions  or  are  needed  for  depot 
stocks.  Appropriate  disposition  instructions  should  be 
provided  the  reporting  installation  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  as  retention  cost  could  soon  exceed  potential 
savings  from  use  of  some  items  of  materiel.  When  it  is 
determined  reported  excess  property  is  needed  for  de- 
pot stocks,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  determine  if 
the  property  can  be  stored  at  the  reporting  installation 
to  preclude  unnecessary  handUng  and  transportation 
cost,  since  this  cost  could  also  equal  or  exceed  potential 
savings  where  significant  distances  are  involved. 

c.  When  the  ICP  determines  the  reported  property 
is  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Army,  the  reporting  ac- 
countable officer  will  be  instructed  to  transfer  the 
property  to  the  DPDO.  Major  commands  should 
promptly  review  listings  of  excess  which  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  property  disposal  office  to  deter- 
mine if  use  within  the  command  is  warranted.  Delay  of 
such  review  could  lead  to  excessive  administrative 
work  and  unnecessary  physical  movement. 

16-6.  Reporting    Channels    in    Oversea 
Theaters 

a.  In  the  oversea  theaters,  it  is  important  that  ex- 
cess and  disposal  operations  be  closely  tied  to  both 
maintenance  and  supply  operations.  A  large  amount  of 
excess  property  overseas  is  generated  through  mainte- 
nance operations  and,  conversely,  proper  management 
of  excess  property  will  reduce  the  maintenance  work- 
load. Since  the  primary  objective  of  any  disposal  pro- 
gram is  maximum  use,  oversea  supply  managers  must 
have  knowledge  of  disposal  programs  at  all  levels, 
since  they  can  serve  as  a  source  of  supply.  Hence,  each 
reviewing  echelon  in  the  operating  chain  compares  ex- 
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cess  listings  with  known  and  anticipated  requirements 
to  preclude  unnecessary  backhaul  or  new  procure- 
ments. 

b.  Using  units  in  the  forward  areas  of  active 
theaters  normally  turn  in  excess  property  to  support- 
ing direct  support  (DS)  or  general  support  (GS)  units  as 
prescribed  by  theater  regulations.  Maximum  use  will 
be  enhanced  by  prescribing  the  excess  property  be  re- 
turned through  the  supplying  unit  prior  to  actual 
movement  whenever  the  tactical  situation  will  permit. 
This  increases  the  probability  of  lateral  use  while  de- 
creasing expensive  backhaul  and  multiple  handling. 
Property  which  is  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  DS  and  GS 
units  is  reported  to  the  appropriate  theater  materiel 
management  center. 

c.  In  the  rear  areas  of  oversea  theaters,  collection 
and  classification  companies  generate  large  amounts 
of  potential  excess  property  through  their  recovery 
and  cannibaUzation  programs.  Such  property  is  re- 
ported through  the  materiel  management  centers  for 
disposition  instructions. 

d.  Property  disposal  companies  operate  in  support 
of  theater  Army  or  corps  to  provide  for  receipt,  final 
classification,  temporary  storage,  preparation  for  the 
disposal  of  usable  materiel,  scrap,  and  waste.  Normal- 
ly, such  units  are  not  in  the  reporting  channel  for  ex- 
cess property,  but  may  be  used  for  temporary  storage 
of  excess  property  awaiting  disposition  instructions. 


e.  As  a  general  rule,  excess  property  located  in  over- 
sea theaters  will  be  reported  by  oversea  inventory  con- 
trol centers  to  the  appropriate  national  inventory  con- 
trol point  (NICP)  for  disposition  instructions.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  the  cost  incurred  in  reporting 
excess  property  of  lower  value  generally  will  exceed 
the  return.  NICP  screening  of  excess  reports  from 
oversea  theaters  is  similar  to  that  described  above  for 
CONUS  installation  excess  reports.  However,  since  po- 
tential savings  in  transportation  costs  are  quite  signif- 
icant, more  emphasis  is  given  to  lateral  redistribution 
among  theaters.  Once  the  national  inventory  control 
manager  determines  the  property  is  excess  to  his  re- 
quirements, the  oversea  commander  is  directed  to 
transfer  the  property  to  the  appropriate  disposal  offic- 
er. 

16-7.  Screening  of  Excess  Property 

It  is  DOD  policy  to  encourage  all  military  services  and 
DOD  agencies  to  use  available  materiel  in  lieu  of  new 
procurements.  At  this  time,  the  excess  materiel  is  still 
in  the  item  manager's  account.  When  an  item  manager 
decides  the  materiel  is  no  longer  required  within  his 
service,  he  directs  transfer  to  the  DPDO  which  screens 
the  materiel  for  other  service  or  agency  use  after  it  is 
picked  up  on  the  DPDO  accounting  system.  This  proc- 
ess is  described  in  DOD  4160. 21-M,  Defense  Disposal 
Manual. 


Section  11.  TRANSFER  OF  EXCESS  PROPERTY 


16-8.  Transfer   Among   Military   and   Ci- 
vilian Federal  Agencies 

a.  For  reasons  of  economy,  administrative  proce- 
dures for  transferring  excess  property  should  be 
streamlined  as  much  as  possible.  However,  property 
accountabiUty  must  be  maintained  throughout  the 
screening  and  transfer  process. 

b.  When  an  Army  activity  determines  property  on  a 
DPDS  excess  Usting  is  required,  it  submits  a  request  to 
DPDS  by  telephone,  message,  or  letter.  DPDS  does  not 
physically  have  possession  of  excess  property  but  acts 
similar  to  a  broker;  consequently,  requisition  forms 
are  not  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  requesting  agency  to  insure  requests  are  restricted 
to  those  categories  of  property  which  are  authorized  by 
appropriate  documents. 

c.  Upon  receipt  of  the  request,  DPDS  either  con- 
firms availability  or  advises  the  requesting  activity  the 
materiel  is  no  longer  available,  or  advises  availability 
must  be  established  with  the  GSA  regional  office  hold- 
ing redistribution  control. 

d.  MiUtary  screening  activities  should  make  every 
effort  to  submit  request  for  materiel  undergoing  con- 


secutive screening  prior  to  the  military  priority  date  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  subsequently  withdrawing 
the  materiel  from  the  GSA  regional  office. 

e.  When  Army  activities  have  requirements  for  ex- 
cess property  which  has  been  reported  through  DPDS 
to  a  GSA  regional  office  for  screening  and  is  under  the 
redistribution  control  of  GSA,  they  submit  requisi- 
tions to  the  appropriate  GSA  regional  office. 

/.  Army  activities  may  also  acquire  excess  civilian 
Federal  agency  property  offered  by  GSA  regional  of- 
fices. Requests  for  transfer  of  civilian  Federal  agency 
excess  property  are  submitted  to  the  GSA  regional  of- 
fice having  redistribution  control  of  the  property  and 
are  restricted  to  those  categories  of  property  which  the 
requesting  activity  is  authorized  to  acquire. 

g.  Transfers  of  property  to  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  must  be  approved  by  the  appropriate  GSA 
regional  office.  The  type  of  property,  either  reportable 
or  nonreportable,  to  be  transferred  is  limited  to  prop- 
erty which  will  be  used  for  purposes  from  which  no  di- 
rect benefit  will  be  reaUzed  by  individuals.  When  such 
property  becomes  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  nonappro- 
priated fund  activity,  it  is  turned  over  to  a  DOD  dis- 
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posal  activity.  Proceeds  realized  from  the  sale  of  such 
property  are  credited  to  the  General  Fund,  US  Treas- 
ury, not  to  the  nonappropriated  fund  activity  report- 
ing the  property  for  disposition. 

16-9.  Transfer  to  Foreign  Governments 

o.  Transfers  to  DOD  excess  property  may  be  made 
to  foreign  governments  designated  by  the  Department 
of  State  as  eUgible  to  purchase  property  under  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  PL  90-629.  As  part  of  the  cen- 
tral screening  operation,  DPDS  distributes  Ustings  of 
available  excess  property  to  these  eUgible  foreign  gov- 


ernments. These  hstings  are  based  on  information  fur- 
nished by  each  government  as  to  type  of  property  they 
desire  to  screen  against  requirements.  This  screening 
is  accompUshed  concurrently  with  screening  by  US 
DOD  activities;  however,  it  cannot  be  released  for  sale 
until  screening  is  completed. 

b.  Requests  for  availability  are  submitted  by  eligible 
foreign  governments  directly  to  DPDS  for  the  neces- 
sary approval  (including  State  Department  clearance, 
if  required);  for  firm  determination  of  availabiUty  of 
property  involved;  and  for  action  to  estabUsh  or  verify 
the  transfer  price. 
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CHAPTER  17 


MEDICAL  LOGISTICS 


Section  I.  INTRODUCTION 


17-1.  General 

a.  Health  services  may  be  described  as  "personnel 
oriented  logistics."  Medical  logistics  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment supporting  the  overall  patient  care  and  treat- 
ment mission.  The  functions  inherent  in  the  health 
service  mission  (which  medical  logistics  support)  in- 
clude medical  treatment,  patient  evacuation  and  med- 
ical regulating,  dental  services,  veterinary  services, 
clinical  laboratory  services,  blood  bank  services,  pre- 
ventive medicine  services,  medical  food  services,  and 
optometric/optical  services. 

b.  The  medical  logistics  system  operates  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  Army  logistics  system,  although 
the  distribution  patterns  are  similar.  The  rationale  for 
a  separate  medical  logistics  system  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing criteria:  the  criticaUty  of  the  mission  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department  (AMEDD);  medical  mate- 
riel is  a  special  category  of  supply  used  primarily  by 
professional  personnel  of  the  AMEDD  and  generally 
has  no  apphcation  beyond  the  care  and  treatment  of 
patients;  and  that  medical  logistics  is  an  integral  func- 


tion of  the  health  service  mission  for  which  The  Sur- 
geon General  (TSG)  has  sole  responsibility. 

c.  Medical  materiel  (class  VIII  in  the  classes  of  sup- 
ply structure)  consist  of  those  items  necessary  to  sup- 
port those  functions  cited  above  and  include  items 
ranging  from  a  bottle  of  aspirin  to  a  major  medical  as- 
semblage containing  more  than  3,000  different  line 
items.  Medical  materiel  have  many  different  charac- 
teristics which  affect  its  acquisition,  management, 
storage,  maintenance,  and  usage.  Some  are  seasonal, 
such  as  flu  vaccines.  Others  require  special  handling 
and  storage,  such  as  medicinal  gases,  narcotics,  and 
biologicals  which  have  specified  shelf  Uves  and  po- 
tency dates  requiring  extensive  quality  control  proce- 
dures. There  are  also  complex  medical  equipments 
which  require  sophisticated  medical  maintenance  and 
calibration  support.  Repair  parts  for  medical  materiel 
are  also  included  in  class  VIII.  In  addition,  quaUty  pa- 
tient care  and  rapidly  changing  technology  mandate 
the  AMEDD  and  its  logistics  system  rely  heavily  on 
the  use  of  nonstandard  medical  materiel. 


Section  II.  THEATER  OF  OPERATIONS 


17-2.  Medical  Logistics  Organization  and 
Functions 

a.  The  Medical  Command  (MEDCOM)  is  a  major 
subordinate  command  of  the  Theater  Army  (TA)  pro- 
viding theater-level  health  service  support.  Subordi- 
nate to  the  MEDCOM  is  the  Medical  Logistics  Center 
(MLC).  The  MLC  performs  centraUzed  stock  control 
and  inventory  management  for  class  VIII  and  Biomed- 
ical Equipment  Maintenance  Management  for  the 
Theater  Army.  The  MLC  receives  and  processes  requi- 
sitions from  Medical  Supply  Optical  Maintenance 
(MEDSOM)  units  located  in  the  Combat  Zone  (CZ)  as 
well  as  medical  units  located  in  the  Communication 
Zone  (COMMZ).  The  MLC  manages  approximately 
10,000  Unes  of  class  VIII  supply.  The  MLC  reviews 
and  analyzes  demands  and  computes  theater  require- 
ments for  medical  supplies  and  equipment,  optical  fab- 
rication, and  medical  maintenance  support.  The  MLC 
advises  the  Theater  Army  Surgeon  on  medical  mate- 
riel poUcies  for  the  theater.  The  MEDCOM  MLC  oper- 


ates an  automated  system  utilizing  dedicated  hard- 
ware to  fulfill  medical  logistics  requirements.  The 
MLC  exercises  command  and  control  over  all  MED- 
SOMs  in  the  COMMZ. 

b.  The  MEDSOM  (COMMZ)  provides  direct  support 
(DS)  to  COMMZ  medical  units  supporting  the  corps 
and  provides  general  support  (GS)  to  the  MEDSOMs 
(CZ).  The  MEDSOM  (COMMZ)  performs  decentralized 
functions  of  receipt,  storage,  and  issue  of  medical  ma- 
teriel as  well  as  medical  equipment  maintenance  and 
optical  fabrication  support.  Resupply  of  the  MEDSOM 
(COMMZ)  is  from  the  Continental  United  States 
(CONUS). 

c.  The  MEDSOM  (CZ)  is  under  the  command  and 
control  of  the  Medical  Group/Brigade  of  the  Corps. 
The  MEDSOM  (CZ)  provides  direct  and  general  supply 
maintenance  support  to  all  medical  and  nonmedical 
units  in  the  Corps.  The  MEDSOM  (CZ)  provides  med- 
ical supply,  medical  equipment  maintenance,  and  opti- 
cal fabrication  support.  Resupply  of  the  MEDSOM 
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(CZ)  is  accomplished  by  shipments  from  the  MEDSOM 
(COMMZ)  or  throughput  from  CONUS. 

d.  The  supply  and  service  division  of  hospitals  lo- 
cated in  the  corps  area  stock  approximately  1,200  lines 
of  class  VIII  supply  at  10  days  of  supply.  The  supply 
and  service  division  of  hospitals  provides  medical  re- 
supply  support  to  hospital  activities  and  may  be  tasked 
to  provide  area  support  for  class  VIII  supply  to  medical 
and  nonmedical  units.  The  supply  and  service  division 
also  provides  medical  equipment  maintenance  support 
to  hospital  activities. 

e.  The  Division  Medical  Supply  Officer  (DMSO)  of 
the  Medical  Battalion  provides  class  VIE  and  medical 
maintenance  support  to  all  units  assigned  or  attached 
to  the  division.  DMSO  receives  resupply  support  and 
medical  maintenance  support  from  the  MEDSOM  (CZ). 

/.  Medical  units  performing  medical  logistics  func- 
tions for  the  most  part  adhere  to  the  general  poUcies 
and  procedures  utilized  by  the  Theater  Army  Materiel 
Management  Center  (TAMMC)  and  the  Corps  Support 
Command  Materiel  Management  Center  (COSCOM 
MMC)  in  supply  operations  and  management  of  inven- 
tories. Due  to  the  special  nature  of  class  VIII  supply, 
certain  considerations  must  be  addressed  in  the  acqui- 
sition, storage,  and  distribution  of  medical  materiel. 

(1)  Provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  must  be 
considered  when  choosing  locations  for  medical  logis- 
tics units  and  accompUshing  the  distribution  of  class 
VIII  supply.  The  Geneva  Convention  requires  medical 
materiel  be  stored  and  distributed  separately  from 
other  classes  of  supply  in  order  to  be  considered  pro- 
tected by  its  provisions. 

(2)  Provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  preclude 
willful  destruction  of  medical  materiel  when  capture 
by  enemy  forces  is  imminent.  Medical  supplies  confis- 
cated and  captured  from  the  enemy  are  turned  in  to 
medical  supply  activities,  but  cannot  be  used  for  treat- 
ment of  US  personnel  until  it  has  been  inspected  by 
competent  medical  personnel  and  approved  by  the 
command  surgeon. 

(3)  With  certain  restrictions,  specified  items  and 
categories  of  items  of  medical  supply  are  authorized 
for  procurement  locally  within  the  theater.  Procure- 
ment of  certain  medical  supplies  from  non-United 
States  sources  in  oversea  areas  is  not  authorized  unless 
specific  prior  approval  of  The  Surgeon  General  (TSG) 
is  obtained. 

(4)  Storage  facilities  for  class  VIII  supply  must 
provide  100-percent  covered  storage  whenever  pos- 
sible. Existing  buildings  should  be  utilized  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  to  provide  adequately  covered,  re- 
frigerated, secure,  and  controlled  humidity  and  tem- 
perature storage. 

(5)  Specific  instructions  for  disposal  of  excess 
medical  materiel  are  contained  in  appropriate  Army 


regulations.  Due  to  the  special  nature  of  the  commod- 
ity, a  variety  of  disposal  criteria  apply,  depending  on 
the  general  categories  of  the  items  concerned. 

(6)  The  technical  nature  of  class  VIE  supply  neces- 
sitates medical  logistics  units  and  users  of  medical 
materiel  adhere  to  established  poUcies  and  procedures 
for  quality  assurance. 

17-3.  Requisition     and     Distribution     of 
Medical  Materiel 

a.  In  a  theater  of  operations,  the  number  and  con- 
centration of  medical  units  increase  rearward.  Hence, 
quantities  of  medical  supplies  consumed  and  density 
of  medical  equipment  requiring  maintenance  support 
are  inverse  to  that  of  most  other  classes  of  supply  with 
respect  to  the  depth  of  the  battlefield. 

6.  Medical  supplies  for  a  theater  of  operations  are 
acquired  primarily  from  the  Defense  Personnel  Sup- 
port Center  (DPSC).  All  requisitions  for  medical  mate- 
riel from  Army  oversea  activities  are  routed  through 
the  US  Army  Medical  Materiel  Agency  (US AMMA)  for 
estabUshment  of  essential  controls  and  the  expedition 
of  status  information  to  the  requisitioner.  The  MLC, 
MEDSOM  (COMMZ),  and  MEDSOM  (CZ)  rely  on 
Theater  Army  transportation  resoiu*ces  for  movement 
of  class  Vin  supply.  Class  VIII  supplies  are  provided  to 
supported  units  using  supply  point  distribution. 
Whenever  possible,  the  movement  of  medical  materiel 
should  maximize  the  "backhaul"  capabilities  of  medical 
evacuation  units,  both  ground  and  air. 

c.  COMMZ  medical  and  nonmedical  units  submit 
their  requisitions  to  the  MLC.  The  MLC  either  directs 
the  supporting  MEDSOM  to  issue  the  requested  sup- 
plies or  initiates  passing  action  to  CONUS  (DPSC).  The 
MLC  also  receives  requisitions  from  supported  MED- 
SOMs  (CZ).  The  MEDSOM  (CZ)  will  receive  shipment 
direct  from  the  MEDSOM,  COMMZ  or  via  throughput 
from  CONUS  depots.  The  MEDSOM  (CZ)  receives  req- 
uisitions from  supported  units  located  in  the  corps 
area  as  well  as  requisitions  from  supported  DMSOs. 

17-4.  Medical  Maintenance  and  Optical 
Support 

a.  All  medical  units  operating  in  the  theater  rely  on 
MEDSOMs  for  medical  maintenance  support  beyond 
organic  capabilities.  All  hospital  units  in  the  COMMZ 
and  CZ  have  organic  medical  maintenance  capability 
as  does  the  division  medical  battalion.  Medical  units 
not  having  organizational  medical  maintenance  capa- 
bility are  supported  by  a  MEDSOM.  Repairs  are  ac- 
complished either  onsite  or  in  the  MEDSOM.  Backup 
general  support  maintenance  is  provided  to  the  MED- 
SOM (CZ)  by  the  MEDSOM  (COMMZ). 

b.  Optical  fabrication  capability  is  provided  by 
MEDSOMs  in  the  COMMZ  and  in  CZ,  and  by  the  Med- 
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ical  Battalion  in  the  division.  While  the  Medical  Bat- 
talion has  only  a  single  vision  optical  fabrication  capa- 
biUty,  the  MEDSOMs  (COMMZ)  have  a  full-range  op- 
tical fabrication  capability.  Since  the  MEDSOM  (CZ) 
may  be  the  only  MEDSOM  unit  employed  in  support  of 


operations,  the  repair/spectacle  fabrication  capability 
is  retained  in  order  to  provide  presurfaced  single 
vision  and  type  spectacle  prescription  (including  multi- 
focals) fabrication  and  repair  services. 


Section  III.  CONUS 


17-5.  Organization  and  Functions 

a.  Medical  materiel  (class  VIII)  is  a  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  (DLA)  managed  commodity.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD)  manages  its  wholesale  system 
through  DLA,  under  the  poUcy  guidance  of  the  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs, 
and  Logistics)  (ASD(MRA&L)).  All  depot  stocks  of 
medical  materiel  in  CONUS,  except  those  administra- 
tively segregated  stocks  which  belong  to  the  individual 
military  services,  are  owned,  managed,  and  financed 
by  DLA.  The  medical  commodity  does  differ  from 
other  common  items  of  supply  managed  by  DLA  in 
that  the  Defense  Medical  Materiel  Board  (DMMB)  is 
the  sole  activity  empowered  to  add  items  to,  delete 
items  from,  and  modify  items  in  the  medical  materiel 
section  of  the  Federal  Supply  Catalog.  The  DMMB  is 
composed  of  TSGs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
or  their  designated  representatives. 

b.  The  majority  of  medical  materiel  is  supplied  to 
the  Army  by  DPSC  which  is  responsible  for  wholesale 
support  and  management  of  inventories  at  all  whole- 
sale distribution  activities  where  medical  materiel  is 
stored.  DPSC  also  procures  nonstandard  medical  mate- 
riel for  the  Army  and  Air  Force  overseas.  AMEDD  ac- 
tivities submit  requisitions  to  DPSC  and  receive  sup- 
plies from  DLA  depots  or  DPSC  contractors.  Although 
DPSC  has  the  responsibility  for  procurement  of  whole- 
sale stocks  of  medical  materiel.  Army  command  sur- 
geons and  hospital  commanders  are  authorized  to  lo- 
cally procure  commercial  items  required  in  support  of 
patient  care  and  treatment.  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, they  may  also  locally  procure  any  standard 
medical  item  required  immediately  to  save  life  or  pre- 
vent suffering,  when  it  is  impractical  to  follow  normal 
supply  procedures. 

c.  TSG  has  Army  Staff  responsibility  for  planning, 
directing,  and  supervising  health  services  for  the 
Army,  including  medical  materiel.  Operating  under 
basic  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  logistics  policies, 
TSG  is  responsible  for  the  Army-wide  management  of 
medical  materiel.  In  furtherance  of  this  poUcy,  the  sur- 
geon at  each  conmaand  echelon  is  responsible  for  the 


implementation,  coordination,  and  direction  of  DA 
medical  materiel  programs.  The  USAMMA,  a  field 
operating  agency  of  TSG,  is  the  Service  Item  Control 
Center  (SICC)  for  medical  materiel  and  the  AMEDD 
medical  materiel  program  manager. 

d.  The  organizational  structure  and  operating  func- 
tions for  managing  medical  materiel  at  MEDDACs  and 
medical  centers  is  similar.  At  the  installation  level, 
medical  materiel  is  managed  by  an  Installation  Med- 
ical Supply  Activity  (IMSA)  operated  by  the  MEDDAC 
or  medical  center.  The  Logistics  Division  of  the  hos- 
pital is  the  organizational  element  responsible  for  pro- 
viding installation  level  medical  materiel  and  medical 
maintenance  support  to  the  health  service  activities  of 
the  hospital,  installation,  and  sateUited  activities.  The 
mission  and  general  functions  of  a  hospital  Logistics 
Division  are  to  compute  requirements;  acquire,  store, 
account  for,  and  distribute  supplies  and  equipment; 
plan,  prepare,  and  maintain  budget  and  financial  in- 
ventory management  programs  for  supplies  and  serv- 
ices provided;  direct  the  quality  control  program;  and 
provide  biomedical  equipment  maintenance  support. 
In  addition,  this  division  provides  for,  or  arranges  for, 
the  procurement  of  logistical  services  including  com- 
munications, laimdry,  housekeeping,  movement  of 
personnel  and  materiel,  and  when  authorized,  optical 
fabrication. 

17-6.  Development    and    Acquisition    of 
Medical  Materiel 

The  poUcies  and  procedures  set  forth  in  chapters  6  and 
7  are  used  by  the  AMEDD.  TSG  (materiel  developer)  is 
responsible  for  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation (RDTE)  and  acquisition  of  medical  materiel  and 
related  items.  The  Academy  of  Health  Sciences 
(Health  Services  Command),  Combat  Development  Di- 
rectorate (combat  developer)  is  responsible  for  medical 
combat  development  activities  to  include  operational 
testing.  The  US  Army  Medical  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command  maintains  the  technological  base  for 
the  AMEDD.  Developmental  tests  are  conducted  by 
the  US  Army  Medical  Bioengineering  and  Develop- 
ment Laboratory. 
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CHAPTER  18 

AUTOMATED  LOGISTICS  MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


Section  I.  INTRODUCTION 


18-1.  General 

The  use  of  automated  techniques  in  the  field  of  logis- 
tics has  become  increasingly  prevalent  as  the  Army 
has  sought  new  and  better  ways  of  managing  the  vast 
materiel  resources  for  which  it  is  responsible.  The 
power  of  the  computer  has  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  management  information  systems  which  are 


capable  of  providing  timely  and  pertinent  information 
for  logistics  managers  at  all  levels.  The  capability  of 
these  systems  to  store  and  process  large  amounts  of 
data,  handle  routine  decisions,  and  identify  critical 
decision  paths  for  management  action  make  them  a 
tremendous  aid  for  planning  and  controlling  logistics 
operations. 


Section  II.  THE  STANDARD  ARMY  LOGISTICS  SYSTEM 


18-2.  A  Standard  Army  Logistics  System 

(SALS) 

The  standardization  of  functional  systems  at  each 
echelon  of  management,  Army-wide,  is  a  major  objec- 
tive. The  functional  management  structure  at  each 
level  of  the  system  will  provide  for  weapon  systems 
and  commodity  management  to  the  required  level  of 
intensity.  Such  management  will  be  included  in  SALS 
which  features  standard  functions  wherever  per- 
formed. The  key  to  the  formulation  of  standard  sys- 
tems is  the  integration  and  development  of  interfaces 
between  supply,  maintenance,  transportation,  and 
other  supporting  functions.  Budget  and  financial  sub- 
systems will  be  integrated  in  a  modular  fashion  as  they 
support  management  and  operation  of  the  system, 
with  a  plug-in/plug-out  capability,  as  appropriate. 

18-3.  US  Army  Materiel  Development 
and  Readiness  Command  (DAR- 
COM)  System 

o.  Commodity  Command  Standard  Systems  (CCSS). 

(1)  CCSS  is  the  total  standard  system  which  will 
support  the  DARCOM  readiness  command  missions. 
The  first  increment  of  CCSS  encompasses  the  primary 
subsystems  of  supply  management,  maintenance,  pro- 
curement, production,  provisioning,  stock  control,  fi- 
nancial management,  and  cataloging.  Potential  CCSS 
subsystems  which  are  candidates  for  standardization 
include  subsystems  such  as  transportation  and  major 
item  management. 

(2)  A  remote  inquiry  system  using  display  termi- 
nals and  integrated  data  base  provides  the  capability 
for  functional  users  to  inquire  and  obtain  current  up- 
dated information  from  the  computerized  files.  This 


responsive  information  retrieval  approach  provides 
high-grade  logistics  data  handling  techniques  as  well 
as  significantly  reducing  printed  outputs.  An  addi- 
tional use  of  remote  display  terminals  is  "decision  re- 
entry" to  correct  computer  input  conditions  which 
were  rejected.  This  opens  the  field  of  complete  man- 
machine  dialog  and  leads  to  further  development  of 
this  technique  with  the  attendant  benefit  of  bypassing 
intermediate  data  handlers. 

b.  US  Army  Security  Assistance  Center  Centralized 
Integrated  System  for  International  Logistics  (CISIL). 
CISEL  is  an  integrated  ADP  system  designed  to  op- 
erate on  CDC  3300  third-generation  computer  system 
in  support  of  the  Security  Assistance  Program  (SAP). 
The  system  is  designed  to: 

(1)  Provide  SAP  managers  a  central  data  base 
facilitating  the  supply  of  materiel  and  services  to  for- 
eign customers. 

(2)  Afford  a  system  for  financial  control  of  SAPs 
and  interface  with  Security  Assistance  Accounting 
Center  (SAAC)  in  the  accomplishment  of  customer 
billing  and  collection. 

(3)  Produce  Grant  Aid  (GA),  Foreign  Military 
Sales  (FMS)  and  Supply  Support  Arrangements  (SAA) 
(SAP)  management  reports  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD),  DA,  DARCOM,  US  Army  Security  As- 
sistance Center  (USASAC),  and  other  Government 
agencies. 

c.  Depot  systems. 

(1)  The  total  DARCOM  depot  complex  is  respon- 
sible for  the  receipt,  delivery,  storage,  inventory, 
depot  overhaul/repair  of  equipment  managed  by 
DARCOM  national  inventory  control  points  (NICPs) 
and  selected  items  of  other  Government  activities.  The 
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standardization  of  depot  operating  systems  supporting 
these  functions  is  an  integral  part  of  the  DARCOM 
Five- Year  ADP  Program.  Major  DARCOM  depots  are 
currently  operating  standard  ADP  equipment  (ADPE) 
using  standard  programs  and  procedures.  This  major 
standardization  effort  was  originally  referred  to  as 
"Project  SPEEDEX"  (Systemwide  Project  for  Elec- 
tronic Equipment  at  Depots— Extended),  but  was  later 
renamed  the  Standard  Depot  System  (SDS). 

(2)  SDS  provides  increased  ADPE  capability  and 
permits  total  standardization.  This  system  also  pro- 
vides the  capabihty  for  total  use  of  remote  computer 
input/output  devices  located  in  the  same  depot  or 
linking  one  depot  with  another.  SDS  provides  the 
capabilities  to  accelerate  processing  or  high-priority 
materiel  release  orders  (MRO)  by  the  use  of  remote  de- 
vices such  as  visual  terminals  and  readers,  card 
punches,  and  printers  located  in  functional  areas.  The 
remaining  primary  depot  operations  included  in  the 
SDS  hardcore  or  follow-on  systems  are  financial  man- 
agement, installation  management,  quality  assurance, 
maintenance  production  planning  and  control,  civiUan 
personnel,  and  manpower  management  systems. 

18-4.  Other  Multicommand  Systems 

a.  The  Combat  Service  Support  System  (CS3)  is  the 
standard  ADP  system  used  in  aU  of  the  Army's  16  divi- 
sions. CSS  was  designed  to  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  combat  service  support  to  the  Army  divisions  by  im- 
proving logistics  responsiveness,  materiel  readiness, 
property  accountability,  and  personnel  management. 
This  system  provides  the  commanders  with  accurate 
data  on  available  resources  with  which  to  support  his 
operational  decisions.  Additionally,  much  of  the  re- 
quired data  for  vertical  reporting  to  higher  head- 
quarters are  provided.  The  system  consists  of  the  IBM 
360/30  computer  mounted  in  two  vans.  CS3  provides 
the  division  with  automated  processing  to  support  the 
division  supply,  maintenance,  and  personnel  func- 
tions. 

(1)  Supply.  In  the  area  of  supply,  automated  sup- 
port is  provided  by  the  Division  Logistics  System 
(DLOGS).  This  system  performs  two  key  logistics  func- 
tions for  the  division. 

(a)  Stock  control  is  performed  by  the  DLOGS, 
class  IX  in  addition  to  inventory  management  of  repair 
parts,  including  automated  authorized  stockage  list 
(ASL)  and  unit  prescribed  load  list  (PLL).  The  proc- 
essing of  requisitions  and  all  transactions  affecting 
quantities,  conditions,  locations,  and  identification  is 
accomphshed  by  DLOGS.  This  subsystem  is  being  re- 
placed by  the  Direct  Support  Unit  Standard  Supply 
System  (DS4)  (see  paragraph  18-46). 

(6)  Under  DLOGS,  property  book  management 
in  the  division  is  centraUzed  and  consoUdated  under 
the   Division   Property  Book  Officer.   The   DLOGS 


property  book  and  management  reports  provide  the 
necessary  logistics  elements  for  unit  readiness  report- 
ing and  maintains  due-in  data  for  expendable  as  well 
as  nonexpendable  supply  transactions.  This  subsystem 
is  being  replaced  by  the  Standard  Property  Book  Sys- 
tem (SPBS)  (see  paragraph  18-4e). 

(2)  Maintenance.  The  CS3  Maintenance  Reporting 
and  Management  (MRM)  system  is  a  workload  ac- 
counting system  for  use  in  the  DS/GS  production  con- 
trol office  at  the  shop  level,  in  the  maintenance  bat- 
taUon  materiel  office,  and  Division  and  Corps  Support 
Command  (COSCOM)  Materiel  Management  Centers, 
depending  upon  table  of  organization  and  equipment 
(TOE)  series.  MRM  has  been  designed  to  assist  the 
maintenance  manager  by  recording  and  accounting  for 
data  on  maintenance  requests.  Through  an  interface 
with  the  Wholesale  Standard  Army  Maintenance  Sys- 
tem (SAMS-W),  it  provides  work  order  and  repair 
parts  history  to  DARCOM  for  measurement  of  equip- 
ment performance. 

(3)  Personnel.  The  Standard  Installation/Division 
Personnel  System  (SIDPERS)  provides  for  the  per- 
sonnel management  and  administration  functions  of 
the  division. 

(a)  Major  functions.  SIDPERS  has  been  de- 
signed to  perform  the  major  functions  of  strength  ac- 
counting, organization  and  personnel  recordkeeping, 
interface  system  reporting,  and  management  re- 
porting. 

(b)  Interface  Reporting.  SIDPERS  is  designed  to 
interface  with  the  Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay  System 
(JUMPS),  the  Trainee  Accounting  and  Management 
System  (TAMS),  and  the  Centralized  Assignment 
Procedure  IQ  (CAP-III).  It  is  designed  to  report  di- 
rectly to  HQDA  without  the  intervening  processing 
performed  by  the  Continental  Army  and  Major  Over- 
sea Conmiand  System  (CARMOCS). 

b.  The  DS4  is  an  Army-wide  multicommand  compu- 
ter system  designed  to  automate  stock  control  and  pro- 
vide additional  asset  management  capability  at  the 
divisional  and  nondivisional  direct  support  unit  (DSU) 
level  and  at  selected  general  support  unit  (GSU)  sites. 
DS4  operates  in  the  divisional  and  nondivisional  en- 
vironment. Divisional  area  DS4  provides  automated 
stock  control  for  multiple  DSUs,  and  replaces  DLOGS 
class  IX  functions.  Nondivisional  area  DS4  replaces 
DSU/GSU  systems  and  provides  automated  stock  ac- 
counting for  a  single  DSU/GSU.  DS4  division  and  non- 
divisional  supply  logic,  input  specifications,  and  re- 
porting formats  are  identical.  The  DS4  divisional  and 
nondivisional  software  will  run  on  the  decentralized 
automated  supply  support  system  (DAS3)  hardware. 
The  DAS3  hardware  replaces  the  IBM  360-30  in  divi- 
sions and  the  NCR- 500  in  nondivisional  units. 

c.  A  Combat  Service  Support  Automation/Commu- 
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nications  Transition  Plan  was  developed  by  the  US 
Army  Logistics  Center  (assisted  by  the  US  Army  Sig- 
nal School,  Soldier  Support  Center,  and  Academy  of 
Health  Sciences)  and  distributed  in  September  1981. 
This  plan  presents  a  method  of  eventually  replacing 
existing  systems  in  theater  of  operations  CSS  units 
with  systems  operable  on  two  types  of  hardware— the 
DAS3  and  Division  Level  Data  Entry  Device  (DLDED). 
It  offers  diversified  capabilities  with  different 
sizes/models  of  computers. 

d.  The  Base  Operating  System  (BASOPS)  is  the  in- 
stallation operating  system  of  the  Army  Management 
Information  System  (AMIS).  BASOPS  is  an  opera- 
tional system  incorporating  automated  and  manual 
procedures  and  its  major  feature  is  a  standard  data 
base  to  provide  management  information  for  all  ele- 
ments of  the  using  organization.  The  BASOPS  subsys- 
tems will  include  SIDPERS,  the  Standard  Finance  Sys- 
tem (STANFINS),  and  the  Standard  Army  Inter- 
mediate Level  Supply  (SAILS)  Subsystem.  The  scope 
of  BASOPS  will  be  expanded  until  the  full  spectrum  of 
installation  management  support  is  achieved. 

e.  The  Standard  Property  Book  System  (SPBS)  is  a 
stand-alone  system  designed  to  function  at  installa- 
tion, corps,  division,  separate  brigade,  or  armored 
cavalry  regiment  level.  The  system  operates  through 
two  basic  applications,  centraUzed/decentralized  prop- 
erty book  and  asset  visibility  applications.  SPBS  con- 
tains several  features  that  represent  an  enhancement 
over  the  DLOGS  Property  Book,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  its  adaptation  to  both  the  divisional  and  nondi- 
visional  environment.  It  has  a  direct  inquiry  capability 
by  line  item  number  (LIN)  and/or  national  stock  num- 
ber (NSN);  can  delete  records  in  daily  cycles;  and  can 
produce  updated  hand  receipts  on  call.  Finally,  it  has  a 
direct  interface  with  SAILS,  DS4,  Continuing  Balance 
System— Expanded  (CBS-X),  and  other  automated 
logistics  support  systems. 

/.  The  Standard  Army  Intermediate  Level  Supply 
(SAILS)  is  concerned  with  intermediate  level  logistics; 
i.e.,  the  system  below  the  wholesale  level  and  above 
the  DS  level.  Currently,  standardization  of  the  whole- 
sale level  logistics  system  is  accompUshed  by 
DARCOM  through  CCSS  and  SDS.  DS  level  logistics  is 
being  standardized  through  the  implementation  of 
DS4.  SAILS  is  the  first  step  at  standardizing  the  inter- 
mediate level.  See  paragraphs  18-6  through  18-7  for  a 
more  detailed  description  of  SAILS. 

g.  The  Standard  Army  Ammunition  System  (SAAS) 
is  being  designed  for  the  management  of  class  V  con- 
ventional ammimition  to  include  guided  missiles  and 
large  rockets.  The  SAAS  level  1  system  is  operational 
at  the  theater  level  in  USAREUR  and  WESTPAC  and 
provides  theater  management  information  and  input 
through  the  Worldwide  Ammunition  Reporting  Sys- 


tem to  the  wholesale  and  national  levels.  The  SAAS 
level  3  system  is  to  provide  class  V  management  in- 
formation to  the  corps  materiel  management  center 
(MMC)  and  other  stock  control  activities.  The  SAAS 
level  4  system  is  to  provide  a  management  information 
system  to  the  ammunition  supply  point  and  other  class 
V  storage  locations. 

h.  The  Standard  Army  Maintenance  System 
(SAMS)  is  the  DA  logistics  management  information 
system  encompassing  the  function  of  materiel  main- 
tenance which  will  provide  for  uniformity  and  stand- 
ardization within  the  three  levels  of  maintenance  man- 
agement; e.g.,  national  (HQDA);  wholesale 
(DARCOM);  and  retail  (operator/crew,  organizational, 
DS  and  GS  operations,  and  the  headquarters  super- 
vising their  operations).  The  overall  objective  of  SAMS 
is  to  establish  a  standard  uniform  maintenance  man- 
agement and  information  system  in  support  of  the  ma- 
teriel maintenance  operations  of  the  field  commander, 
the  materiel  developer,  and  the  national  authorities. 
The  primary  source  of  information  concerning  ma- 
teriel operational  performance  and  maintenance 
operations  performance  is  at  and  below  the  GS  cate- 
gory of  maintenance.  Recognizing  this,  SAMS  estab- 
lishes its  primary  data  bank  and  its  most  judicious 
data  gathering  and  manipulations  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible level.  Subsequently,  SAMS  integrates  all  outputs 
vertically  and  horizontally  to  meet  the  information  re- 
quirements of  the  Army  in  the  field,  wholesale,  and 
national  levels  of  the  logistics  system. 

i.  The  Integrated  Transportation  Management  In- 
formation System  (ITMIS)  envisions  the  development 
of  a  standard  transportation  system,  vertically 
oriented  from  the  national  level  through  user  level. 
ITMIS  will  be  supported  by  a  number  of  horizontal  op- 
erating systems  covering  the  functional  areas  involved 
in  the  transportation  and  control  of  movement  (includ- 
ing shipment  unit  intransit  visibility)  of  both  people 
and  things,  retrograde  as  well  as  forward,  worldwide. 
The  operating  systems  will  be  applicable  to  all  levels 
from  operating  units  in  the  field  to  the  national  level 
and  will  interface  with  supply  and  financial  systems  at 
each  level.  Three  computer  management  systems,  the 
Terms  on  Line  System  (TOLS),  the  Department  of  the 
Army  Standard  Part  System— Enhanced  (DASPS-E) 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army  Movement  Manage- 
ment System  (DAMMS),  are  designed  to  manage  and 
control  intertheater  cargo  shipments  from  the  CONUS 
export  terminal  through  the  oversea  terminal  to  the 
consignee.  The  TOLS  and  DASPS-E  are  used  for  ocean 
cargo.  The  US  Air  Force  Consolidated  Aerial  Port  Sys- 
tem (CAPS)  provides  for  the  control  and  management 
of  intertheater  air  shipments.  The  DAMMS  will  inter- 
face with  TOLS,  DASPS-E,  and  CAPS,  providing  the 
theater  commander  the  capability  to  manage  all  cargo 
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entering  a  theater,  by  either  air  or  ocean  modes,  and 
controlling  the  onward  movement  from  the  terminal 
to  the  consignee/destination.  TOLS,  DASPS-E,  and 
DAMMS  basic  data  requirements  are  in  consonance 
with  the  Military  Standard  Transportation  and  Move- 
ments Procedures  (MILSTAMP). 

(1)  Terms  on  Line  is  a  system  designed  to  provide 
management/control  of  export  cargo  from  CONUS 
DOD  shippers  through  the  port.  It  is  an  operational 
system,  preparing  documentation  such  as  manifests, 
inventories,  and  hatch  lists  which  improves  the  visi- 
bility of  intransit  cargo  and  the  ability  of  the  port  to 
control  and  trace  that  cargo.  The  system  is  used  ex- 
clusively by  the  MiUtary  Traffic  Management  Com- 
mand at  its  CONUS  terminals. 

(2)  The  DA  Standard  Port  System— Enhanced  is  a 
standard  computer-oriented  system  designed  to  satisfy 
cargo  accounting  documentation  and  related  functions 
at  the  oversea  terminal.  Interfacing  with  the  TOL  sys- 
tem via  AUTODIN,  it  provides  the  means  for  man- 
aging and  maintaining  accoimtabiUty  of  the  cargo 
through  the  port  to  the  destination  using  MILSTAMP 
docimientation.  It  is  a  deploy  able  system  fully  capable 
of  handling  wartime  requirements  of  port  facilities  in 
a  theater  of  operations. 

(3)  The  DA  Movement  Management  System  is  an 
operating  and  management  information  system  de- 
veloped to  enhance  planning,  programing,  and  control 
of  transportation  resources  in  a  theater  of  operations. 
It  will  provide  current,  readily  assessable  information 
on  the  status  of  movements,  cost  of  operations,  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  performance  in  a  theater.  The  system 
consists  of  four  modules:  cargo  movements,  move- 
ments planning,  mode  management,  and  performance 
management.  The  modular  design  provides  the  theater 
commander  flexibility  in  selecting  and  using  the 
modules  or  parts  of  the  system  which  best  meets  his 


requirements.  It  is  a  fully  deployable  system  capable  of 
handling  the  wartime  movements  in  a  theater. 

;.  The  Defense  Integrated  Data  System  (DIDS)  is 
being  developed  in  order  to  establish  a  central  data 
bank  for  the  generation,  receipt,  transmission,  vaUda- 
tion,  storage,  control,  dissemination,  and  disposition 
of  logistics  data.  The  volume  and  range  of  data  main- 
tained at  all  levels  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  favor  of 
direct  interface  of  Army  systems  with  the  DIDS  data 
bank.  Thus,  there  will  be  a  requirement  to  revise  Army 
systems  and  procedures  to  comply  with  the  DIDS  con- 
cept of  operation. 

k.  The  Asset  Control  System  (ACS)  provides  an 
automated  data  base  for  use  at  the  major  command 
level  for  reportable  item  control  code  (RICC)  1  and  2 
items.  Onhand  information,  obtained  from  the  CBS-X 
is  combined  with  authorization  data  from  Vertical— 
The  Army's  Authorization  System  (VTAADS)  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Various  management  reports  are  pro- 
duced routinely  at  some  of  the  major  Army  commands 
(MACOM)  whereas  others  use  locally  developed  pro- 
grams to  format  report  data.  The  standard  system 
processes  as  well. 

18-5.  The    Integrated    Facilities   System 

(IFS) 

IFS  is  a  multicommand  ADP  system  designed  to  pro- 
vide information  to  be  used  for  the  management  of 
real  property  resources,  and  to  assist  managers  at  all 
levels  in  the  decisionmaking  process  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  faciUties.  IFS  furnishes  the  Army 
managers  with  a  guidance  and  reporting  system  to 
support  the  planning,  programing,  budgeting,  execu- 
tion, and  review  cycle  of  real  property  management 
and  new  construction.  The  system  provides  for  the 
collection  of  direct  and  indirect  costs  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  facilities. 


Section  III.  THE  STANDARD  ARMY  INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL  SUPPLY 

(SAILS)  SUBSYSTEM 


18-6.  General 

SAILS  was  developed  as  a  standard  intermediate  level 
supply  system  using  standard  ADPE.  This  system  is 
designed  to  satisfy  Army-wide  supply  operations  re- 
quirements for  the  intermediate  support  level  between 
wholesale  support  level  systems  at  DARCOM,  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  (DLA),  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  (GSA);  and  the  DS  systems  con- 
sisting of  DLOGS  and  the  DSU/GSU  Nondivisional 
System  (NCR  500).  DLOGS  and  NCR  500  systems  wUl 
be  replaced  by  the  DS4  Divisional  and  Nondivisional, 
respectively. 


18-7.  Operational  Concept 

a.  SAILS  is  designed  to  support  supply  and  related 
financial  management  operations  for  supply  classes  11, 
packaged  IE,  IV,  VH,  Vffl,  and  IX.  The  concept  for  de- 
velopment of  SAILS  involves  modularization  of  the 
various  supply  management  and  support  functions 
with  plug-in/plug-out  appUcations  which  can  be 
tailored  to  fulfill  the  unique  logistics  organiza- 
tion/operations, found  between  Army  major  com- 
mands, without  system  redesign  and/or  reprograming. 

b.  SAILS  is  designed  to  group  supply  operations 
functions  into  general  categories  as  follows:  m 
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(1)  Level  A  is  supply  management  and  related  fi- 
nancial management.  This  includes  supply  control,  re- 
quirements computation,  stock  fund  reporting,  stock- 
age  list  management,  asset  reporting,  catalog  data, 
and  stock  record  support. 

(2)  Level  B  is  supply  support  operations  which  in- 
clude stock  locator  maintenance,  shipment,  receipt, 
processing,  and  storage  of  materiel. 

c.  SAILS  basic  processes  have  been  designed  as  an 
integrated  processing  system,  wherein  correctly 
coded,  valid  transactions  can  be  processed  throughout 
the  various  functions  without  referral,  recoding,  or  re- 
entry unless  manager-entered  parameters  specify 
otherwise.  The  Basic  Supply  Cycle  is  the  hub  of  SAILS 
with  a  high  degree  of  interrelationship  to  all  other 
processes.  The  Basic  Supply  Cycle  includes  processes 
which  are  a  part  of  storage  and  financial  operations. 
At  COSCOM,  the  COSCOM  Buffer  is  included  in  order 
to  reformat  COSCOM  transactions  for  stock  fund  proc- 
essing. 
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E.  C.  MEYER 

General,  United  States  Army 
Official:  Chief  of  Staff 
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Brigadier  General,  United  States  Army 
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